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^SO doubt can eiist in the mind of a judicious christian, but that the Sacred 
flcriptnrci comprise the most ccHnplete development of the entire sjrstem of oar 
holy religion. But the extent and variety of information which they embnifii^ 
.4h» loote and narrative style in which a great portion of them is written, and the 
picturesque and poetic imagery in which others are clothed, have presented an 
oceatioD both to ingenious and tofeeble minded men, to build upon them a multitude 
of contending opinions, each supported by detached expressions collected from 
these divine oracles, or by interpretations, either plausible or forced, imposed 
UpOQ their language. Divines, in order to correct or restrain this ambiguoui 
diversity of sentiment, have endeavoured to reduce the whole of the doctrines oC 
the sacred writingii to certain definite iirineiples, arranged in scientlBc order, so 
« mutually to illustrate and vappoit one another. This would have been a schema 
infficienUy rational, if system writers had confined their object Xo digestii^ tbt 
diffusive and expanded phraseology of the scriptures into a few simple and con- 
nected propositions, intended to present the substance of the whole to the mind* 
under one view. But their design has become so mingled with the ^isoordaat 
theories of different writers, that their extended discussions on earh topic, have 
ciften destroyed the simplicity of the gospel, and led their readers, as well aa 
disposed the writers themselves, to substitute homan reason for the word of God. 
Im tead of presenting a brief analysis of the doctrines contained in the Bible, they 
have too frequently attempted to make their respective explanations of the system 
of divine truth an entire library of theological science :— It has occurred to 
the author that it would be desirable to students in that sp!)ere of knowledge, 
to have its principal subjects di^tiuctly pointed out, and clearly illustrated, in a 
cliort compass, in order to direct their future inquiries, and so to guard their fu- 
ture addresses from the pulpit, from blfnding discordant opinions \ that they 
should, in no point, err again<<t the general system of evi^ngelic truth. He 
farther hoped that such a compendious view might usefully .lid the private chrif- 
tian, in exammiog the sacred scriptures, and pursuing throughout the whole, the 
connected thread of christian doctrine. 

These are the objects to which his attention has been chiefly directed in the fol- 
lowing discourses designed to embrace a very compendious scheme of the leading 
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LECTURES, 



OP NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

OF THE BEING OF GOD. 

Pf ATURAL Theology consists in the knowledge of those 
truths concerning the being and attributes of Gnd ; the prin- 
ciples of human duty, and the probable expectations of a fu- 
ture state of existence to give efficacy to those principles^ 
wluch are discoverable by reason alone. It coniHiences with 
the invesfigatjo/i of the evidences of the existence of God^ 
Ahnighty, and Eternal ; which are usually derived from two 
iource8,->-the necessary nature of our ideas,— and the obvious 
structure of the universe. Both these modes of proof, which 
iiave been distinguished in the schools by scientific terms of 
discrimination, rest on one common principle, or necessary 
idea, — that every thing which begins to be must have a cause 
of its existence. Admitting this truth, which cannot well be 
controverted by reason, it results as a necessary consequence, 
either that the universe consists of an eternal succession of 
causes, dependent one upon anotlier ; or we must look for its 
existence in some first principle, eternal, unprotluced, the 
source of all motion and power in the operations of nature, 




I \o he roimi) only In ilielf, and tde 
The idea of an eternal ^uccea- 
uid itDperfect, anil all ilepeodent, 
a too evident an abstirdily to be 
lind. We are obliged therefore 
live— the existence of an original 
being, from which all things else 
nee, then, eiciits this first cause ? 
cuilintl no reason of its esisleoGe 



fk« Mine being. This first, and sole cause of all things in 
the unhrerte, must also be Almighty ; for whatever can ex- 
iai, can exist onlj by him. And finally, he must be all^wise, 
as knowing the natures and powers of all things possible ; for * 
nothing is possible, but by him, and every thing is possible 
that he wills. ^ 

This is a very brief and partial sketch of the scientific 
nsode of reasoning, or reasoning a priori, as the schoolmen 
call it, on this subject. The most profound and masterly 
example of it, which exists, perhaps in any language, is to be 
found in the demonalralion of the being and attributes of 
Cfotf, by Dr. Samuel Clarke, of England. But, I confess, 
these aubtiVe arguments of a very refined speculation, are little 
calculated to produce any deep and permanent conviction on 
the mind. The extreme abstraction of the ideas, although 
they do great credit to the ingenuity of that celebrated au« 
ttior, can be compreh<;nded only by a few reflecting men ; 
and the most speculative philosopher finds the effort to grasp 
them, exhaust the seusibility of the heart, and weaken upon 
it the practical impressions of virtue and piety. 

The second, or popular mode of reasoning, is infinitely 
more simple and obvious. And consists of a species of ar- 
gument which naturally offers itself to every man, as soon as 
he opens his eyes with intelligence upon the world. A kind 
of evidence here suggests itself which reaches the simplest 
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Knes moro luminoui and iotereBtiog 
!n<] our observation aod u]{(tiirie8 in> 
When we behold its order, varie* 
Dportion, tiad correspondence of all 
etnoQStralions of irisdoDi and deBiga, 
and vegetable worlds, in tbe struo 
planetary system, and, as far as w« 
he universe, can we forbear to ac- 
olelligent cause, whicb bas phnned 
J an oinnJDolenl cause, which has 



feft bmM, when pradentlj investigatedy of natural theoTogy, 
ind ao excellent btroduction and support to revelation. I 
necommend it, likewise, as a study, which contributes pecu- 
Early to purify, exalt, and delight the mind ; and, along with 
the charming enthusiasm of piety, to strengthen the most so- 
lid foundations d virtue, while, to use an expression of Male- 
hranche, ^it sees all things m God, and God in all things.'' 

This argument we may see admirably illustrated by the 
fiunons Genevan philosopher Bonnet, and by those very res- 
pectable English writers, Derham, and Ray. But perhaps 
no writer has treated it with more closeness, perspicuity, 
and irresistible evidence, than Dr. Paley in his treatise on 
natural theology. In those works, may be seen that mechan- 
ical contrivance, that correspondence of parts, that adapta- 
tion of means to their respective ends, through all the pro- 
ductions of nature, which are the most unequivocal indica- 
tions of wisdom and design, as well as of power and good- 
ness, in its author. ^* Final causeSj says a very judicious 
writer, may be considered as the language in which the exis- 
tence of God is revealed to man. In this language, the sign 
ia natural, and the interpretation instinctive."-— Ferg. ins. 
p. 3* ch. 1. s. 2. 

Another argument to the same end has justly been derived 
from the universal concurrence of mankind in the assertion 
and belief of this important principle. The general senti- 
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1f \ a u mp k m ti bofli, in fhe itnictvre of tfiings, anif In the re* 
vofartioai of what we call pnmdeiiGe ? it is, I cooceive, a snP- 
fidmit iBtwer, to deny the existence of either, and to chal- 
Ifli^ aii antagonist to produce an instance.— For, what is 
chance?*— Only a name to cover our ignorance of the cause 
of any event Nothmg can happen by accident in the gov- 
emmeat of an infinitely wise, and powerful being. All 
erenta depend upon a certain concatenation of causes. The 
cast of a Aa is as certainly governed by the laws of matter 
and moliaii, as the greater amvements of the planets. Dis- 
order in the works of natore exists only in the imperfection 
cC our own understanding. This is certain, with regard to 
al the arrangemonta of nature, that, in proportion as her 
hnrs Iwve been more clearly developed, and her operations 
■ore distinctly understood, those phenomena, which foi^ 
nnly were esteemed to be irregidarities, are now discovei^ 
ed to be directed by the most wise, certam, and permanent 
l awa ^ O ne conclusion will obtrude itself on every reflect- 
ing miad ; that, since nature, as far as we can discern her 
qieratiDOB, contams, even to our imperfect reason, the most 
ebviooa indicati o n a of intelligence, design, and goodness, if 
there be any parts of it, which we are unable to interpret, in 
perfect coincidence with the general system, this ought to 
be ascribed solely to the narrow sphere to which our Intel- 
lectnal vision is circumscribed. We cannot doubt, but that 
ttkt same wisdom, which we perceive in that portion which 
we do comprehend, pervades all the works of the same 
author. 
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AbomItw ID obrioualjr to tfae common tenie of 
SttidDd, m 1o idmil of liitle oontrorany, except with r^ 
fvd lo tboM mtonl effaati irhicli» b their fint aipect, leeni 
'ceolfarjr to our appieheiiBioiiB of hia infinite goodneai. 



Tlie attribotei^ tbeuy of the Divine Mind maj be arrang- 
ed mider two headi,r-*-die natinl, and the moral. — ^Under 
Ae finmer, are comprehended hb spiritiialifj, unity, etemi- 
ijf oiuuipreieDoe, power and wisdom ^— wider the latter* 
fciB hoiuieiBy justice, and goodnesa. 



The spiritoaKty of the divme natore is a property oppos- 
ed to every form, or refinement of matter ; and may be re- 
garded as d iiBn g u is l MBg the essence of the Supreme Mind, 
firom that fine, but powerful influence, the result of the mate- 
rial organisation of the umverse, which some philosophers 
have substituted in the room of the Deity, and made the im- 
mediate cause of a umrersal necessity, or (ate. It is oppos- 
ed, likewise, to the opinion of those, who hold the Deity to 
be the soul of the worid ; that ia, a certain power which, 
though IntelligBnt, is still only a refiivsment of matter,— a kind 
of s[Mrit, or gas thrown off from the infinite system of its mo- 
tions, or its original fermentations. 

r 

All just philosophy has considered matter as essentially 
inert, and incapable of beginnuig motion. Spirit, as we 
learn from our own experience, possesses a self*motive pow* 
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iving motion to other things. Th* 
aeiils of tiie tiniverBe, therefore, uc 
it, who ronoed tl. and gave it that 
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which we have of spirit, is ilerivol 
vn minds, the cssrnc« of vbich we 
and vDlilion. Bui it would be iin- 
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ttbe sOeflf coneerahg it, lest we shonld unawares awaken a 
iegnMng spirit of saperstition. On subjects so remote from 
Ae sphere of human intellect and obsenration, in no depart- 
nient of science, has conjecture or hypothesis ever led phi- 
Josophj one step nearer to truth. It is even doubtful if the 
erring lights of fake science do not lead the mind fiirther 
aatraj firom the true principles of nature than, the torpid duD- 
MSB of absolute ignorance. 

Of the almighfj power, and infinite wisdom of the Deitj, 
there can exist no doubt in the minds of those who ac- 
knowledge his being. No more can we doubt of his eternal 
existence, and umvena! presence, although we are not able 
to form distinct and definite ideas concerning bis relations to 
mfinite dpration, and space. I shall, therefore, not consume 
jour time in attempting to solve the many abstruse and proba- 
blj useless, and, to human intellect, inexplicable questions, 
wUch have been raised on these subjects by ingenious 
men; — but proceed to consider his moral attributes, holi- 
ness, goodness, and justice. 

Holiness is a term used chiefly by divines, and borrowed 
from the sacred scriptures, to express the purity of Ihe dL 
vine nature, and its infinite distance from all moral imper- 
Section. It is, perhaps, the best and strongest word in our 
iinguage to convey the idea of his imchangeable love of the 
eternal and essential rectitude of the moral law, which he 
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■trpflglf ) mockte IhemBelyea with the ideas of beneQcenct 

ID tlmr author. It is further confirmed by the existeqce of 

so manj tribes of creatores capable in a high degree of 

pleasurable sensatbn, and actually enjoying it in different 

wajrs. All these &cts contribute to impress on the mind an 

irresistible conviction of the benevolence of the Creator* 

When we contemplate m individual animal, what an 'm* 

niense complexity of parts do we observe combined in oqi^ 

lystem, all contributing to the preservation and enjoyment 

of the creaturei which manifestly indicate the will and i^y 

tention of the author; and shew the pains and confrivancCt 

if these'terms may be applied to the Deity, which he has used 

Id render that creature comfortable and happy. But, when we 

\ehold creation filled with innumerable species of being, and, 

ssder each species, innumerable individuals, dowQ to the 

meanest insect tribes. In which we discern the same miilti^ 

flk\ty of organs, and the same systematic combination, am) 

lobserviency to tl^ purposes of enjoyment, how does the 

eTidence of the divine benignity and goodness rise in our 

I view ? The air, the earth, the sea, are full of animated and 

happy being* Men often overlook these examples of bo« 

sevolent design, sometimes, from not perceiving the immedi* 

ate utility of the creatures in the system of creation, and 

lometimes, from their extreme minuteness. But the minutest 

insect, is, equally with the largest, or most rational animal, 

ivsceptible of the most exquisile sensaiions of happy exi* 

istence. And, in the eye of the infinite being, there Is 
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and noUer field oi happiness to man, which it is hardly ne- 
cessary at present to surrej. 

Bat it is scarcely requisite to spend jour time in proving 

the reality of the divine goodness, which is borne in so 

; many examples on the whole face of nature, as to account 

\ for some appearances, and to remove some objections, which 

] kave been thought to contradict it in the order of divine 

povidence. These consist in the numerous evils evidently 

I idngled with good in the economy of the world. 



The preponderance of good over evil, in the general or- 
der of things, is acknowleged to be manifest and great. But 
fte objectors rcp\y, that it God were perfectly benevolent, 
ttftd, at the same time, omnipotent, he would not have per- 
mitted the existence of partial evil. This is pronouncing on 
Ml infinite system from our contracted views. — Can we say, 
that, in a universe benevolently constructed, there ought to 
be no gradation of being ? Or, if gradation be adruitled in 
perfect consistency with the infinite benignity of the Crea- 
tor, is it not conceivable that a creature of superior powers' 
of intelligence and enjoyment, may, by a certain adoiixfure 
of pain, be brought, in the scale of happiness, to the grade 
of one of inferior powers, but excmpl from suffering, and 
who shall have no complaint to prefer against the benevo- 
lence of providence ? The reflection may apply to a na- 
tion, to a species of being, to a world/ How far superior? 
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tli^D, may tliii world be, with all its BulTerii^ to other 
i)r8tenns-*which have oo such evils to allay a hapj^nesSi 
Whic'h^ however, may be constituted on an inferior standard 
6t sensibility, or of intellect ? Would a man of high sensi- 
bilities, or of high intellectual powers, though they may often 
be the occasion of many errors, or of keen angnisfa, be wQ- 
ling to forego their pleasures, in order that he might be re- 
duced to an apathy that would render him insensible to suf- 
fering t Let US balance our goods against our evils, oar suf- 
ferings against our enjoyments, and consider ourselves as 
Completely happy in that grade of felicity^ which is marked 
by the surplus of the one above the other. By such a cal- 
culation, how might mankind eictihguish every complaint ct 
Hke evils of life, and justify perfectly the ben^ity of the 
Creator. The conclusioA, therefore, which each individual 
ought, in this way, to frame with respect to himself, a true 
philosopher may justly infer for the whole species ; iu3h 
less any man should be so foolish as to im^ine, that ex- 
istence alone gives him a claim on the beneficence of hb 
Maker for the highq^t grade of felicity. 

But, why, it may be asked, should we be left to estimate 
our grade in the scale of happy being by the surplusage of 
pleasure above pain ? or why should pain exist at all m flie 
system of a purely benevolent being ? — Satisfactorily to an- 
inrer these, and a thousand other inqunriesy which might be 



iostiditedonthisBnbjecty woald, probably, require aknowledge 
of the nature, and the infinite relations of the univenie, which 
none but the Deity himself can possess. We can, there- 
fore, expect only from revelation the information which we 
desire, as far as he is pleased to impart it. But while we 
are compelled to resort to the feeble lights of our own reason 
alone, for a solution of the difficulties which, spring out of the 
combinations of an infinite system, we must be contented with 
BUch probabilities only as it can yield us.^ If, in the scale 
oi existence, then, there be a place for such a being as man 
with just such a measure of intellect, and sensibility, and with 
just such principles of action, continually requiring excite- 
ment, and correction; and, especially, if it be conceived 
that he is placed in the present world, in a stat^ of discipline, 
and probation, for a future period, and a higher condition of 
existence, a supposition which, to philosophy, is as proba* 
bie, as, to religion, it is certain, may not all the pains which 
enter into the moral culture of this life, be regarded as the 
discipline of a wise and gracious parent, and, therefore, as 
easential parts of a most benevolent system ? Let us con- 
template the relation which the pains necessarily incident to 



♦ Rcjoidnf, however, that when we have explored reason to the utmost, we« 
at christiaos, itill ev^y the superior illumination of the sacred scriptures, whcoce, 
if w« cannot derive such lis;hts as will satij^fy every inquiry of an arohitious curi- 
9nty^ we may, at least, draw competent satisfaction for an bumhie and rationnl 
piety; particalarly, with regard to this question, why human nature exists in i<» 
prefect state of imperfection, requiring the corrections and discipline of the paiu« 
if^ i^ScriBp, which in thif state are attached to it ? 
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prd them as a part of the benevolent discipline of oar 
hearenly Father ? Thej are the correctors of the pat- 
irions, — they assist the habits of reflection,— and often recall 
the mind from pursuits injurious to its virtue, and its true 
interests. 

But, instead of examining the various evils of life, and shew- 
ing how the goodness of God is affected in permitting their 
existence, I shall select only a few ; believing that, if, in 
these, the benevolence of the divine administration can be 
justified, even to our limited understanding, a hint may be 
suggested, or a clue given, by which its vindication may be 
pursued in other cases. — For exampWtake the circumstan- 
ces attending our entrance into the world, and our departure 
firom it, which have been thought to involve serious objec- 
tions against the benignity of the Creator. With regard to 
ttie former, it may be fairly maintained, that the pains of 
bearing, nursing, and educating children, with the diseases 
and dangers of mfancy, which seem, at Grst view, to be pe- 
culiar aflSictions on the human race, will be found, on ex- 
amining their connexions, and all their relations, to be among 
the chief causes of the existence of society, and the felicity 
of social life. If children, like the young of other animals, 
were able to run as soon as born, and procure their own sub- 
sistence, with almost no dependence on the care of a parent, 
the powerful ties, and sweet endearments of pcirental afiec- 
tion, and of filial duty, would be^ In a great mra^nrc, tin- 
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the sCrocture of our oature. Death is only the way of giying 
to auccessive geoerations, the opportunity and the means of 
eiiatence. If this part of the plan of divine providence 
must be changed^ the whole order of life must be changed 
with it. There could be no such creature as man in the 
scale of being. The institution of the sexes must be de- 
stroyed ; the multiplication of the species must cease. The 
nodes of sabsistence, on the products of the earth, which 
cao suatun only a definite number, must be done away. 
Andy with these, as the whole state of human life, is con* 
nected together by a close unbroken chain, must cease the 
operations of agriculture, and the entire system of the pre* 
lent occupations and pursuits of men. Man, himself, wo\i|d 
be the first to object to such a new order of things.— If 
death, then, be a necessary part of the human econopy, 
and, to man himself, it would be undesirable to change it, if 
it must be accompanied with so many other changes, still 
more unfriendly to the comfort, and wishes of mankind, the 
only question which remains is, in what manner it may be 
best accomplished, so as to attain the most useful ends of 
its iiiatitution ?— If even the whole of human existence were 
to be terminated by death, this last act of our being, so justly 
formidable to our frailty and imperfection, is but a momenta- 
ry pang, which has been far overpaid by the pleasures of 
life; but if, as religion assiires us, and philosophy renders 
probable, this life is only a period of discipline and probation 

for another state of being, and death is the avenue through 
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woM be deplorably at a losi to find her way, io the maze of 
doobtiy and perplexities, which attend their existence, in the 
economy of a benevolent Deity, if revelation did not put a 
fibuneot in her hand, or extend a taper before her footsteps, 
t^ oondoct faer through the labyrinth. The elucidation of 
tins subject belongs to the second part of this treatise, and 
viU receive aH the lights, which we can shed upon it from the 
holy scriptures, under the heads of the covenant of works, 
and the covenant of grace. 

The only attribute which remains to be considered is that 
of justice. It is an invariable determination hi the Divine 
Mind, to render to all his creatures according to their 
works,— 'to the virtuous, reward^— to the vicious, punish- 
ment. This attribute we ascribe to Ood from the dictates 
of conscience, and the sentiments of justice m our own 
breasts.-— As philosophy delights to trace the most compli- 
cated causes and effects to the simplest principles, justice 
may, perhaps, be considered as only one expression of infi- 
mte benevolence, m which, by proper correctives, restraints, 
and examples, the injurious consequences of the passions 
nay be prevented, and individuals deterred from seeking 
tbeir own enjoyments, by fhe sacrifice of a greater good, in 
violating the general laws of order and happiness. 

Justice has, by divines, been distinguished info two 
kuidsi^-distributive, and vindictive. The former has been 
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of a mediatbr, perfectly adequate to render this satisfactioni 
m order to the exercise of mercy and forgiveness to the hu« 
man sinner. The discussion of this question also, belong! 
to the second branch of this treatise, and will find its place 
under tbh head of the covenant of grace. 

111. OF THE PRINCIPLES OF UVMAlf DOTT. 

Id the science of Natural Religion, the first subject of in- 
vestigation js the existence and perfections of Almighfy 
God the Creator; whence we may learn the duties of human 
mture, as they relate to the various beings with whom we 
are connected. Virtue is the subject of supreme concern 
to mankind. It is the performance of all our duties from 
proper principles, and with right affections. The detail of 
diese duties and affections, as far as nature simply is our 
gaide, is beautifully pursued in the two celebrated treatises 
of the Roman orator, concerning the divine nature and human 
doty.* They would be too tedious to be detailed in the 
present system. All I shall aim at, in this place, therefore, 
w31 be to reduce them under proper classes, in such a man- 
ner, as to exhibit a distinct, and systematic view of their 
general principles, and very briefly to present the ground 
and reasons of each. 



• M. T. Cicero de ottora deonim^^et de officiis. 
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«B obedience to hinu The particular dutien, tennioate im^ 
mediately on Ood as (heir object, and include both Ihe de- 
Tout afl^tioos of the heart, and all the natural and external 
•xpreasiona of those affections. — The devout affections from 
which, as from their natural source, flew all the streams of 
pious obedience to our Creator in this life, are love, rever- 
ence, and resignation. And, of such profound and universal 
obedience, the active spring is love ; which, to be sincere, 
ought to be supreme. It is, perhaps, better expressed m 
the sacred scriptures than in any other writings; Tkau 
MhaU love the Lord thy God with all thy hearty with all thy 
Moul, with all thy atrtngth^ and with all thy mind. This 
affection in the pious mind has respect to all the attributes of 
the Deitj ; but chiefly to bis moral perfections, and, especial- 
ly, to that infinite goodness on which we, and all things do 
ionstantly depend. 

Rtvermce is less an active, than a restraining principle, 
&nd is calculated to impose a salutary check on the passions 
of mankind, surrounded, and stimulated, as they constantly 
ire, by powerful temptations to vice. This affection res- 
pects, principally, tlie infinite greatness, wisdom, power, and 
iiolinesB of God. It is a principle es^sential to the existence 
of piety and virtue, in creatures so imperfect, and prone to 
evil as mankind. From the profound degree in which it 
prevails in the pious mind, and ought ever to prevail in the 
human soul, it is justly in the sacred scriptures, stiled the 
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lect our own dotiei. It tends to prodace that placid aereni- 
ty of aoul, so becomu^ the character of reaigoed piety, and 
io awaken the actire and prodent exertiona, which Tirtae re» 
qdrea of eveij good man, in dependence on God, to improTO 
the fididtf of his condition, and his honourable standing 
in life* 



or OUB EXTBEKAL DUTIES* 

The external duties, which we owe to God, comprise 
tnry decent outward expression of the pious sentiments of 
4e heart They are all embraced under the general name 
of divuu worship^ for which, howerer, natural reason has 
ipt prescribed any precise and deOnite form* 

Different nations, and different sects of religioo, have each 
adopted a peculiar ceremonial. No sanctity ought to be as- 
ciibed to rites, exclusirely of the affections which they are 
denned to assist ; or any further than they are proper ex- 
previons of the devout dispositions of the soul. But all 
rites deserve to be regarded with respect, which custom has 
mctified by their sacred use, among any people, or so associ- 
ited with their religious ideas, as to be to them the most se* 
rioBs, and aflfecting expression of thehr devotional exercises. 
la considering the general question, of the utility of rites 
sad forms in religion, and how they may be applied in the 
flBost eflfeetual manner io answer the design of impressing the 

bctart in divine worship, and aiding its pious en90(ion«, reason 
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•hip in general, that they ought no^ perhapa, to paaa with- 
out a particular aluiirer. 

It is aaid, io the firat place, to convey an unworthy idea of 
the Supreme Deity, to suppose that he derives pleasure from 
liearisf his perfections repeated, or his praises ejotoUed by 
mortals, in acts of adoratiou, as if^ by such adulatory ad- 
dresses, his displeasure could be averted, or his mercy lurib- 
sd.-*It is equally unworthy the Divme Majesty, it is alledg- 
ed, to believe that humih'ating confessions from SQch imper* 
bet beings can be acceptable to him who already knows and 
fities aU their errors ; or that he can require of them formal 
•eknowkdsmeiits for the acts of beneficence, which it is 
ipeeable to his nature to bestow, and for which no acknowVr 
segments can make any requitaL 

To these unfair xepreaeutations, it may be replied with 
justice, that it is an essential law of our nature, that all high 
leatiments, or strong affections, naturally seek for some 
neans by which to express theqaselves. If therefore, we 
feel, as virtuous, and pious men ought to feel, towsirds the 
Author of our being, to check this dutiful expression of our 
ciDotkNis, would be to stifle the most reasonable impulses of 
Ike heart ; and not to feel them, would be the proof of a cold 
and corrupted soul. 
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I add, that the moat natural, and laudable affectiona, wfaao 
they are suppressed, and entirely locked up within the heart, 
necessarily languish, and^ at length, cease to be perceived. 
The strong, and ingenuous emotions of unfeigned piety 
will ever seek for some mode of external expression, and the 
repeated expression of them in the acts of a visible worship, 
will reciprocally, give strength to the inward tetanper from 
which they flow. An external worship, then, is founded on 
principles of the soundest reason, and most conformable to 
the hwa of our moral nature. It cannot, by any person, who 
thinks wisely of the Deity, be supposed to be enjoined for 
■oy gratification which he receives from the praises, or pros- 
trations of a being so imperfect as man. It can be demand- 
ad oaly from that infinite wisdom and benevolence which re- 
qmres our worship for its own essential rectitude, and for its* 
beneficial influence in cultivating the aflfections and habits of 
piety, for which it is so admirably fitted. For adoration of 
the divine perfections, while it impresses the pioua mbd 
with an awful reverence of the Deity, tends to elevate the 
tone of its moral feelings, and to assimilate them to the pu* 
rity of the object of its worship.— The grateful recollection 
of the divine mercies, in the immediate presence of God, 
serves to confirm the affectionate purposes of duty, and obe- 
dience to him.— -On the contrary, the penitent confession of 
the sins and errors of life, helps to arm the soul against its 
own weakness, and its impure passions. And finally, the 
supplications which we address to the Father of mercies for 
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(he Uessinga which we need, either for the present life, or iu 
the hope of a fiiture and higher exbtence, remind us, conlio- 
mdlj, of our dependence on him for all things ; and awaken, 
by that remembrance, the profbundest sentiments of pietj. 
Can there be more proper means of cultivating in human 
nature the best and noblest adfections of the heart? 

The second objection, which perhaps, is more plausible, 
and seems supported on stronger metaphysical ground, is di- 
rected against the efficacj, and consequently the utility of 
prayer, employed as a mean of obtaining the divine (avor, 
either in our public, or private devotions.— The ordtfr of 
the universe, and the eternal train of causes and efiects, 
have, from the beginning, been fixed by infinite wisdom. 
And the lavrs which have been established by divine wis- 
dom are as unchangeable as those which have been ascribed 
to necessity, or fate. — Why, then, it is demanded, should 
we pray? If pre-established causes naturally co-operate to 
the production of the event, it must take place independent- 
ly of our prayers. If otherwise, we pray in vain. The 
breath of mortals cannot change the eternal order of things. 
— ^This is the objection placed in the strongest point of light. 
— To obviate it, let it be observed that prayer can have on- 
ly two ends in view ; either to cultivate the moral qualifies 
of the* heart, and thereby obtain those spiritual blessings 
which, in the order of providence are connected with them, 
or to procure those external, and temporal goods which we 
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ter ? And the universal voice of history, has almost raised 
it into a maxim, that the prosperity of nations is mtimatelj 
linked with their virtue, and their decline as certainly asso- 
ciated wldi the corruption of morals, and the disorder of the 
public manners. When we reflect, therefore, how much 
public, and individual manners are affected hy the healthful 
dtate of religion, and how much this b connected with the 
purity of the public worship, and the sincerity of private de« 
votion, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, that on many 
events, prayers offered up to Almighty God, with humility, 
fervency, and perseverance, have an influence, not less pow- 
erful, and, often, much more successful than any other second 
cause. So that whether we regatrd the wise, and eternal ar- 
rangemenfs of providence, or the known and fixed order of 
aatural and moral events, the result still recurs that prayer, 
far from being an unreasonable, and hopeless service, not 
only has a natural and important influence on human events, 
but may have, as revelation assures us it has, a positive and 
divine efficacy. And, indeed, can any institution be more 
just, and equitable in itself, than that Qod should make the 
conferring of the blessings which we ask in prayer, to depend 
upon the existence and growth of those pious dispositions 
which arc best cultivated bv these devotional exercises ' 
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But though BO simple in their principles, they are, in prao 
tice, ahnost infinitely diversified in their details, accordiiig 
to the relations which we sustain, to our country,— to our 
family,—- to our vicinity,—- to our friends,— to the objects of 
our charity,— -to those who are invested with authority over 
us,— or who are subjected to our controuly^^^-^-or, finally, ac- 
cording to our philanthropic relations to mankind. On these 
duties volumes have been written ; libraries have been fill- 
ed ; and still they are subjects which constantly demand our 
attention, and on which we can never cease to be active, and 
to learn. 



OF OUR DUTIES TO OURSELVES. 

This ' class of duties is as real, and, in many respects, as 
important, as those which we owe to God, or to our neigh- 
bour. On these, as on the last, I shall content myself with 
simply enumerating the sub-divisions, under which all the 
particular details may be embraced. They relate to self- 
preservation, — to self-enjoyment, — to self-interest, — and to 
the general cultivation and improvement of our nature. 

Self-preservation includes the care of health, of liberty, 
and life. He is culpable who neglects his health, which 
ought to be diligently preserved only for the useful and vir- 
tuous purposes of living. He is, perhaps, more culpable, 
who barters his liberty for any pretended convenience, or 
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world, which ihould be the first concern to ererj truly wise 
mail IB the present. 

The general cultiration and improvement of our nature, 
which I enumerated last among the duties, that we owe to 
ourselves, has for its objects, our bodily powers, the facul*- 
ties of the mind, and the affections of the heart. The most 
important trust, which our Ahnighty Creator has coounitted 
to man as a moral and accountable being, is himself. And 
the first obligation, which such a gift imposes, is to cany his 
nature to the ultimate perfection of which it is susceptible, 
IQ our circumstances. 

Such is a very brief analysis of the general system of our 
duties, but suflScient, perhaps, to present, to a reflecting 
I, a key to its minute and particular details. 



I do not say that all men have been able to deduce the sys- 
tem of their duties in a regular and scientific train of reason- 
ing ; nor that they are not much more clearly discerned, un« 
jder the bright illumination of the gospel, than they were, by 
the wisest men, under the dim twilight of paganism ; but such 
tfiey appear to be, when faithfully and dispassionately traced 
gut, under the guidance simply of a purified reason. 
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OF NATURAL RKL16ION, AS IT B£SP£CTS> llf THE FOUATJI 

PLACE, THE MOTIVES OF DUTY, DRAWN FROM THfi 

PROBABLE HOPES OF A FUTURE EXISTENCE* 

After stating the general principles of human doty, as it ii 
prescribed by the religion of nature, it is proper, in the last 
place, to turn our attention to the motives, from the same 
source, by which it b enforced. Those drawn from a ra- 
tional consideration of our interests, pleasure, and happiness, 
in the present life, will be the same in natural, as b revealed 
religion. Revelation presents us with the highest possible 
inducements, which can be derived from the hopes and fears 
of futurity, exhibited in the clearest and the strongest light. 
Natural reason, likewise, presents to mankind its motives 
drawn from the same source, and, though far from being so 
clear and powerful as those which address us from the reveal- 
ed word of God, yet well deserving our consideration, as 
those alone to which the great majority of mankind can have 
recourse ; and which shew us how far human reason, in its 
most cultivated state, may lead us, in the investigation of 
this most important doctrine, unaided by any direct and isv* 
mediate light from Heaven. For this purpose, I shall propose 
to you the chief of those genera] arguments, on which the phi- 
losopher professes to found his belief, or rather his hope of 
the immortality of the soul. The authority of the law of vir- 
tue would be very feebly felt by the greater part of mankind, 
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if the expeclatioiis, or the apprehensions of existing after this 
life, were not shewn to rest on, at least, probable foundations. 
We must confess, however, that probability is the utmost 
which reason, paying all due deference to its powers, has 
been able to attain on this interesting subject. We must 
look for that clear and full persuasion, on which the soul can 
repose with assurance in the midst of afBiction, and at the 
approach of death, only in the sacred scriptures. But the 
human mind, in its anxious longings after immortalit}-, is in- 
clined to make the most of those feeble lights, which reason 
holds out to encourage its hopes. And Cicero could only 
say, but he says it with the enthusiasm natural to a virtuous 
mitid, that *^ if he were deceived in cherishing the hope of 
an immortal existence, he wished not to be awakened from so 
agreeable a delusion.'' And Socrates, in his last conversa- 
tion with his friends, just before drinking the fatal hemlock, 
thus took his leave of them, — " You go to your ordinary oc- 
cupations, I to my fate ; which of us shall enjoy the happier 
lot is known only to the Gods." 

The christian religion has produced such a deep and gen- 
eral persuasion of this doctrine, in the minds of its disciples, 
as has induced a common belief, that the evidence which 
reason yields in its support, is much more direct and clear, 
than, on the most fair and candid examination, it will be found 
to be. There are, however^ such stmng ami ration il prob- 
abilities, drawn both from the physical and moral order of 
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their natures are susceptible. Arriving at this, they begiu 
gradually to decay. Other animals increase to a certmn de- 
gree of strength, and sagacity, which is, evidently, the ulti- 
mate limit within which their natures are bounded. Their 
several species appear to be equal in all ages. There is a 
point, below which, they hardly ever fall, and above which 
they cannot rise. Far otherwise is it with man. The great- 
est portion of his powers would be lost, and he would seem 
to have been made in vain, if there were not another state of 
being, in which they may unfold themselves, and attain that 
perfection of which they are capable. Hardly can we con- 
ceire it to be consistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
God, to bestow on man so many incipient talents, only to be 
checked^ or cot o^ in the very commencement of their pro- 
gress,— germs which are never suffered to come to their ma- 
turity. Moral and religious sentiments, in particular, do not 
seem to have any reasonable object, if we are to regard our- 
ieWes,as being only particles of animated dust, destined to per- 
ish almost as soon as we begin to exist ; and have not, beyond 
tfatf life, the hope of some nearer approach to the deity, and 
the expectation of some reward from him, which shall depend 
on the purity of our pious .affections, and the integrity of our 
virtuous conduct in this life. The sacrifices of virtue, would 
be without remuneration ; and the nobleat dispositions of the 
heart, cultivated with the most devout care, would be like 
incense burnt and scattered by the winds, before a being 
who regards it not. 
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Another argument of no inconsiderable weight, in the ei- 
timation of the rational philosopher, for the doctrine of im- 
mortality, is derived from the general belief of mankind. 
Such a universal concurrence of opinion, indicates some or- 
iginal principle of nature on which it rests ; and which can be 
only the operation of God himself in the human heart. It 
has formed an article of belief in all religions. It has been 
laid at the foundation of all the political institutions of anti- 
quity, as well as of modern ages. And no nation has been 
discovered so rude, and savage, who has not, along with the 
idea of God, united that also, of the future existence of the 
Boul.-^Some philosophers ascribe this interesting phenome- 
non to imitation, and the influence of education. Where 
principles have already a foundation in nature, education and 
imitation readily concur to strengthen their influence. But 
when they are entirely arbitrary, although one principle may 
take root, and be propagated in one nation, and a different 
one in another, yet, when have we seen such uniformity in 
education, among all the inhabitants of the globe, if it has not 
been employed to cultivate some natural principle 7 

It has been boldly asserted, but I conceive with little 
plausibility, that the doctrine has been introduced, and ob- 
tained credit in the world, by the artifice of priests, in order 
to establish their authority over the multitude, by the all 
subduing charm of superstition ; or, by the crafllof politicians, 
and legislators, who found no better way to render their sub- 
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jecfi obedkati tad to confirm tbr authoriij of their lavi^ 
IImo bjr tlie power of religious fear. — In answer to insiona- 
tioQS of this fciiidy we may well ask, when had a few priestSi 
or poKtiriang more cunning than all the rest of mankind t 
But, if it be true, that the order of human society cannot be 
perfiectly mainfained without the belief of a state of future 
wtributioiiy and that, therefore, the whole force of political 
power and intrigue has been employed to establish this sen* 
timent amoi^ the people, this is surely an argument of no in- 
Goosttlerable weight for the truth of the doctrine. Other- 
wise, man must kiTe been formed under the hard necessity 
of being contimnlly deceived, in order to promote his best 
intertata; a consequence which we ought not to impute to 
tfae infioite wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

The universality of this belief, therefore, ought, I pre- 
sumet to be ascribed to an original sentiment of our nature ; 
or, at least, to a conclusion that so necessarily obtrudes it- 
self upon the mind, from the united reflcciions of reason, and 
sentimrBts of conscience, that it may justly be classed along 
with our instinctive feelings. 

It is certainly no proper, or sufficient objection against 
the universality of this opinion, and consequently, the truth 
of this principle connected with it, that there have existed 
philosophers, who have denied it; or whole nations who 
Iiave blended it with many superstitious notionfi.-^A minut<^ 
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which are commonly found to increase in proportion as Ibejr 
appear to be approaching the period of their earthly exist- 
ence. The natural desire of immortality is cert^nly, one 
oi the strongest affections of the human heart, at least, till 
ibe dominion of vicious passions have made it the interest of 
Ae guilty to fear it. It is the most powerful motive of vir- 
tue, and the greatest consolation of good men, under the va- 
rious trials of life* And on the violent and criminal passions 
of the vicious there is hardly any restraint so eflfectual, as the 
apprehension of a future existence, and of the retribution 
with which conscience always accompanies that Cisar. The 
bopes and fears of human nature, therefore, both concur to 
strengthen the probability of a renewed existence after this 
life. If this lively anticipation of a future being, in a happi- 
er state, be implanted in the hearts of good men, by God 
Umself, can we believe that his infinite benignity hath cre- 
sted in them desires only to disappoint them, and inspire 
them with hopes only to tantalize them ? 

The same conclusion is confirmed by the apprehensions 
of wicked men, especially under the stroke of any great ca- 
lamity, or at the approach of death. The conscience of 
goilt anticipates a retribution far exceeding any sufferings to 
viiich it can be subjected in the present life. And very few 
are the cases in which this salutary fear can be entirely ex- 
tii^aiahed by the hardihood of vice, or the perversion of 
a mbguided education. And, certainly, it would not be 
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■erring (he interests of nocktj, or of hntnM nature, to attempt 
to remove frooi the minds of men, those useful restraints 
which the wisdom of divine providenee hath thought proper 
to impose upon the passions, which would, otherwise, be 
dangerous to the peace of societj, and to the best interests 
of Tirtue.<-*-This argument is not a little strengthened by the 
acknowledged effect which the disbelief of the immortality 
of the soul, and the doctrine of a future life would hare up* 
on the state of public morals. The good could hardly find 
in the general order, and distribution of providence, in the 
present state, sufficient motives to sustain them in the con- 
tinual conflicts ; or to encourage the incessant efforts of vir- 
tue, which are often painful and laborious, and not rarely ex- 
posed to extraordinary haaards. If the passions of mea 
were freed from the salutary restramta of religious fear, and 
secrecy were, as it then would be, the eflbctual protection of 
crimes, the greatest infelicity and disorder would reign in 

m 

society. Some of the most eminent of the Roman writers as^ 
cribe the extreme corruption of the Roman manners, towards 
fhe period of the republic, and under the empire in its first 
ages, to the introduction and prevalence of the epicurean 
philosophy, of which the final extinction of the soul at death 
was one of the leading principles. If these reflections be 
well founded, and the doctrine of immortality, and religious 
reverence, which generally accompanies i^ be necessary io 
the peace and order of human society, and the prosperity 
of nations, the truth of fhe prmcij^e is stroi^y implied in 
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thb ttlatary eflfoct It is unreasonable to believe that God 
ftas fimned human nature in snch a manner as to require that 
it riloiiM be gotemed by ialsebood. We ought to presume^ 
on thecontrary) that all the plans of infinite Trisdom do so 
CGrfeslpond, that virtue, and happiness, which appear to be 
the end of the wbole^ must be established by truth alone. 

There appears, hi the next place, such a promiscuous and 
unequal distribution of good and e?il in the present state, as 
gives strong ground to expect, in some future period of our 
existence, a partition of the blessings and inflictions ot divine 
providence more conformable to our ideas of the goodness 
and equity of the Supreme Ruler of the universe. If this 
world were designed to exhibit the ultimate plan of his moral 
government, it would be a most natural expectation to find 
virtue placed in such favourable circumstances, that tranquil* 
lity, comfort, and honor, should, at least, be within the com- 
psBS of its reasonable efforts ; and vice be subjected to de- 
privations, and inflictions that should bear some proportion 
to the disorders and enormities occasioned by it. Contrary, 
however, to thatorder of things which all our ideas of reason, 
aid of the goodness and equity of the Deity would suggest, 
we often behold virtue suffering under deep and unavoidable 
aflSictions ; and those afilictions, not unfrequently, induced 
immediately by a firm and steady adherence to truth and 
duty ; while vice triumphs in the rewards of fraud and treach- 
i^ry. Many writers, professing to put external circumstances 
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Thb mixed and unequal distribution of good and eTil, is 
probably better adapted to a state of probation^ where virtue 
ia exercised and tried, by being thrown into various circum- 
stances of adversity and prosperity, than one which riiould 
indicate a more exact discrimination of character would be» 
But it ia contrary to all our ideas of the divine beneficence 
and wisdom to believe that these probationary sufferings are 
Id be the final reward of virtue ; or that thb mixture of pleas- 
ure and pain, in which the pleasure evidently predominatesr, 
B to be the final infliction of divine justice on vice which dis- 
arrangies flie whole order and harmony of the moral world. 

From these considerations, we have the justest reason to 
coocfode, that this mixed condition of human life, and pro- 
mhcuous distribution of divine providence, indicates, only a 
preparatory state of moral discipline, which has a reference 
to another and higher condition of being.-- 

And this hope we have seen to be confirmed by the anal- 
ogy of nature, which seems inclined not to leave any of 
her works imperfect, and will, therefore, not crush in the 
germ, or arrest in their incipient state, so many noble facuf- 
ties of the human mind, which are evidently capable of at- 
taining a degree of perfection which they never arrive al, 
and of evolving powers which they never display in the pre- 
sent life-— We have seen it confirmed by the general suD 
firage of human nature, resting, it would seem, on an instinc^ 
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to conclude, that the condition of human life, will be greatljr 
improved above its actual state in the present world, both in 
pertwnal form, i^ according to the ideas of religion, we look 
for a re-noion of the bodj with the soul, and m the powers 
of the miod. In those transmutations which pass under our 
immediate review in the insect tribes, we never see them pass 
from one state, to resume the same appearance in another, 
but, in each gradation in their progress, they acquire augmented 
powers, and are invested with new, and more beautiful forms* 
It cannot, therefore, be unreasonable to expect a vast aug- 
mentation in die active powers of our nature, both corporeal, 
and mental ; in the quickness and vivacity of the senses, in 
the beauty and excursive force of the imagination, and the 
penetration and energies of the understanding. And the 
same analogies incline us to expect the addition or develope* 
ment of many new faculties, of which, m the present state, 
the imperfection of our reason cannot form any conception* 

Nor is it improbable that, in an immortal existence, the 
renovated faculties of our nature will advance forward in an 
endless progression of improvements, whether reason incline 
lis more to the idea of one continued but improving form of 
existence, or to the pythagorean principle of successive 
transmutations. And in the system of the universe, there 
is, undoubtedly, an ample theatre for an interminable progress 
both in knowledge and in virtue. Nor can we doubt but that 
there, the wisdom, the power, the goodness, and equity of 
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CHBISTIAN BELIGION. 



niVMAVCTtOS. TUI mCSSIITY 09 KXyXLATION. 

Before proceeding (o the consideration of the doctrines 
oiovKt holy religion, it is necessarj in the first place to dis- 
play its evidenctSf that our faith may not be merely an en- 
thusiastic and visionary confidence, but a rational offering to 
Irntb and reason. 

And if I should propose little, or even nothing that is new 
on tUs subject, I hope to be able to comprise the general 
argument in ftiYor of Christianity, in such a narrow compass, 
and eihibit it in such an easy and perspicuous order, as not 
only to aSbrd conviction, but furnish a concise and ready an- 
swer to those popular objections which are most frequently 
urg^ agamst the holy scriptures. 

But before proceeding directly to exhibit the proofs on 
which our faith in the christian system may rationally rest, I 
shall, in the first place, offer to you several considerations 
which aflford a strong presumption of the necessity of some 
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At the period when Christianity first appeared in the 
world, the principles even of natural religion had nearly per« 
ished from among men. Instead of those pure and sublime 
conceptions which every reasonable and dependent creature 
ought to entertain of the supreme and infinite Creator, man- 
kind had degraded the objects of their worship below even 
the vilest and most profligate of their worshippers. *^ I'he 
glory of the mcomipiible Ood ihey had charged into an 
image made like^ not only to corruptible many but tofour- 
footed beasts and creeping things.^* They deified all the 
passions, and served them with all the vices. What were 
Saturn and Moloch, and Venus and Bacchus, but cruelty, 
and lust, and intemperance personified? And what were 
their altars, their temples, and their groves, but scenes of 
the grossest pollution, and often of the most horrid crimes ? 
In many countries, and especially in India, in Egypt, and 
Syria, they deified the obscenest parts of the human body, 
and served these detestable idols with a correapondent woi^- 
ship. 

The ideas which they framed, and the hopes which they 
conceived of a future state of existence, were so uncertain 
and obscure ; and were at best, so gloomy and uncomforta- 
ble, as to afibrd little encouragement and support to the 
heart in those painful self-denials, and those arduous conflicts 
which it must often undergo in aspiring to an elevated pitch 
of virtue. As little were they calculated to console it at 
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miiot of an oriigiiial revelatioD imptrted by Qod to the (atLer 
€f the human race, and repeated to the second, progenilor 
of mankind after the deluge, and by him communicated to 
the nations immediately springing from him* For, b pro- 
portion as men descended fiurther from this source, and the 
traces of fliis primitiye tradition became obscure, and mix- 
ed with the emm and fiddes which time bcorporated with 
it, we find die deepest ignorance and the grossest idolatry 
prevailing^ together with a correspondent corruption of mor- 
als, which, in a course of ages, arrived, at length, to bid de- 
fiance to all restraint and all decency. The apostle Panl^ 
m the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans,* has drawn 
a dark and melancholy picture of the moral state of the hear 
then world ; and, addressing converted Romans and Qreeks, 
he implicitly appeals for its verification to their own obser- 
n&aa and experience. And some, even of their own wri- 
ten, have given to us the same picture in colours hardly 
lets dark. No where, perhaps, can we find a portrait of the 
moral state of men given in deeper shades than that which 
Iinrenal has drawn of the manners of Rome in his age. And 
though some allowance is to be made for the colourings of 
poetry, and especially of satire ; yet satire must be drawn 
bm real life, and present to us a strong resemblance of 
churacter, otherwise, it loses all its effect. 



"* Son. rhap. I. v. 24-31. 
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inreliending the one, nor of being rationaUy governed by the 
force of the other. 

The muters of science among the Oreeka, folly perauad- 
ed of this truth, never pretended to impart to the people any 
ci their moral or theological systems ; believing them incom- 
petent to comprehend their first principles, and still more in- 
capable of pursuing these principles, in a train of regular, 
but often complicated deductions, to their legitimate conclu- 
sions. Hopeless therefore of their reformation, they aban- 
doned them to the powers of superstition, to practise its ab- 
surd, and often licentious rites, without attemptmg to instruct 
diem. This it was that made Socrates say, as Plato has re- 
corded the conversation, " You may resign all hope of re- 
forming the manners of men, unless it please God to send 
some person to instruct you/' And made Plato himself 
say, ** Whatever is set right, in the present ill state of the 
world, can be done only by the interposition of Qod.""^ 
These ma»ms of these great philosophers imply that, though 
the people may be capable of receiving the most wise and 
excellent principles of theology, or of morals, from authority 
which is supposed to be divine ; jetj if they were set to 
work them out by the efforts of their own understanding, or 
by the aid of merely human teachers, the moral state of the 
world must be irremediable. Blind and arrogant, or scepti- 
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IB tbe em»8, the follies, and corruptions of the philosophers 
themselyes, who cultivated it with the greatest assiduity, and 
who boasted having carried it to its highest improvement. 
What do we find among them but eternal doubts and con- 
tradictions : opinions ever varying, and settled on no certain 
basis of troth ; which were, therefore, found utterly incompe* 
lent to control the passions, or to regulate the conduct even 
of the professed disciples of reason? The lives of the pUlo- 
•ophers, with few exceptions, were not less dissolute than 
those of the people whom they despised. And, on the real 
nhve of religion, and the true principles of duty, the sage, 
V will be seen hereafter, was scarcely better informed than 
(he peasant. 



But, lest these reproaches should seem to be the result 
merely of the prejudices of religion, let me appeal to Cicero, 
the greatest of philosophers, as well as of orators, who de- 
nounces them in still stronger language : << Do yon think, 
aiys he, that these precepts of morality had any influence, 
except in a very few instances, upon the men who speculate 
cd, wrote, and disputed concerning them ? No : who is 
Aere of all the philosophers whose mind, life, and manners 
iere conformed to the dictates of right reason ? Which of 
ftem ever made his philosophy the law and rule of his life, 
^ not merely an occasion of displaying his own ingeuNity ? 
TVhich of then has conformed himself to his own doctrines, 
Or lived m obedience to his own precepts ? On the contrary, 
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tod relBnement, and often sach ajBtematic BcepticiBm, that 
their theological and mora! principles, thrown into the gene- 
ral ouuM of the subtleties of science, about which they were 
accustomed to dispute, lost all authority over human con- 
duct In a short period after the introduction of philoso- 
phy, the greater part of its professors became both vicious 
in their lives, and atheistical in their opinions. And these 
masters of science, instead of proving the reformers of the 
world, only hastened its corruption ; and, by weakening or 
destroybg the ideas of a Supreme Judge, and a future re- 
tribution, opened a wider door to the licentious indulgence 
of all the passions. 

PROOF OF AN ORIOIITAL REVELATION TO MAN. lMPO« 

TENCE OF REASON. NECESSITr OF A 

NEW REVELATION. 

The impotence of reason alone to accomplish the refor- 
znation of the world, in the midst of the darkness and cor- 
ruption into which it was sunk, is manifest from this addi- 
tional fact, that the longer men relied upon it, and commit- 
ted themselves to the guidance solely of its lights ; that is, 
the (arther we descend in history from the beginning of time, 
the more absurd do we 6nd the superstitions of the people, 
the more atheistical and impious the systems of the philoso^ 
phers, and the more degenerate the morals of both. 
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ab of the worid to a much higher and purer standard. No 
where do we now behold altars or oonsecrated groves, rear- 
ed to such divinities as Moloch or Saturui as Astarte, or the 
Cyprian Venus. Every where we find purer and sublimer 
ideas of the divine nature, and of that worship of the heart 
winch ought to be paid to God. Christianity has extended 
a salutary influence even among many tribes of the human 
race who have not yet embraced her holy doctrines, and 
shed some rays of a £vine light into the darkness which still 
rests upon the pagan nations, which we trust, will gradually 
increase, till at length the Sun of Righteousness shall iUumi- 
Bate the whole earth. 

The insufficiency of reason to correct the moral depravi* 
tj of the world will appear with irresistible evidence to those 
who duly consider its defect of ceriaintyj its defect of aur 
thoriiy^ and its defect of motives. Its defect of certainty. 
Reason can proceed but a small distance with any certainty, 
in investigating moral and divine truth, beyond those obvi- 
ous, simple, and almost intuitive dictates of the mind which 
ve common to all mankind. And, in a corrupted state of 
i&anners, experience demonstrates that even these plain and 
luitural dictates may easily be brought into doubt by the so- 
pbistry of the heart, when they oppose its inclinations and 
pleasures. But if the principles and laws of duty, and of 
divine truth, were much more clear and precise than they 
tre, still reason is wanting in the necessary autbority to en- 
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is there to indemnify it for its sacrifices ? What authority t» 
overawe, and restrain it from yielding to the profitable teiop« 
tation? No: the awful majesty of God, the apprehensions 
oi his supreme judgment, the eternal retributions of virtue 
and of vice in a future state of existence, which religion sets 
before the mind, will ever be found necessary, and are no 
more than sufficient to combat the corrupt influence of the 
heart, and of the world. The impotence of reason, therefore, 
Id cure the mfinite errors of the human mind, the idolatries, 
the superstitions, the vices of mankind, appears from everj 
aspect in which the subject presents itself to our view, and 
justifies the conclusion we have inferred from it : the neces- 
sity of a new revelation to restore to the earth the truth 
which it had lost, and to redeem it from evils which the or- 
dinary powers of human reason had become unable to correct* 

This conclusion is justified by another most important and 
interesting fact. Man is evidently a guilty being : he has 
violated the moral law of his nature, and incurred the right- 
eous displeasure of his Creator, and the infliction of all the 
dreadful penalties with which the supreme lawgiver has 
thought it necessary to guard his law. These penalties, 
which are not arbitrary in their nature, but are the decrees of 
infinite wisdom and justice, do not depend merely on the 
mil of the legislator, probably they do not depend even on 

infimte goodness, to inflict or dispense with them at its plea- 

10 
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ahip, the Bimplicity and excellence of the principle which il: 
lajs at the foundation of its moral system,'^ its tendency to 
universal happiness, the grandeur of the prospects which it 
opens into the eternal world, and the sublime conceptions 
which it every where imparts of the divine nature. 

But the truth of Christianity does not rest on the absohUc 
perfection of its doctrines, of which the frailty of human rea- 
son is very Incompetent to judge ; nor on our conclusions 
concerning what ought reasonably to be expected of the in- 
finite benignity and goodness of our heavenly Father, in be- 
half of his erring and miserable creatures : conclusions in 
which we often depart widely from the actual rule of the di- 
vine government ; but it rests on such evidences as every 
man of a sound mind who honestly applies his understand- 
ing to the subject, is capable to judge of; evidences which 
propose themselves directly to the senses, or arise out of the 
known and immutable laws of human nature* 

Accordingly they may be arranged under two heads ; the 
positive and direct, which are addressed immediately to the 
senses ; and the collateral, or presumptive, which arise out 
of a just consideration of the laws of human nature relative- 
ly to this subject. Of the former kind are miracles and the 
fulfilment of prophecy. Of the latter, are those conclusions 

* The love of God and the love of ibii. 
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triiich are justly drawn from the exceOence and peculiarity 
nt character of the author of Christianity, from the humility 
of the instruments employed to promulgate the gospel to man- 
hand, compared with the sublimity and perfection of the 
doctrines which they preached ; from its rapid and exten- 
sive progress, and the important moral changes which it has 
produced in the world ; and from many other similar facts 
which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on the ordinary 
principles of human nature, or of human action ; and which, 
therefore, imply a divine agency and direction. The for- 
mer, when fairly attended to, do, in each particular case, 
carry with them entire conviction of the immediate interposi- 
tion of God-, for none but God can operate a miracle, or foretel 
with minute accuracy, future and distant events. The latter 
tiiough, sini^ly taken, they do not amount to absolute proof, 
yet collectively, produce the highest degree of probabilily. 

By certain writers every pretence to miracles becomes im- 
mediately suspected, and is deemed a sufficient reason for 
not entering farther into an examination of the evidences of 
revelation. This is, in effect, declaring it to be impossible 
for God to communicate himself by any revelation of his 
will to mankind. For if he ever deigns to make such com- 
munication, it can only be made immediately by himself, or 
by inspired men, who speak as the organs of his Holy Spi- 
rit If it be made immecliafely by himself, either by means 
of a divine voice from heaven, or by any supernatural im- 
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pressioD on the flenses, Buch a revelation must be itself one 
of the greaf est of miracles. If holj men speak as they are in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, can their testimony be received 
with a rational faith, unless it be accompanied by such works, 
or such clear predictions of future events, above the power, 
and beyond the foresight of man, as will demonstrate that it 
is God who speaks by them ? In no other way can a divine 
mission be authenticated. I repeat it then, if it is reasona- 
ble to expect a revelation from God in any circumstances of 
the world; if a revelation is not impossible, or in the 
highest degree, improbable ; miracles are not only not in- 
credible, but necessary. No revelation can found any just 
claim to the belief of mankind, on any other ground in the 
first instance, than such supernatural and miraculous opera- 
tions as the power of God only can effect ; or such clear 
predictions, as none but an omniscient spirit, who foresees 
the end from the beginning, and has laid the whole train of 
causes and events in the unrverse, could impart to the hu- 
man mind. If then, the christian system contains a real 
communication to mankind from the infinite fountain of truth, 
it must have been announced under the seal of great and nu- 
merous miracles, for prophecy itself is a species of miracle* 
On the other hand, if we possess satisfactory evidence that 
such miracles were wrought at the promulgation of the gos- 
pel, we ought to entertain no doubt of its being the word of 
God ; since it comes to us vouched by the seal of God. For 
what is a miracle ? A proper understanding of this term 
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■hoidd lie tt the foanclation of our present inquiry. It is 
foch an iovenion, or suspension of the ordinary laws of na- 
tnre aa can be reasonably ascribed only to him by whom 
those hwa were originally ordained. And whenever he con- 
deacenda to work a miracle, the operation of his almighty 
power nmst be regarded, by every rational mind, as the 
aanctioo and aeal of truth. 

In exhilMtii^ the direct and positive evidence of Christi- 
anity, I shall, in the first place, treat of (he evidence of mi- 
radea; and afterwards of that derived from prophecy. 

To the aposQes, the miracles of our blessed Lord were 
immediate objects of sense : to us, they come through the 
medium of human testimony ; but testimony of such a kind, 
and confirmed by so many, and such extraordinary circum- 
stances accompanying, or following the miracles themselves, 
and dependent upon them, that no facts, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world have ever descended to posterity vouched 
by anch a weight of moral evidence. They are attested by 
numerona witnesses of the soundest judgment, and the most 
unauapected integrity : by men whose wri(in;;s evidently de- 
monstrate that they were at the greatest distance from that 
weakness of mind on the one hand, whicli would render tlicm 
liable to be deceived themselves ; and, on the other, from 
that ardent enthusiasm, or that knavery of character, which 
would incline them to pass a deception upon other?* for (li** 
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iy of revelation. The objection maj be considered in a 
apecalative, and in a practical view. In the former, the sum 
of it ia: that the plana of infinite wisdom are immutable ; for 
otherwise, they would not be perfect God himself, there- 
fore, cannot change the order of nature, still less can he allow 
a feeble mortal, for any purposes whatever, to change it, in- 
asmuch as it has been established by his own most perfect 
wisdom. I answer, that the plans of divine intelligence must 
be immutable, as long as the reasons on which they were 
originally arranged remain the same. Rut if those reasons 
ire changed, may they not induce a proportionable alteration 
in the order of providence ? Inasmuch then, as the existence 
and the whole system of this world, bear a relation to the 
moral state of man, if man has criminally changed his ori^al 
itate, and although created in innocence, has fallen into sin, 
dthongh created immortal has become liable to death, can 
we pronounce it unworthy the goodness, or the wisdom of 
God, to afford his creature, humbled and conscious of guilty 
the hope of mercy, and to confirm that precious hope by 
such visible interpositions of divine power as leave the peni- 
tent sinner no room to doubt but that it is God himself who 
is the author of his consolation ? 



The second view in which this objection has been present- 
ed is less speculative. It is the celebrated argument ascribed 
' to the ingenuity of Mr. Hume, although, it is probable of 

much earlier origin, and which has exercised the talents of 

11 
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several able and judiciouB writers to refute its sophistry.'^ I 
think I shall weaken nothing of its force hy the following 
statement ; All our knowledge of natural thii^s ne derive 
solely from experienee* And the only rational ground of 
our belief of what has ever happened^ or what can happen in 
the morldy is our own experience of the regular and constant 
course of nature* Men may impose upon us by false testi- 
mony^ or they may be deceived themselves ; but nature never , 
changes. Inasmuch //ten, as we have liad no experience of 
any mirax^fdous changes in the order of the world, it is tm- 
reasonable to believe that any such have ever taken place, 
wliatever may be the number, or the character of the wit- 
nesses by whom they liave be^n attested. If the principle 
of this objectbn is found to be false, the whole objection 
must fall to the ground with it. If it will not hold b its ap- 
plication universally to other subjects, it is contrary to all 
just reasoning to admit its validity only against the miracles 
of the gospel. Let us then try its application in other 
cases : let us follow it to its ultimate consequences ; these 
will be found sufficient to destroy it. It leads to atheism ; 
acted upon in its full extent it would resist all improvements 
in science ; it will be found, in opposing the moral to the 
physical phenomena of nature, to refute itself. At least the 



* Particularly Dr. CaupbcU in his treatise on miracles. Biihop WatMO in his 
third letter to Mr. Gihhon, liavini; introdiied the sul^ect, appean to me to havci, 
in a few ■entencef, effectually overturned the principle on which the whole objeo- 
tloD rests. 
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moai phenomena will conclude as strongly in favour of the 
minbcles of the gospel as the physical, admitting the justness 
of the principle, would seem to contradict them. 

I retam back on these ideas. And in the first place, it 
leads to atheism. For, if our o\rn experience is the sole 
and exclusive ground of judging of whatever is credible in 
the physical history of the world, it is unreasonable to be- 
lieve that this globe ever had a beginning, or that it will ever 
perish. It must always have existed, and must always con- 
tinue to exist in the same state in which we now behold it. 
There can be no future condition of existence for human na- 
ture, no fnture jodgment, no future retribution to the righte- 
ous and the wicked. For each of these states implies a 
condition of things, such as has never come under our ob- 
servation, or been the subject of our experience. There 
is, on fUs Bopposition, no foundation for religion. The or- 
der of the world most be eternal, immutable, necessary ; and 
can have no dependence on a creating and intelligent cause. 
We rnnst embrace the philosophical absurdity of an eternal 
succession of mutable and perishing beings ; and are driven 
to fhe impious alternative of believing that there is no God t 
or, that the universe itself is God.*^ 



• Tbii tenet of the Aristotelian philosor.by ha« alwnv* hrr-n rcfrai'^H bv ^^u'lf 
uua ai only a modification of athoirx 
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lure for repeating these ezperimenta, since his own past ex« 
perience of«the course of nature is the sole criterion of what- 
ever it credible. And whence should the greater portion 
of Hiankind derive their knowledge who possess neither the 
skilly nor the means requisite to make the necessary experl- 
mentSi if they are not to rely for the truth of new facts in 
flcience, and facts the most remote from the analogy of their 
own experience, upon the testimony of others ? Must not 
the progress of science be arrested almost at its commence* 
ment ? 

Let us take another example in which no experiment cnn 
possibly be applied to verify the testimony of the narrators 
frith regard to facts the most certain in nature. The inha- 
bitants of a torrid climate never can have the efiects of frost 
presented to their senses. Congelation is as great a mjste- 
ry to them, as any mystery or miracle of the christian reli- 
^n. According to this favourite maxim of infidelity, then, 
ihey ought to refuse all credit to the fact : and the king of 
Siara acted according to the principles of sound wisdom in 
punishing the Dutch navigator for insulting his understand* 
ing by incredible stories, who assured him, that, in Holland, 
water became so hard during part of the year, that it bore 
horses and carriages upon its surface. If testimony were, 
under no circumstances, sufficient to vouch to ui facts which 
not only are not conformable, but which, in many instances, 
are contrary, to all our past experience, science must be 
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refutes itself. Fori if the physical course of iKiture, on 
which the argument rests, is found to be stable and uniform, 
the moral order of things appears to be not less steady and 
regular. • If the former of these facts opposes, upon Mr. 
Home's principle, our reception of the miraculous history of 
the gospel ; the latter, upon the same ground, forbids the re- 
jecticm of that history, if, by rejecting it, we must contradict 
all the moral phenomena of human nature. Admitting then, 
what can hardly be denied by the bitterest enemies of Chris- 
tianity, that the apostles and evangelists were men of the 
soundest understandings,* and the most upright hearts, it is 
contrary to all that we know of the motives of human con- 
duct, that* for the sake of propagating a most improbable, 
and to them, unprofitable imposture, they should voluntari- 
ly submit to incessant toils and extreme sufferings; they 
should abandon all (bat is usually accounted most dear to the 
human heart, and march with intrepidity through perpetual 
persecutions to certain death inflicted in the most excruciat- 
ing and dreadful forms. Their writings, which are always 
rational in their doctrines, simple in their style, and calm and 
jadicious in their manner of address, exempt them from eve- 
ry charge of enthusiasm ; yet, renouncing all the early pre- 
judices of their nation, in which they had been educated. 



* The perfectioD of that 8>'stcni of pii-ty and morals iHihli-chcd b; tlicse Iiiimblr 
^^ttrnen, no far exceUiog the philosophy of their a<£e, dcmontftratcs that, if thfv 
••Wttot iiMpired from above, they niiist have po-senrcd a drgrcc of wisdoiD up'* 
;far turpaniat! wUatc\Tr antijiilty ha§ prndij-'-d hr«Hff» 
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to Christ as being Gonfermable, or cmtnrf to oar 
sxperitBee, but bj^ the character and competence of the 
witneaies, together with aH the preparatorj and attendhig 
eirciiiiMtancea of these miracleSf and their conseqaences op* 
SB the worU, that the qaestion of their truth is to be decided. 

TBI CBBDIBILITT Or THB WITITBSSES OF THE MIRACLES 
Am BSSUHEECTIOE OF CHRIST* 

Let vs then enter a little more particularly into flie char* 
«eler of the witnesses of the gospel, the circumstances under 
which its miraculous history was published to the world, and 
has been transmitted to us, and the wonderful consequences 
Which followed its publication. A brief review of these to- 
pics, while it will confirm the answer which has been giren 
te the objection of Mr. Hume, particularly in the last view 
which we have taken of itf will serve, at the same time, to 
strengthen our fiuth m the evangelic history, both by the 
support which we will find it possesses in the clearest and 
most unequivocal laws of moral evidence, and by the extra- 
erdinary effects which have resulted from it, which plainly 
iwquired the power of a divine cause to produce them. 

As it has been shown that there Is no insuperable objec* 

taoo, arising from the flalure of miraclea, against their exiit« 

eoce, when alleged m ftvour of a divine revelation; and 

as they have been demonstrated even iQ be necessary proofs 

12 



q[ a diTiiie mission^ if Crod should ever deign to reveal hifti 
will in any extraordinary manner to the world, the credit of 
the miracles which are said to have been wrought in confir- 
mation of the gospel must depend primarily on the credibili- 
ty of the witnesses who have attested them. And, when this 
subject is fairly and candidly examined, not only will these 
witnesses be found entitled to the highest credit, but their 
testimony will appear calculated almost irresistibly to com- 
mand our assent ; with so many circumstances of authority 
and certainty is it attended, which place it far before the 
evidence by which any other facts in the compass irf univer- 
sal history have been vouched*. 



The witnesses of extraordinary facts ought to be men olF 
anblemished integrity, and of clear and penetrating discern- 
ment ; unbiassed by any motives of mterest which might be 
liable to blmd them to the truth, or to corrupt the purity of 
their testimony. And certainly the apostles and evangelists 
of our blessed Lord have left us, in their writings, their dis- 
coivses, and their conduct, the most indubitable proofii of 
the soundest understanding, of the sincerest piety, and tbt 
most dismterested devotedness to the best interests of man- 
kind, which would render it impossible, m a long course of 
intimacy with their Master, to be deceived by any fictitious 
demonstrations of a divine power, and should free diem from 
every suspicion of fabricating a history to impose upon the 
world. 
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and die importmce of those holy doctrinei which they 
faulty «nd tboie astonishing &ct8 which thej published 
to the universe. And the perfect sincerity and persuasion 
of men^ at ooce so pious and so wise, who were so capable 
of diacriminatiDg reality from pretence, and who had so 
anny opportunities of intimately observing the works which 
they attest, aflfbrd to the candid and serious inquirer, the 
moat satisfactory grounds of belief. 

Let us contemplate the disinterestedness and suflferings of 
the first nunistera of Christianity, and witnesses of the niira- 
cles of our Saviour. They speak a powerful language to 
the heart, and leave us no room to question the sincerity and 
the perfect veracity of these faithful men. It is true that 
men, impelled by a bold and ardent ambition, or inflamed by 
the hope of fortune, or of glory, may sometimes endure with 
fortitude the greatest suflferings, or encounter with firmness 
the moat formidable dangers. But without the prospects of 
honour or emolument, and in the face of poverty and dis- 
grace, of universal obloquy and hatred, of the fiercest perse- 
cutions and the most cruel deaths, voluntarily to undertake 
to propi^te a known and deliberate imposture, merely for 
the glory of a Master who had already perished by an igno* 
miniouB death, and from whorn^ of consequence, no farther 
expectations could be entertained ; and, with a patience and 
bemsHi worthy only of the h^hest virtue and the noblest 
0lidS| to consent to be the ministers of falsehood, deceit and 
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Tillanjy is contrary to all the known principles of human ac- 
tion, and, in such men as the apostles, is utterly incredible. 
Jesus Christ promised to his disciples no rewards in the exe- 
cution of their arduous mission but such as should take place 
10 a future state of existence ; of which they could have no 
other assurance than his own miracles. If then they made such 
astonishing sacrifices, as it is known they did make, from no 
rational motive, with no prospect of recompense^ it was a 
solitary phenomenon, altogether inexplicable on any of the 
ordinary principles of conduct among men. On the other 
hand, if they were governed by the hope of future and celes- 
tial rewards, their belief of which could rest only on their 
perfect conviction of the truth of the miracles and resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour, what stronger evidence could we demand 
of the reality of these facts ? 

Their Master not only promised them no rewards, but 
forewarned them that they should suffer \n his cause every 
evil that could be inflicted by the hatred, the malice, and the 
power of men. And they were accordingly exposed to 
every form of contumely, pain and death. They were load- 
ed with chdns, thrust into dungeons, lacerated with scourging, 
crucified, sawn asunder, clothed with the skins of wild beasts 
and exposed to be hunted by dqgp, burnt at the stake, in- 
vested with pitched shirts, to which when fire was applied, 
they were used as torches in the night to light the barbarous 
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qMNrfs of the populace, "i^ These terrors were sufficieot, one 
would thiok, to shake the constancy of integrity itself; but 
certainly, more than sufficient to appal hypocrisy and false- 
hood, or even the least doubtfulness of the cause in which 
they were embarked. But by no fear of sufiering, nor by 
any hope of reprieve could these good men be moved to re- 
tract, or to mutilate or disguise, any part of the history of 
a Master who was dearer to them than their own lives. If 
they would only have denied the resurrection of Christ, they 
could have delivered themselves out of the most cruel suf> 
ferings, which were often such that we can hardly conceive 
hew human- nature could support them. Yet their dying 
breath, their last accents were stiU used to confirm their un- 
wavering testimony. And among such numbers, not one 
was found to falter. What can mark in the minds of men » 
deeper conviction of trut^ ? 
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A consideration which gives no small additional weight 
to the argument is, that all the original prejudices of their ed- 
ucation, and of national pride and glory, were strongly op- 



* A \'ariety or parages in the epistk^s of the apostles, and in the history of their 

^hy Saint Luke, give us this representation of their extreme FiifTering?, which 

^eoofirmed by almost all the Roman writers of that period who have come down 

Co us; particularly by Suetonius, Pliny, Juvenal, Martial, Epictetus, Marcus 

Aorrlini, and Tadtos. ** Their sufleriugi at their execution, says Tadtus, were 

4paTated by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in the skins of wild 

brasti, aad worried to death by dogs ; some were crucified, and others were 

wrapt in pitched shirts, and set cm fire when tlie day was closed, that tbcy m'trlil 

larre as lights to illuminate the sight. ^' 
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ment of their mioda, before ibey could ^re fall credit to 
their own senies* They conyerBed with hinii they touched 
him, they thrust their hands into his wounded side. They 
could yield such powerful prejudices, supported by all Che 
itroogest passions of human nature, only to the most sensible 
demonstrationa. But when their conviction was once con* 
quered by the illustrious displays of a divine power, and 
■othing but the most illustrious displays of such a power 
could have conquered it, in opposition to every interest and 
every prejudice hitherto cherished by them with the great- 
est fondness, then iheyj who had before been so reluctant, so 
lubelieving, so timid in the cause of a suffering Master, were 
, ready to encounter every form of danger, of suffering, and of 
death, in proclaiming the resurrection, and the miracutons 
history of their Lord. Such a revolution in their ideas and 
their conduct must have proceeded, as they declared it did, 
only from the irresistible manifestations of a divine power 
with which he confirmed his doctrine, and demonstrated his 
title to a spiritual and heavenly kingdom. 

It may be said that fortitude and patience in enduring suf- 
ferings, is no certain proof of the truth of any system of prin- 
ciples ; because an enthusiastic mind may be so wound up, 
as to dare any danger, or to support any pain, in defence of 
its favourite opinions. I confess that voluntary suffering ui 
any cause, is not an infallible test of fm/A, but it is a test of 

sincerih/* It demonstrates the full perBua«ion of Hie soni of 
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niB^ed itielf with their perfect knowledge and belief of the 
resurrectioD, and of all the miraculous works of their SaTiour^ 
on which their faith of his divine misaiony and of the doc- 
trine of salvatioa which they proclaimed to the world, was 
fimoded. 

If the preceding reflections are just, the miracles of Christ 
are confirmed to us by an evidence which ought to command 
our fullest assent And if his miracles are established, the 
diyittity of his mission and of his gospel, follows as a nec^s- 
9UJ consequence.''^ 

Having then, in the first place, demonstrated this princi- 
|le, that our experience of the uniformity of nature does not 
dbrd ■ any solid objection against miracles performed in a 
cause worthy of God ; we have seen, in the next place, that 
if any supernatural event is capable of being confirmed by 
human testimony, there can exist no reasonable doubt with 
regard to the reality of the miracles of the gospel. And I 
must again repeat, that no facts in the compass of universal 
history have come down to us confirmed by such variety, 
and such strength of evidence. 



Celsus, the most ingenious and perhaps tLc bitterest enemy of the christians 
;the pbilosophen of that age, does not pretend to deny the miracles ascrib- 
ed to Jcsui Christ, but teems d'lsposed to impute tbem to the powers of uap<v 
The KMQoe ctf oiodeni timM will never admit such a solution of miraculous pbf - 
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the fame niraculoiii powen imparted to Ihem by their Ma»- 
ter. And can it reasonably be believed that the story of 
miraclea performed in Judea, a remote and despised comer 
of the world, should have been received by the greatest as 
well as the most barbarous nations, in the circumstances in 
which it was received, and followed by the mighty conse- 
quences which actually resulted from it, unless the heralds 
who published it had been able to confirm their testimony 
by the most palpable demonstrations of a divine power ac- 
companying their preaching ? On no other ground do I think 
we can propose any rational solution of this great moral phe- 
nomenon. 

Let us then examine the greatness of the effect, and com- 
pare it with the circumstances of the world at that period, 
and with the apparent impotence of the instruments by 
which it was produced, and, I doubt not, this conviction will 
meet us with almost irresistible force. 

We learn from the history of the acts of the apostles, 
which contains, however, but a very brief and partial narra- 
tion of their transactions, and from various intimations either 
more direct or incidental, given in the epistles, especially of 
Saint Paul, that the gospel had spread, within a very few 
years after the death of the Saviour, to all the regions of the 
known world, and in every country had made numerous con- 
Ferts. This representation is confirmed by the Roman wri- 
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being purchased.* Justin Martyr, who wrote only a few 
years afler Pliny, declares, ^ there is not a nation either of 
Greek, or Barbarian, or any other name, even of those who 
wander in tribes and live in tents, among whom prayers and 
thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and Creator of 
the universe in the name of the crucified Jesus.'' And 
Tertullian, who flourished half a century later, afler appeal- 
ing to the rulers of the Roman empire for the diffusion of the 
chrisfian religion at that epoch thoughout its immense ex- 
tent, enumerates many nations beyond its limits, as the 
Moors, the Getulians, the Sarmatians, ibe Dacians, the Ger- 
mans, and the Scythians, who had become converts to the 
truth. '^ And, saith he, although we are so great a multitude 
that, in almost every city, we form the majority of the in- 
habitants, we pass our time modestly and in silence." To 
these nations St. Jerom adds the Indians, the Persians, the 
Coths and the Elgyptians. But, not to multiply quotations, 
it is well known that, in less than three centuries, the whole 
Koman world had become christian. 

Having, in this cursory manner, presented to your view 
the wide and rapid extension of the christian doctrine in the 
first age, let us, in the next place, compare it with the feeble 
instruments employed in this great work, and with the diffi- 
^^^ties which they had to encounter^ and, I persuade myself; 

*€. Plio. Tnij. imp. lib. 10. cpist. 97. 
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vrhb such feeble instruments, and in bo short a period of. 
time, did the ascended Saviour, just after he had exhibited 
before the vie^ of mankind the most discouraging proofs of 
his own assumed weakness in tlie death to which he submit^ 
ted, subdue the world to the obedience of the gospel, over^ 
turn the altars and the temples of paganism, banish from their 
shrines the idols with their priests, change the moral and re- 
ligious systems of the universe ; in one word, overthrow, and 
utterly eradicate from the hearts of men, whatever the revo* 
lution of ages bad rendered most venerable and sacred in 
their esteem ; whatever had been most firmly incorporated 
with their interests and their pleasures, or most deeply in- 
trenched among Ibeir prejudices. This astonishing revolu- 
tion, which not all the wisdom of their sages, combined with 
all the power of their princes, could have efiected, was the 
work of a few Galilean fishermen, aided only by one man of 
eloquence and cultivated talents. And how was it effected ? 
By the most improbable of all means : preaching the mira- 
culous history of a crucified man, together with the doctrines 
of repentance and self-denial so revolting to the cornipted 
tastes of human nature. 3Iay I not, then confidently de- 
■land if the rapid extension of the religion of Christ under 
the agency of such instruments, by the preaching of such 
doctrines, through countries so various and distant, and so 
opposite in manners, in language, in political interests, in re-* 
Ugious customs and ideas, and in all those distinctive pecu* 

liarities which divide and alienate nations from one anether. 

14 
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does not contab) in the greatnets and the extraordlnaij 
■ature of the efiect, a demonstration of the reality of the 
BiirBcIeB bj which it was accomplished ? Could obscure 
and despised strangers have carried the triumphs of the 
humble cross to the ends of the earth, and fixed the 
hopes of the world on a dying Saviour, unless they had 
borne in their hands the credentials of Heaven, and dis* 
played to the senses, and the inmost convictions of mankind, 
the seal of their heavenly mission in the constant operations 
of a divine and omnipotent power attending their ministry ? 
Their success could not have flowed from their powers of 
persuasion, nor the force of their reasonings ; for they were 
not themselves masters of eloquence or of science. But if 
fliey had been instructed in all the wisdom of the schools, 
the sages of the pagan world had long since found that the 
nass of mankind are incapable of entering into the specula- 
tions of philosophy. By philosophic reasoning they had 
never been able to do any thing eflfectual for the reformatioa 
of the world. The apostles simply propounded the moral 
maxims, and divine dogmas of their great Teacher, confirm- 
ing them by the supernatural evidence of the works which 
he enabled them to perform. Thus their doctrines rested 
on the same proofs with those principles of natural religions 
which the Creator has inscribed with his own hand, and im- 
pressed by his own power on the face of nature, I mean the 
characters which it bears of his omnipotence. No other 
«veB plausible account can be given of a phenomenon unpar- 
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allehd m the annalB of the world. For, however reluctant 
reuon may be to admit miraclesy no miracle was ever so 
great aa such a revolution would t>e, effected by twelve ilUt^ 
erate Oahermen, without the immediate co-operation and 
aids of the Holy Spirit. 

If we consider the difficulties and the apparently insur- 
mowitable obstacles which opposed the success of the apos* 
ties, they will furnish strong additional proofs that these hum« 
ble ministers of the Redeemer must have been endued with 
miraculous powers. 

I will not repeat here those impediments which naturally 

arose out of the obscurity of their own station ; the hatred or 

contempt with which their nation was viewed ; and their ut« 

ter destitution c^all those talents of learning and eloquence 

which are calculated to command the respect and admiratioa 

of the world. Under all these disadvantages, which were 

more than sufficient to ruin the success of men who were not 

inspired from Heaven, without patronage, without friends^ 

without respect for their personal attributes, or influence 

Srom the character of their nation, were they obliged to pass 

with the gospel in their hands into the remotest countries, 

unong uaknown people, ever prone to receive strangers with 

Wousy, or to look down upon them with contemptuous dis- 

^. In this case, their contempt of these poor and for- 

^ fishermen would be very gi-eatly increased by their 

srlDgicg te them what, to their apprehension, would be only 
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vernment. So that tlie gospel was obliged to combaf, at llic 
same tioie, wi(h the blind superstition and furious lii^otry of 
the multitudei with the wealth and power of the temples, 
and with the pride and jealousy of tyrannical rulers armed 
with the swordy who were afiaid of nothing; so much as of 
innovation. We may safely appeal to the common sense of 
mankind if obstacles like these must not have been utterly 
insuperable to such men as the apostles, going out to the 
world solely in tlieir own powers of reasoning and persuasion, 
without the supernatural aid and the accompanying testimony 
of the Holy Spirit of Truth. 

The natural ditficullies of Wis great undertaking were al- 
most incalculably increased by the fate of their Master, 
#hose miraculous history, whose hTe, death, and resur- 
cection they were commanded to publish, and in whose name 
they were commissioned to preach. Crucifixion was the 
most ignominious punishment among tl:c Romanf , reserved 
only for the most detested criminals. Nothing could shock 
the ideas of such a people more than to elevate to the rank 
of a divinity a crucified man^ the native of a remote, depen- 
dent, and despised province, who had sufTcred like a male* 
factor and slave for alleged crimes agalnsl liic dominant state. 
This circumstance alone was sufficient, accorduig \o the 
common apprehensions of the world, to blast entirely theu* 
hopes of success. Of the magnitude of this difficulty we 
vaxlf frame some conception by putting an analogous case. 
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Otis and palpable, capable of itanding the most rigorous scru- 
tiDj of envj, of hatred, of interest, of every wounded pre- 
judicei and of all the ingenuity which a learned and enlight* 
died age could bring to the investigation. Nothing less can 
account for the vast and surprising efiect which the simplici* 
ty of the christian doctrine, and of the primitive ministers of 
Christianity, has been seen to produce. As miracles appear 
to be the only power which could have given such a rapid 
extension to the religion of Christ, in that enlightened and 
inquisitive period, throughout such various, proud, and ho;^- 
^tile nations ; so the rapidity of lU extension in the face of 
iafinite difiiculties, furnishes one of the most irresistible evi- 
dences or the reality of the miracles. 

In order to account for the rapid propagation of the chris- 
tian religion without having recourse to the assistance of mira- 
cles, some writers have supposed that the superior reason- 
ableness of the moral system of the gospel above that of any 
of the popular institutions of paganiism facilitated the success 
of the apostles. For, with all their objections against the 
mysteries of Christianity, they are obliged to acknowledge 
the excellence of its moral code. On the other hand, 1 have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing that merely the reasonableness 
rf a religion, or of any moral system, never procured it, in 
flic first instance, an easy and general reception among the 
maw of mankind. If it has not been incorporated by educa- 
fwn with their earliest habits of thinking, it must claim their 
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of kaniingy and hid begun to be a subject of ridicule to the 
Gommon people ; and christianitj only came in to occupy the 
room which thej had left vacant. A less happy conjecture! 
perhaps, could hardly have been framed. IncreduUtj, sure- 
Ijf is not a fiivourable soil for the reception and growth of a 
new religbn. On the contrary, when men, in the progress 
of a sceptical philosophy, and of the dissolution of the public 
morals, come to disbelicTe, and hold in contempt the religion 
in which they have been educated, they are then prone to 
confound all religions, and, along with their country's godi, 
to reject, even without examination, every new doctrine 
which pretends to be derived from heaven. 

There are authors who think they have made a shrewd 
observation on human nature, and the liberal genius of ancient 
manners, when they ascribe the easy introduction of christi- 
tmty into the Roman empire, to what has been, quaintly 
enoo^, called the sociable spirit of paganism. 

The Ghreeks and Romans believing in the existence of 
keal deities who presided over particular districts and re- 
tgooA of the earth, easily granted to foreigners the privilege 
of mtroducing their country gods into Athens and Rome, 
vid performing towards them their country's rites, because 
It was imagined they would not be pleased with any other. 
It was never intended that these stranger gods should sup< 
phfit the native deities of Cbeece and Italy. It was never 
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fif that higb and commanding eloquence which attracts the ad- 
mintioii of the worid. Although mferior in these respects 
to the nations among whom they travelled preaching the gos- 
pel^ and although they derived no influence from the splen- 
dour or power of their country, yet every thing yielded be- 
fore them. How far superior to them in every human advan- 
tage are the present missionaries of our holy religion. Do they 
not possess incomparably higher degrees of science than the 
people to whom they are sent ? And do they not go under 
the personage of nations regarded in those distant countries 
with the greatest veneration for their vast ascendancy over 
the rest of mankind in arts, and in arms ? But they are com- 
paratively unsuccessful, because they do not carry with 
flieni. Eke the apostles, the ensigns of heaven, that is, the de- 
monUratian of ike Spirit in his miraadous power.* 

Experience then, and reason, both concur to demonstrate 
that, without the co-operation of miracles, the christian doc- 
trine could not have made such rapid and extensive progress, 
IS we have seen it do, through nations so various, so distant, 
lad flo opposite in their characters : and this astonishing 
pogreae, as haa been before asserted, aflbrds a strong con- 
Smation of the reality of the miracles on which Christ found- 
ed his claim to be acknowledged as the Son of God, and the 
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THB PBETBKCE OF CKEDULITT ALLEGED AGAINST TII08B 

« 

WHO EMBRACED THB GOSPEL. EMBRACED RT 

THE LEARNED AS WELL AS THE VULGAR. 

IMPOSTORS AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

It b ofleii alleged by those who are iinfricnJiy io the 
icbristkn revelation, that the credulity of mankind, and their 
love of the marvellous, is sufficient to account for the pro- 
gress of the gospel, and the general belief of its miracles. 
<< The weakness of illiterate followers, they say, would gree- 
dily swallow the pretended wonders of their Master. They 
could easily ndae the wonder-loving spirit of their hearers, 
who would be ready, without inquiry, either to admit their 
own pretences to a miraculous power, or to believe the fa- 
bled miracles of Christ." By a few such general sneers 
they save themselves the trouble of examining the evidences 
of the christian revelation, and cast off from their consciences 
•the irksome authority of the christian law. 

It is true the ignorant in all countries are credulous ; and, 
ia consequence of this tendency of mind, they abound in 
narrationB of silly wonders. But is there, therefore, nothing 
really wonderful m the providence of Qod over the world, 
or in the dispensation of his mercy to mankind ? Certainly, 
every candid reader will confess that the miracles of the 
gospel ought not to be compared with those ridiculous and 
local prodigies recited in every district of every country by 
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led mrratioiiB are given with a dignified simplicity, their mor- 
al instnuctionsi in a clear and judicious train of reasoning en- 
fiwced with temperate warmth. We find in them none of 
tfaoae wild fervors, and ridiculous extravagancies which seem 
inseparable from the spirit of enthusiasm. They exhibit all 
the prooG^ which writing and conduct can manifest, of the 
most ondes^gning sincerity ; and speak of the most astonish- 
11^ displays of divine power in the miracles of their Master, 
and their own, ui a strain of calm and temperate narration 
which snrprises us not less than the actions themselves. 
They apeak like men who were not only witnesses of the 
miracles of Jesus, but were conacious of the same powers in 
themseWes, and were familiar rvith the works of omnipo- 
tence* Neither enthusiasm, then, which deceives itself, nor 
HnpoBtmre, which endeavours to deceive others, nor a weak 
facility rf believing without evidence, can justly be imputed 
to the apostles. Can we then find a more satisfactory rea- 
son oC the universal belief of the miracles of the gospel in 
the credoffity of the world ? 

The populace are prone to listen with a certain idle curi- 
tsity, and to circulate with eagerness among themselves 
Biarvellons tales when they produce no other efiect than 
Imitating, and giving play to their natural \o\ c of wonder. 
But, when they are to affect any great interest ; when the 
belief of them is conjoined with the sacrifice of their pas- 
riona, flieir pleasures, their national customs, their honour, 
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or their forlune, the caie is entirelj reversed : then they are 
received with distrust, and scrutinized with rigour* If, in 
dark and ignorant ages, the people are disposed to listen to 
fables which seem to spring out of the geniiis of their reli- 
gion, and are intended only to strengthen then: favourite su- 
perstition, thej would not surelj lend the same easy fiuth 
to prodigies, real or pretended, which should be alleged 
only to overturn whatever was held most sacred among them. 
Besides, wherever the gospel came, the native superstitions 
of the people had pre-occupied their minds. All their cre- 
dulity was already enlisted in opposition to the doctrine, the 
history, and the miracles of Christ. And in proportion to 
their ignorance, was the violence with which (hey were at- 
tached to silly and incongruous fables, which were more 
adapted to the grossness of their minds than the pare and 
spiritual theology and morality of the gospel. 

But, whatever declamations men may think proper to 
make on iU credulity of the vulgar, the belief of the chris- 
tian revelation was not confined to this class of society. It 
early numbered among its disciples magistrates, senators, or- 
ators, and philosophers of the highest distinction for learn- 
ing and eloquence ; men who examined the claims of the 
religion with the most painful diligence, and the most accurate 
scrutiny ; men who reluctantly yielded the hauglitineBS of 
office, the vanity of national superiority, the pride of talents 
and of learning, to the force of truth, and the demonstratieni 
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of • dmne power accompanjing Christ and hia apoaiieg. 
Not to apeak cf Joseph of Arimathea, one of the aaflhedrim 
of the Jewa, on whose historj sooie obscurity rests, it is cer- 
tun that Dionjaiua^ a member of the celebrated Areopagua 
ef Athena, and FhiTius Clemens, a senator of Rome, suffer- 
ed martTrdom finr Christ in the very first age. Amobius, 
an earlj Uatorian of the church, assures us that men of the 
finest talenta and the greatest learning, orators, grammarians, 
rhetoridans^ hwyers, physicians, philosophers, abandoning 
their fiMmer opinions, and the systems to which they had 
been attached by education, and the habits of a philosophical 
life, now tepoaed their minds only on the truth of the gospel* 
The writinga, and even the names of great numbers of men 
of lettera faava not come down to us. A few only, out of 
multitodea, who^ we are assured, were no way inferior to 
them, and not inferior to the wisest men of the period in 
wUch they lived, have survived to our age."^ And if we 
were to aelect a philosopher of that time, most distinguished 
for the splendour of his talents, the acuteness of his genius, 
and Ae vast extent of h'ls erudition, it would be Origen, with 



* It wiU be nifRcieiit to name the two Diooysii, one of Athens, the otlier of A1- 
naDdria, Quadratus, Arlstideji, Athcnagoras, Clemens, Anatolius, without men- 
tioaing the crowd of the fathers who, redeemed from paganism and the errors of 
thebeftthenphUotophy, embraced the doctrine of Christ with zeal as the repose 
and liope of their souls. Having the strongest motives to examine into the foun- 
datinmof that new and divine philosophy, their nearness to the events recorded 
la the ncred kiftory afforded them the amplest uiq^ds of u^sccrtaiiiing their trutll. 
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whom none of the learned men of his time deservet to be 
ouned as a riiral. 

Is it to be presumed, then, that men of their character, and 
attainments in science, enjoying, as they did, the means of 
the most minute and accurate inquiry, would receive on 
slight evidence, or, indeed, would embrace, without the most 
rigorous examination, a new religion which overturned, and 
treated as folly all their ancient principles of philosophy ? Is 
(here a shadow of probability that such men would enlist 
themselves as disciples, and champions of this religion, with- 
out the most satisfactory evidence of the cKvine authority, 
on which it rested, and the deepest conviction of its infinite 
importance to mankind, when its first effect was to humble 
the pride of human science, on which they had promised 
themselves to build their glory ; when instead of being the 
proud teachers of a proud philosophy, it turned them baek 
to be the self-denied pupils of unlearned Jews, and a cruci- 
fied Saviour ; and above all, when it exposed them to suck 
extreme sufferings as no partial conviction, no doubtful faith, 
and no hasty and immature opinions, could ever have ena- 
bled them to endure ? Not credulity, surely, but conviction 
established upon the most solid basis could have sustained 
them under the operation of those severe and fiery tests 
of their faith to which it was constantly subjected. That I 
may place this pomt in as strong a light as possiblci let me 
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quote here a paauge from the pious and elegant Addison, in 
which it is presented to us with equal force of thought and 
beauty of expression: ^'I cannot help regarding as a stand- 
ing miraclei says he, that amazing, and supernatural cour- 
age, or patience, shown by innumerable multitudes of mar- 
tyrs in those slow and painful torments that were inflicted on 
them. I cannot conceive a man placed in the burning chair 
at liyona, amid the insults and mockeries of a crowded am- 
phitheatre, and still keeping his seat ; or stretched upon a 
grate of iron over coals of fire, and breathing out his soul 
among the exquisite sufierings of such a tedious execution, 
rather than renounce bts religion, or blaspheme his Saviour. 
Such trials seem to me above the strength of human nature, 
and able to overbear duty, reason, faith, conviction, najjr, 
and the most absolute certainty of a future state. Humani- 
ty, unassisted in an extraordinary manner, must have shaken 
off the present pressure, and delivered itself out of such a 
dreadful distress by any means which could have been sug- 
gested to it We can easily imagine that many persons, in 
•o good a cause might have laid down their lives at the gib- 
bet, the stake, or the block : but, to expire leisurely among 
the most exquisite tortures, when they might come out of 
them even by a mental reservation, or a hypocrisy which 
was not without the possibility of being followed by repen- 
tance and forgiveness, has something in it so far beyond the 
farce and natural strength of mortals, that one cannot but 
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vodi (remeiidiNis conflicts, integritj and truth ahme can sus* 
tam the heart. 

Om important conaideration in the change of those learn- 
ed men, who embraced Christianity in the primitive age, de- 
senrea to be particularlj remarked : they declare that it was 
Bot merely the pmity and perfection of the christian faith, 
which originally produced their conversion from paganism 
and philosophy, but (he miracles which they saw performed 
by the apostles and apostolic men, which carried with them 
vnequiFocal demonstrations of a divine power attending (heir 
doctrine, and without which they would probably never have 
turned their minds to an examination of its excellence. 

Some writers have unaccoun(ably preteftded that the tea* 
timony of the christian fathers to the miracles of the gospel 
ought not to be regarded as possessing any weight in the 
scale of evidence by which we estimate its truth, because it 
is the testimony of friends in favour of their own system. 
But what made them chris(ians ? What created their attach- 
ment to the christian doctrine? Was it not the miracles 
they beheld ? They were before ignorant of i(s true nature ; 
they were hostile to its spirit, to the name of its Author, and 

I 

to his nation. But they sacrificed their prejudices, but they 
became disciples of a religion they had hated and despised, 
end for the profession of it they exposed themselves to the 
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Qiott terrible deaths. Their conYer8ion> then, is precisely 
that which gives the greatest force to their testimoDj* 

To support the objectioii against the realitj of miracles^ 
which is founded on the credulity of mankind, we are re* 
ferred to various impostures which, at different periods, have 
obtained a temporary credit and success in the world. On 
a few of those which have been most confidently opposed to 
the mighty works performed by our Saviour and his apos- 
tles, I shall, after offering to your consideration two prelimi- 
nary remarks, make several observations with the view of 
discriminating them from tlie real operations of a divine pow- 
er. The first remark which I offer is, that, if pretences to 
a peculiar intercourse with Heaven have been attempted to 
be maintained by the additional pretence to miraculous pow- 
ers, it is, at least, a proof of the general persuasion of man- 
kind, that miracles form the proper evidence of a divine 
mission. If, therefore, a real messenger from Heaven should 
ever appear in the world, it is a most natural and reasonable 
expectation that he should be invested with an extraordina- 
ry control over the common operations of nature as the seal 
of his prophetic character. But because there have been 
religious impostors, are there, therefore, no true prophets ? 
Because there are empirics in every liberal profession, are 
there no certain principles of science ? Thb can be the 
conclusion only of ignorance or prejudice. Empiricism in 
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religioii, or in art| shoidd not make ii8 deny the eustence of 
tnith in both, but onlj render us more careful and acrupa- 
looB in examining the pretensions of those who come to us as 
instructors m either. 

I remark, m the next place, that, between flie miracles 
of the holy scriptures, and those mysterious incantations, 
and ambiguous wonders, performed by the priests, and ma- 
gicians of paganism, which certain writers have affected to 
bring into competition with them, there are strong and mark- 
ed distinctions which ought to be particularly observed, and 
which are sufficient to demonstrate the one to be from Heav- 
en, the other to be only the spurious growth of human arti- 
fice and corruption. 



These pretended prodigies were commonly exhibited in 
some sequestered place where the operators had the oppor- 
tooify of preparing whatever means of deception were neces- 
■iry for imposing on the senses. Often they were exhibited 
in the recesses of their temples in the midst of glooms ren- 
dered awful by superstition, and of fearful images presented 
to an imagination already almost crazed by terror, which de- 
prived the miserable subject of their art of all power of 
^l jodpng rationally of the scenes before him. Nothing was 
done openly and in public, and exposed to the fair and dis* 
passionate examination of the senses of all men. Their pro^ 
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d^iM were worki of darkness, secluded from tbe obsem^ 
(ioD of the world, performed only on rare occaskmsi and af- 
ter much artful preparation."*^ The miracles of our blessed 
Saviour, on the other hand, were the ordinary and &miliar 
actions of his life. Nothing, as he says himself, was dofie 
tft 9€crd* But all his wonderful works were performed on 
such subjects as no slight of hand, no apparatus for deceiv- 
ing the senses could reach ; such as healing the sick, open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, restoring the paralytic to their na- 
tural powers, assuaging the winds and the waves, and rais- 
iag the dead. Their wonders were employed to amuse thus 
popular credulity, and to confirm among the ignorant an old 
superstition by the strange narrations which the dupes of the 
imposture afterwards disseminated among the people. They 
were followed by no other consequence. But the works of 
Jesus Christ, by powerfully seizing on the human mbd, have 
been followed by the most important revolution whick has 
ever taken place in the moral world. 

OP SUPPOSITITIOUS SUPERNATURAL POWERS. 

The pretended powers which, in various countries, have 
been exhibited by mi^cians, and sorcerers, and other men 

* This was the case id several places io Greece, but particularly in the ten- 
pie and cave of Tropbooius. An ioterestiiig account of some of the scenes of in- 
posture exhibited io that celebrated cavern of superstition will be found in the 
travels of Anacharsis the younger throufU Greece, by tbe Abbd Bartheleiiy» 
chap. 34tb. 
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of tkat claiB, have, by the eaeoiiea of the christian revela- 
tioD, been set in opposition to the miracles of our Savioar» 
as bein j entitled to equal authority. By tins artifice, plac- 
ing imposture and truth on the same grousdi they endeav- 
our to weaken, and, at length, to destroy the influence of 
the latter over the human mind. The scriptures, they say, 
place them on an equal footing, by ascribing the works of 
both to supernatural causes ; or making both equally the et 
facts of some secret art If they are derived from supernat- 
nral influence, by what criterion, let me ask, shall we distin- 
goish the demoniacal from the divine ? A just subject of 
regret it Is, that many christian writers have given too much 
countenance to this species of objecttoiiy by attributing to 
demons, and malignant spirits, occasionally, certain miracu- 
lous powers, and the prescient faculty of predicting future 
events. In order to remove tlie foundation of this objection 
in which unbelievers have triumphed, I would lay it down 
as a maxim necessary, to the support of true religion, that 
iDiracles are exclusively re9er\'ed to be the proofs of divine 
revelation, and can never be performed by any but the best 
of beings, and for the most wise, and beneficent ends. The 
ascription of supernatural powers over the established order 
of the universe, to infernal or demoniacal agents is equally 
contrary to reason, to experience, and to the sacred scrip- 
tures, which last, however, have been unhappily misinter- 
preted to support this dangerous error. 

77 
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Suffer me, then, to direct the attention of the reader, in 
the first place, to that most wonderful prediction concerning 
the fate and destinies of the nation of Israel, uttered by Mo- 
ses, their divine legislator, near the close of his life. 

THE PROPHCCT OF MOSES CONCERNING THE FINAL DE* 
8TRUGTION OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

At that period when the devout and pious mind often be- 
comes prophetic, the iilapse of the divine Spirit on him ap- 
pears to have been unusually clear and strong. After pro- 
posing to this people the highest motives lo duty, and mul- 
tiplying to them the moat gracious promises of prospevily if 
ibey should continue obedient to the laws which God had 
gjven tliem by him, he carrier his view far forward info fu- 
ture ages, and, foreseeing the general defectioi! of fhe nation 
{rem the true spirit of their religion, he denounces the most 
fearful judgments of heaven upon their disobedience and im- 
piety. And then, tracing their destinies to the end of time, 
he delineates them with such clearness and circumstantial ex- 
actness, that, if we may judge of the future by the past for 
Blore than three thousand j^cars, he seems to present a his- 
faty rather than a prophecy. So terrible are these denun- 
tfaat nothing but the strongest sense of duty, and the 
^tobmissive obedience to the command of Ood, could 
VlitetDrted them from the legislator, and father of his peo- 
9ii« and lO peciiliar are these destinies that nothing but that 
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idfloife preicience, which embraces all things, from the be- 
pnning to the end, nnder one Tieir, could have declared 
(hem 80 many ages before they existed. 

The prophecy to which I refer is contained in the twenty 
eighth and thirtieth chapters of the book of Deuteronomy. 
I shall recite only such portions of it as arc necessary to the 
object of the present lecture, which is to point out the final 
extbction of the civil government, and national existence of 
the Jews ; the miseries which accompanied their political 
death ; and their consequent, and continued dispersion among 
all the nations of the world. '< The Lord shall bring a na- 
tion against thee from afar, from the end of the earth, as swift 
as the ti^Ie that flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
nnderstand ; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall not 
regard the person of the old, nor show favour to the young, "^i* 
And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high 
and fenced walls come down wherein thou trustedst, through- 
out all thy land. And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own 
body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy daughters in the siege, 
and in the straifness wherewith thine enemies shall, distress 
thee ; so that the man who is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his brother, and toward 
the wife of his bosom, and toward the remnant of the chi(* 
dren that he shall leave ; so that he shall not give to any of 

'^Ac. Ch. 28. V. 52. 
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then of tiw flesh of hia children irhich he shall eat ; because 

Jhe ihall have notfaiog left him in the siege, aod in the strait- 

nesB wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all thy 

gates. The tender and delicate woman among you, who 

would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the 

ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil 

toward the husband of her bosom, and toward her son, and 

toward her daughter, and toward her young infant, even i^ 

ward her children which she shall bear : for she shall eat ' 

them for want of all things, secretly, in the siege and strait- 

11688 wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all thy 

gates, "i^ And it shall come to pass that ye shall be plucked 

from off the land whither thou goeat to possess it. And the 

Lord shall scatter thee among all people from one end of 

the earth, even to the other. And among these nations shalt 

thou, find no ease ; neither shall the sole of thy foot have 

testt And it shall come to pass, when all these things are 

come upon thee, the. blessing, and the curse, which I have 

let before thee, and thou shalt call them to mind among all 

ihe nations whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and 

ifailt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice 

according to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy 

^Uldren, with all^ thine heart, and with all thy soul ; that 

^^ the Lord thy God will tnm thy captivity, and have 

* Ch. 28. v. 63, Ac 

- Ch. 30. V i-«-:i 
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coupttsion upon thee, and will return and gather thee from 
all tiie nations whither the Lord thj God bath scattered 
thee." 

Ererj thing in this prophecy is astonishing ; and if we 
seriously and attentively consider it in all its parts, it carries 
with it irrefragable evidence of its ha\ing been dictated by 
the omniscient Spirit of Ood. The minuteness and accu- 
racy of the detail is hardly exceeded by the history of the 
events. The events themselves are so singular and unex* 
ampled, that a pretended prophet, vending only probable 
(:onjectures, or ambiguous oracles, for prophecy, never 
would have conceived, or ventured to utter them. And if 
he had been so bold, there are infinite chances against one 
that words thrown out in random guesses should nevor coin* 
cide witli the current of future history. That a natioiny in 
a course of time, should d^encrate from her primitive man- 
ners, and, at length, be subjugated by some powerful con- 
queror, is an event so much in the order of nature, that it 
requires no great portion of political sagacity to predict it 
in general terms. But who could foresee at so great a dis- 
tance, that the Jews would perbh precisely in such a man- 
ner ; that their sieges would be so dreadful ; that the rem- 
nant, who should escape the famine and the sword, should 
be dispersed through all nations, where, renewing their nUBk" 
bers, they should still continue, a distinct people, and capa* 
ble, on their repentance, of being again restored to a national 
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and indepeiident sUte in their own land ? This m surelj the 
foresight of bspiration. 

The people of Israel were under a peculiar providence. 
While they continued obedient to the law of God given them 
by MoseSy they enjoyed distinguished temporal happiness 
and prosperity. But their departures from the law of their 
God, their idolatries, and their general defection to immoral- 
ity and impiety were always punished with marked and severe 
chastisements. And it was announced to them that, when 
these temporary inflictioos should fail to produce the efiectual 
correction and reformation of their manners, the judgments of 
heaven should fall upon them with more dreadful severity ; 
that, after sufiering all the most grievous calamities of war, the 
miseiabie remnants of the sword should be exiled from their 
desolated country, and scattered as vagabonds over the whole 
earth, being subjected to every privation and indignity, till 
the appointed period, for the expiation of their sins, should 
bring them to repentance, and open the way for their restora- 
tion to their own land. 

Let us now see how literally these denunciations have been 
verified ; especially, at two great epocfaas, the Babylonish 
captivity ; and the destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion 
of ihe Jews, under the Roman emperor Vespasian. In the 
siege which preceded both the one captivity, and the other, 
this people suffered almost unheard of calamities. As the 7r 
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ipeuBe, not ao much of unfortunate conflicts in the open field, 

ai of desperate and diaastrous sieges, io which the greater 

portion of the people, being shut up within their walls, suf« 

fered whatever famine and civil discord, inflamed by the most 

furious and fanatical passions, not less than the sword of the 
enemy, could inffict upon the most miserable of mankind. 

The history of the miseries which they suffered in the re- 
spective sieges is calculated to inspire us with horror, and 
perfectly accords with the strong painting of the prophecy. 
Passing over the destruction of their city, and the captivity 
of their nation by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, I shall 
only present you with a brief sketch of their last overthrow^ 
the most fearful scene of their calamities, in the famous siege 
of Jerusalem by Titus, the son, and lieutenant of Vespasian. 
The materials of this representation I draw entirely from 
losephus, himself a Jew, and cotemporary with the transac- 
tions which he relates, who could have no motive to exagger- 
ate the madness, and the atrocious passions of his own coun- 
trymen. 

In the various towns of Judea besieged and taken by 
Ihe Romans during this desolating and exterminating war, 
ibtir furious and exasperated soldiers cut off the whole pop- 
olation without respecting either age or sex. They show- 
ed themselves, in the words of Noses, to be a nation of a 
fierce cotm/f/iance, rendered more ferocious by the fury with 

ivhich they were opposed, nho regarded not the person of 

18 
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the oldi nor shofvtd favour to the young. But it was b the 
uege of Jerusalem itself that the measure of the calamities of 
the Jews became full. Pressed from without bj all die arte 
of war, and cut off entirely from supplies of provisionBi it was 
difficult to saj whether hunger, or the sword destroyed the 
greater numbers. Their distresses were doubly aggravated 
by their own internal dissensions. Divided into most violent 
factions by ambitious or enthusiastic leaders, they often fil- 
led the streets of Jerusalem with mutual slaughter. Often 
they only suspended their own conflicts for a short season to 
nm to their walb to resist the assaults of the common enemy ; 
and returned from repulsing them to butcher one another* 
It seemed as if heaven bad smitten the murderers of the Sa- 
viour of the world with a desperate phrenzy, and given them 
up to the dominion of (he most diabolical passions. In the 
midst of all these horrors, famine presents us with a spectacle 
still more horrible, when we see them, driven by the rage of 
hunger, with cannibal appetite, to devour one another, and 
the living feeding on those who had died of disease, or of 
wounds. Even mothers, quenching all the sentiments of na- 
ture, devoured their own children, and grudging to their 
husbands, and their other children a share in this dreadful 
repast, they endeavoured, after having satisfied the present 
cravings of their own hunger, to conceal the remaining frag- 
ments from the voracious rapacity of the rest of the family, 
reserving them as a precious morsel against anotlier time* 
With what fearful aceuracy has the prediction of Moses been 
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fulfined ! *' And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, 
fbe flesh of thy sonii and thy daughters, in, the siege, and in 
the ttraitneBB wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee ; 
wo that the man who is tender among you and very delicate, # 
Vb eye shall be evil toward his brother, and toward the wife 
of lus bosom, and toward the remnant of the children that 
lie shall leave, so that he shall not give to any of them of 
the flesh of his children which he shall eat. The tender 
and delicate woman among you, who would not venture to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness, and 
teademesB, her eye shall be evil toward the husband of her 
bosom, and toward her son, and toward her daughter, and 
toward her yonng infant, even toward her children that she 
shall bear; for she shall eat them for want of all things, se* 
cretlyy in the siege/ 
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One example, out of many of the same kind, let me pro- 
duce to show the frantic despair with which this devoted 
people hastened their own destruction. After (he storming 
sf Jerusalem, a wretched remnant of the citizens sought ref- 
Sgein the castle of Massada: but being pressed by the Ro- 
SnoB, they, at the instigation of one of their leaders, first 
BUirdered their wives and children : they then cisose by lot 



*That is, who has hccn snost rofrly ami hixiirio»:.ly bred, :ti»0 si(\ii.' miu i to 
the choicest viands bo Ah-.ill now he rrdnncd to ih«'se n-drlu'l umI Im. .'.blc 
■*aXi. Andcvcnof these kc ulrill gnid^ie tlifi siu;illc-,t shan* lo iIj; •• wlio ut-.r«i 
•Oct motk dear to him, when the furioiu i-agc of hnn'rer hud iv>t j* r» ti <••«! nil h.: 
■ftctioDi. 
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So Gonformable was this diBaBtroua termination of the 
Jewish state, and deatniction of the holy city, to the pre< 
Actions both of Moses, and of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ: For, (ften, there shall be great tribulatumj saith 
Christ, ^' such as was not from the beginning of the world to 
this time, no nor ever shall be ; and except those days should 
be shortened, there should no flesh be saved.""^ 

Let IIS pursue the prophecy farther : ** And it shall come 

to pass that ye shall be plucked from off the land whither 

tfiou goest to possess it. And the Lord shall scatter thee 

among all people, from one end of the earth even to the 

other. And among the^p nations nbalt thou find no ease, 

neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest. Here is a new 

series of wonders. That a nation should be conquered, 

that it should be reduced to subjection, that it should be 

wholly exterminated by some barbarous conqueror, would 

Dot be so extraordinary ; because the history of the world 

affords numerous examples of similar events. But, that a 

whole people should be plucked from off their landy should 

be dispersed in broken fragments through all the nations of 

(he world, and yet neither be blended with those nations, 

nor become extinct, is a catastrophe so singular, a state so 

nnprecedented, that a prophet who was not uttering a pre- 



* MaL U, 21, 22. See the prediction of our Saviour beaatifiiUy iUo&trated by 
faisbop Fbrteus io bis lecture open this chapter. 
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fkigim- skmUd he wonderful^ even great plagues and ef 
leiagc(miiniaonce.\ 

A circiuiiBtence not a little singulari which has contribu- 
led more Uan all others both to their dispenion, and to the 
hqmiM wlueli they have suffered, is that, in almost all coim- 
ineSf tbey have been denied the privilege of holding landed 
property. This has induced a necessity, contrary to the 
eri^ual habits of the nation, to turn their attention to com- 
merce, and to the discount, and exchange of money in diflfer* 
ent fiimis. Hence has resulted the further necessity of dis- 
tribnfiiqs them as traders, and brokers or bankers, into vari- 
olii natioiHU Their wealth, accumulated by these means, 
excited both the envy of the people, and the avarice of their 
miers, and pointed them out as an easy prey to violent and 
irbitrary princes, whenever the public coffers were empty. 
The extreme uncertainty of their state tempted them to de- 
mand nmiious interest in their contracts for money lending. 
Hence the public hatred, in every country was inflamed 
against them, and justified, in the public esteem, tlie rapaci- 
ty and vblence of the princes who oppressed them. A thou- 
snd wicked and malicious tales were fabricated against 
fliem. A thousand crimes were imputed to them ; and 
ftcy were often given up to the fanatical rage of the popu- 
lace. Thus has their character been in a great measure for- 
med by their state, and their perseculions have often sprung 
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Tbis, lugetlter nilh the barbarcinni 
sarouB rorim of civil govenuneni which 
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"Widli equal follj and ignorance it haa been aUeged tbat 
dui prediction waa compoaed by Ezra, or some of bia coiul- 
trjmen, after the return of the Jewa from the Babylonish 
captivity; that it haa a relation solely to that event; and 
that hence alone we must account for the very circumstan* 
tial narration of several particulars during the siege^ and the 
eauct delineation of the consequent state of the nation. 

Men who undertake to write and pronounce upon the snb^ 
ject of religion, without the trouble of candidly inquiring in- 
to its truth, seem to think themselves entitled to make, with- 
eot shame or compunction, the most extrava^nt and improb- 
able aasertiona* This allegation is demonstrated to be utter- 
ly impossible by reference only to the Samaritan copy of the 
pentateuch.^ This ancient book, which contains the whole 



* Ten tribes of the people of Israel withdrew themselves from the govem- 

Bient of the house d Solomoo under the reign of Rehoboam. In their sepa- 

nitioD they still professed to adhere to the law of Moses, which had been 

^^oomiQii to the whole nation. The five books, therefore, which were written 

V liim, and which contained his whole law, they preserved with no less ven- 

cntioQ than did the Jews. When the ten tribes were led into captivity by 

^ kinp of Babylon, they were replaced by a new and mixed race called 

Sanaritans, from the name of their capital city Samaria. These people, re- 

nifi^ Id the land of Israel, and mixing with the reomant of its former in- 

kbitants, still received tlie law of Moses as their civil and religious code; 

kt admitted none of the writings of the Jewisli prophets. Perpetual hatreds, 

WA a most hostile spirit always exis^ted between the revolted tribes first, and 

tfterwards tlie Samaritans, and the people of the Jews. Both Datioos pre- 

•erred the law of Moses with the same sacredness. The language is the same. 

But the Jewish copy of the law is written in the Chaldce character, which 

beeuae bmiliar to the Jews during their captivity at Babylon ; the Samaritan 

if wiittea in the old Hebrew, or.Fhenecian letter, which vai flommoD to the 

19 
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Uir of MoieBy was continiially read in the re^pow tMcoh 
bKes of that people, so hostile to the Jews, durnig a period 
of four hundred years anterior to the capture of JermaleDi 
by the king of Babylon, and still longer before the age of 
Ezra, and the copy of the scriptures collected by that emi- 
nent scribe. Here, then, is a copy of the Mosue Law, te* 
tained in the hands of rivals and of enemies, which renders 
it of the more unsuspected credit, that^demonstrates the ex- 
istence of the prophecy several centuries before the era of 
the Babylonish captivity. But the prophecy contains the 
evidence within itself that its principal reference is to the Bo^ 
man conquest, and to the state of the Jews since that period. 
It u a miracle, then, continually presented to your eyes : it 
n a prophecy every day fulfilling in your sight after a lapse 
of more than three thousand years. 

PROPHECIfiS CONCERNIHG THE MESSIAH. 

No evidence for the truth of the Christian revelation, de^ 
rived from the predictions of the holy scriptures, appears to 
me more clear and strong than that which results from that 
stream of prophecy concerning a future Messiah ; whicb. 



wliold nation before the captivity. This is that which is caUed the Samaii- 
tu pentatcuch. And this old letter, in which the law is preserved by thea, 
b another proof of the aotiquity of tfic Samaritan copy. It is doubtless the 
letter which Moses himself U9ed, and communicated to the people of IsraeL 
And the Jews changed it, in their copies of the law after the captivity, fer 
the Chaldee, only because the latter, by a long reaideDoe in Babylon, hid 
become more familiar to them. 
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coMMQciog with the etrlieit periods of time, termiDateg, tt 
llgth, m Jeiui Christ. We trace it from Adam, in that 
mip6tal promise, the seed of the woman shall bruise the ser^ 
pent* « hmdf down through the line of patriarchs and prophets 
to dbe liBie of Christ himself, in whom all the prophecies, and 
tfpea of the aBcient dispensations have been completed, and 
fhe cxpeclBtiom of the whole world fulfilled. For, it is a 
drciuiuitance particularly deserving your attentiony that there 
was DO civiliaed nation of antiquity, in which were not found 
tmlitioi concerning a divine personage who should appear 
ifNm earth to teach men the true knowledge of God, their 
datiea, and fheir hopes, and to restore the reign of righteous- 
Beai and peace to the world afflicted with miseries and 
criaieflu Tfahi was a natural consequence of the piety and 
prophetic character of the father of the race after the deluge, 
hstracting his children, who were destined to be the found- 
ers of the future nations of the world, in the principles of 
piety and virtue, he would be especially solicitous to instil 
into their minds this sublime and blessed hope, which was 
pven by God as the consolation of man in the depth of his 
affliction after the fall. If the mosaic history of the world 
ke troe, if Adam, after his fall, received this consolatory 
promise ; and if Noah were a good man, and a prophet \^ 



• Froin the pious and prophetic character ascribed to Nonh in tlio sacred writ- 
fltPv «c ought to expect amoDj; his nc:ir doscendants, liie loiinlrr^ of the v^rioui 
oatiooiQf the world, many good men, well instructed in tlie prinji.jles ol relif^ion 
ai Ikr ai tbty were koowo to him, and in those tradiiiooaiy prtdictionii wliich 
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tibeB ought we to expect to find this ori^ml predictioo wad 
promite, wirh more or less cleameM, among the fradilioiiB d 
•U the primitive nations of mankbd ; and, finding it among 
all nations, as we do, it may justly be considered as an abai^ 
lute verification of the account of Moses, and of the existence 
of this prophecy from the beginning ; br we can hardly go» 
ceive of any other mode in which it could have been so ani< 
▼ersally diffused. It received further elucidation and exten- 
aion, in the progress of time, by succeeding patriarchs and 
prophets. The knowledge of it became more definite by 
the dispersion of the Jewish nation, who carried their sacred 
writuigs with them in all then* wanderings. At length tk 
precise period, at which the Messiah should appear, became 
fixed and settled in prophecy. And, at the moment that hii 
birth was announced, the world was waiting for the event 
with anxious and universal expectation. The harmonious 



had been imparted either to himself, or to antecedent patriarchs and prophctt. 
These, of course, would be transmitted to their posterity, and, for several gene- 
rations, perhaps, in a considerable degree of parity. But, at length, becominf 
corrupted, and blended with many fables, and having descended so far from theii 
■oorce that their true origin was in a great measure forgotten^ or in danger of be- 
ing so, it is reasonable to believe that some good men, in different nations, in or 
der to prevent them from utterly falling into oblivion ; or some canning and am- 
bitious men, that they might themselves pass for prophets, or be acknowledged ai 
lawgivers divinely instructed, would commit Ihem to writing, mixing with then 
other matter connected with civil policy, or religion, and giving them a form ae< 
cording to the genius and views of the authors. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the 
fibylline verses, or oracles at Rome, and of other similar works to which a sacred 
Teneration was paid in various countries of antiquity. And hence the resemblance 
of these traditions in many respects to one another, and to the sacred scripturat. 
It is dot improbable that these traditions might have afterwards received greatec 
cleanieei and praciikiB fron the HMredwriti^ih which were dispenedi alo^ 
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BmM of Virgil has pmiented to us the character of the ex- 
pected Prince and Saviour, drawn from tradition, and has ex- 
Ubited the general hope and solicitude of the nations for hit 
appearance at that time,^ in an exquisite poem, and almost 
in pn^betic numbers.f << The last age, sajs he, is at length 
wnred, pre^cted by the prophetess of Cums. The mighty 
arder of MgOB begbs to circle anew. Justice returns to the 
tartliy and the happy reign of Saturn ; and from heaven de- 
acendi a new, and divine offspring. Soon shall the great 
Bontfai begin to revolve ; and every vestige of our former 
trinies aball be effaced : thus shall the earth be redeemed 
from the distressing causes of perpetual fear. He shall par- 



tke people of fmel and Judea, after their respectire captivities, through aU the 
•atioos of the East To tiic holy records the name of Daniel would naturally 
tfve gremt aotbority, who, during many years, directed all the principal operationi 
cf the vsft enpirei of Babylon, and Persia, which extended over the greater part 
if the Asiatic continent. 

* The tbne at which this great poet wrote was but a few yean before the 
hirtkoC Christ 

f Uhiiiia Cumaei venit jam carmiuis aetas ; 
Mapms ah intej^ro iieclonjui nu;<ritur unlo. 
Jam ff^it et Vir)co ; redennt Satuntia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ccelo dimittitur alto. 
— — Incipient magni prooedere menses, 
Tc dace, siqua mnnent scclrris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua ttolvent fonnidinc terras. 

Ille defim vitnm accipiet, 

Pacatumque re^et patriis virtutibus orbem. 
Ag^;redere O magnos, aderit jam tempus honores, 
Cara Dedm soboles ! magnum Jovi? increme ntum ! 

The whole eclogue is well known to have bc-n intended as a compliment 
to PolWs son, but it is equally weU known to be borrowed from a prevalent 
Dpuuon or traditioD. 
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UkAoftbe life of gods. . And he ihall mle Ae piiieelbl woe 
widi his Father's virtues. The tisM is now at hflod. Ent 
to thy mq^hty honoursy dear oflbpriDg of the gods ! O m 
of supreme Jove !" What a resemblance do we perceive 
these strains of the Roman poet, to those of a Hebrew pr 
phet ! In the same spirit proceeds the whole of this ada 
table poem, which might be esteemed an almost literal trai 
lation of many of the most beautiful passages in the proph 
Isuah. And it is, bdeed, far from being improbable tl 
Virgil was acquainted with the prophetic scriptures, as ibi 
had, long before this period, been translated into the poll 
and universal language of the Greeks. Thus much, at lea 
appears to be certain, that on acquaintance with the writin 
of the Jews, seems to have excited, or renewed the attentii 
of mankind to this great event as being near at hand, a vagi 
expectation of which had been long nourished by the ancie 
traditions of their respective countries. Suetonius and Tai 
tus, whose historical accuracy and judgment have plac< 
them in the very first rank of historians, both inform us << th 
there prevailed over the whole East, an ancient and fix€ 
opinion, that there should, at that time, arise a person out < 
Judea, who should obtain the dominion of the world."''^ The 



* Neither the Pagaitf, nor the great body even of the Jewish nation, coc 
casOy form just cooceptioDi of the nature of that spiritual kioxdom which t 
Sob of God was coining to eitablivh among men ; they therefore interpret 
the figurative language in which it was detcribed in their traditions, and pi 
pliede% and by their itipecUve poets, of inch temporal power, gloiy, ai 
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WKff iodeed, that popular flattery, or credalitj, applied these 
tnditionary oraclei to the Roman emperor VeBpasiaD, who 
kad been raised to the empire by the eastern legions, alx>ut 
flie time that he engaged in the Jewish wars. But common 
sense moat oonvince erery thinking man, that expectations so 
mnveraal, foimded on predictions which had been transmit- 
ted down through ages, always pointing to the same period, 
md Id a divine personage of the most sublime character, who 
shoold appear upon earth for the destruction of vice, and the 
sstaMbhment of righteousness, must have had a difierent ori- 
dnfrom an accidental rumour generated, one knows not how, 
lad paaaing away with the events of the day ; and a very 
dibrent object from Vespasian, who had nothing to distinr 
gaish him from so many other soldiers of fortune who had 
keft railed from the ranks to the imperial purple. 

Recent researches into the history and antiquities of most 
of die eastern nations, and particularly of Persia, India, and 
Cbina, liave proved that similar traditions, to those which 
Tirgil hai shown us to have prevailed in the Roman empire, 
ktve existed among them from immemorial time. 

h these facts we have an extraordinary moral phenome- 
Bon presented to our reflections, which carries in itself no 



enpiie, is were adapted to the grosaness of their inna!;inHtions. The imagery, 
however, wluch tbey employed, ought to have led their mmi^. to lAircr and 
nMimer rlevs. 
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Bman degree of evidence, that the Iraditioiw tehtive to a fa* 
tore divine teacher, and legislator to come bto the world 
were founded in original prophecy; and that all the propheciea 
of the holy scriptures relating to this object were actual inapip 
rations from Heaven, and had their full completion in onr 
Lord Jesus Christ. For before the birth of Christ aU n^ 
tions had their traditions, and their predictions eoncemiog 
such a divine messenger as the scriptures have described, 
and held out to the hopes of mankind, through all the line oC 
their patriarchs and prophets, from the beginning of the 
world. These prophecies, and these traditions all pointed 
nearly to the same country, and to the same period. Accord- 
ingly at that period, and m that country, when expectation, 
nursed by the belief of ages, was all alive, arose a man claim- 
ing his birth from Heaven, who united in himself all the chap 
racters ascribed in ancient prophecy to the future Messiah. 
He has taught mankind the purest, and sublimest notions of 
Ood ; he has established among his disciples the most holj 
and rational worship of the Supreme Being, instead of those 
groveling and corrupted superstitions which had before en- 
slaved the greater portion of the world ; he has proclaimed 
to the universe the most perfect law of morals; he has 
brought life and immortality to light, confirming it by his own 
resurrection, after having submitted to death, as he declared, 
for the sins of the world ; and, certainly, his doctrines have 
produced the greatest and happiest revolution which has 
ever taken place In the moral ideas, and the manners of mail- 
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kind. Amif siace his ippearancei we see tbat those efpec- 
vhich before were so ardent and so universal, have 
rhere ceased; fiir, to believers, they have been com;* 
plelaljr mliied, and, to all others, if Jesus Christ is not the 
ibriae aa tmoagfi w and prince who was to come, there is no 
lamgjK any bundation on which they could be supported. 
Bere then n a mighty stream of prophecy commencing with 
the luBtory of the world itself, and continued down through 
BBcceeam ages to the era of Christ, which carries in its 
coBMnanceMcnt, its extent, its progress, and its terminationi 
Ui I not lay, infallible signatures of divine truth. Here 
m fadiold an eounation of prophetic light darting its distant 
iq^a opoB ttia ijbrious object from the beginning of time» 
Al finfy JBdeed^ it appears faint and feeble like the dawn 
whsa at begm to break upon the darkness of the night ; but^ 
IB the mn of righteousness approaches to his rising, we see 

it confipysMy becoming more luminous and distinct. At 
boglBiy we behold this spiritual sun appearing in all his glo- 
ry jb ti|e tatvensj and divine truth beaming in its full lustre 

' 49 the flialianB. 



The boly prophets have not only announced a future Mes* 

. uah to the world, who should derive his birth immediately 

bm Heaven, but, in the progress of that illumination which 

grsdnally arose with increasing brightness upon the' ancient 

chorchj they were enabled at last to delineate his character, 

U weD as to foretel the tune of his appearance upon the 

20 
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luesB, sod wilb Bucb djatniguiskinc 
add greaf, not (o say inviocible am- ' 
im. It h Dol mj design lo Ince otit I 
r prophetic light, uiider Uie ancient 1 
ID the (igurative promiBe givea t«^l 
: and practical revelatioD made («jJ 
id to Macrifice liii son on Moiml Mo- jl 
y_ by Fkich Moses instructed tho J 
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nsd to mortab, a prince clsuming his descent from Heaven, 
rbo was to extend the empSfe" of peace, and righteousness 
ver the univene, to compose its disorders, and put an end 
> its crimes, if the picture were drawn merely from the ima^ 
ination of the writer, would be invested onlj with those no- 
le and divine attributes which would become his relation to 
h>d. It never would have entered into a reasonable mind, 
idging on the common principles of human nature, to com- 
ine with these celestial properties and powers, poverty and 
reakness, insult and disgrace, humiliation and suffering, 
int God, who was preparing, at once, an instructor and a 
icrifice, a king and a victim, for a fallen, and redeemed 
ice, and who, for this end, united In the game person the 
lost distant extremes of heavenly glory and of human infir- 
nty, so overruled the minds of the prophets that they 
ave drawn a character which they themselves could not 
oitiprehend, or explain ; which, left to themselves, they 
ever would have conceived, and which could be under- 
x)od only by the coming of the great Archetype himself. 

Let us contemplate the various, and apparently contradic- 
iry lights in which he is represented to us by the spirit of 
rophecy. Unto us saith the phophet Isaiah, a child is 
orn ; unto ua a son is given ; and the government iihall 
e upon his shmilders , and his name shall be called Won^ 
erfUf Counsellor^ tlie Mighty Gody the Everlasting Fa- 
kcr, lAe Prince of Peace. And of the increase of his go» 




thert ihall ba no ttii.* AHd b ofln 

anil wonderful book, he is eiUiiUtei) 
•r Iiuiniltailon and afflictioti that it itou] 

the guidance of thai dirine Spirit wli 
, to conceive boff they «boilIi! he nppt 
n. " Be is deepised," says he, " an 

man of sorrotrs and acquamled ttHI 
toth borne our griefs, and uuiMtn 
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ert bjr which he attaited his HeavenI j miirioD, and the 
weaknaaa which Bsbjected him to the power of sinful men ; 
in his yielding to death in its most ignominious form, and hia 
resurrection and triumph over it ; in his descent firom Heav- 
en to invest himself with the infirmities of human natni^ and 
agsin, in his ascension to his primitive ^lory vohUk Jke hai 
ivUh his Faiher btfore the world waSt we see extremes 
wUch God only could unite ; We behold a character which 
the Spirit of God alone could have suggested to tfie minds of 
fliB prophets ; we discern the justific»tion of the proph^ti^ 
end their truth triumphantly confirmed ; and, in the confir- 
mation of their truth, we see the infallible verification of our 
holy reli^n. For the Messiah, as he appears in the stradns 
of the prophets, and Jesus Christ, as he appears in the gos- 
pel, are characters so entirely out of nature, so utterly be- 
yond human conception and contrivance, that the corres- 
pondence of the prophecy to the history, and of the history, 
to the prophecy, ought to be regarded as an irrefragable de- 
monstration of the truth of both. 

Having pointed out to you the early prophecy of a Mes- 
aiah in the first promise made to man after his fall ; tiie grad- 
ual and increaiiing light which was shed on this primary pre- 
diction, in the progresuve dispensations of divine provi- 
dence ; the universal expectation which was entertained of 
the appearance of such a divine persons^e upon earth, found- 
ed probably on an origmal revehtioB aside to the ftther of 




nd rendered more <)e6Dit« and clett 
JenUh nation, and the Jowi&fa teiiiv, 
gioDs of the East. 



just berore bia deatb, t^ingi umhr 
it of God, a proEpedive view of tfae 
fe children, and their ^nattti^. 
Bit Ban, tbiB remarkattle predlClkHI, , 



prediclkn, J 
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ear horA Jews Christ, fa no^ according to the assertions, or 
iinninitions of manj infidels, merelj a recent, and conveni- 
ent adaptation of a dubious term by christian writers to the 
purposes of their fiadth. No term has had a more precise, 
and less doubtful signification ^ven to it by the uniform yoice 
of all antiquity. 

The import of this prediction, therefore, is, that the tribe 
of Judah should preserve a national existence, and continue 
to exercise the essential powers of civil government, till the 
advent of that great deliverer expected from the beginning 
of the world. This peculiar distinction of Judah, arising 
from the possession and exercise of the powers of govern- 
ment, seems indirectly to imply that this prerogative should 
be lost by the other tribes before tb^ coming of the Mes- 
siah. And has not this prophecy, both in its direct, and its 
implied meaning, been completely fulfilled ? All the tribes of 
Israel except that of Judah had lost their national existence, 
and even the distinction of their tribes, long before the birth 
of Christ ; having been either blended with the tribe of Ju- 
dah, or dispersed and lost among the various nations compo- 
abg the Babylonian empire.^ Judah retained both the 



* Some coIoQies of people possessiog the law of Moses, and professing to go- 
ffni Uiemtelves by its moral and religious rites and institutions, as £ur as their 
IffCKiitsitiiaticni will permit, have been discovered in the interior of India, and 
CB the borders of China, who are evidently deKendants of the ten tribes who 
vete ounried acway into captivity by the kings of Babylon, before the destrocUon 
bT Jerosalem in the reign of Zedekiah, and the captivityof the tribe of Judah. 




rer, ud the prarofiathw of iittcrpn*. 
Uisir own U« lill llie xlEent of tlw 
irn in (be rei^ of Uerod, (ha lait 
I ace[>tre of Jud&h, and but a feif. 
Ltioclion of the auprame judical, l»% 
ilboritj of the nation ; amd eveo of, 
stioct civil communitj. For, after 
of tbe Jewit was for a ithert tune dV- 
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yenmient both civ3 and religious. But when the Messiah 
iball have come, the reasons^ for which this people, is i:hosen 
bjr God, and separated as a church to himself from all the 
other nations of the earth, shall cease ; and then shall termi- 
nate their national, and typical existence. The spiritual em- 
pire of the Redeemer shall, after this period, embrace all na- 
tions without distinction, or preference ; and to him shall the 
gathering of the people^ be. With what wonderful exact- 
ness, then, have we seen this venerable patriarch and pro- 
phet, determine the era of this great event ; trace out the 
destinies of his several sons, and restrict to Judah, the pecu- 
liar benediction of Abraham, which consisted in this promise : 
in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 

About the period of the birth of Christ, the visible de* 
dine of the Jewish state, and its rapid tendency to dissolu- 
tion, indicated, by manifest and unequivical symptoms, to ob- 
serving and reflecting minds, the approach of the great era 
fixed for the coming of the Messiah. Therefore Simeon, 
and many other pious Jews, were waitings at this time, with 
anxious expectation, for the hope of Israel, But the body 
of that nation, now t>ecome worldly, and sensual in their 
minds, and ambitious in their views, mistook the true charac- 
ter of their deliverer, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom* 
They, therefore, did not recognise him when he stood in the 



* 7%c vterpU^ ID this place, as in numerous other passaecs of sacred writiDfTi 
evidently refers to the z^mHh nations. 

21 
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inidit o( them ; but, imgratified in their Tain hopes, thej pot 
ISiBk to death in the rage of disappointmenty and thereby ao 
oompltshed another, and not the least glorious part of the 
prophecies concerning him. While flattering themselves 
with the illusion of a martial and victorious prince who should 
extend the empire of Jerusalem over the whole earth, their 
impatience of foreign domination daily increased, and precipi* 
tated them into disorders and revolts, which only hastened 
their destruction, and gave them the last fatal proof that the 
Messiah was already comty and thai they had done unto him 
whatsoiver they listed.^ 

And now, in the conclusion, let me ask, have we not seen 
m most extraordinary person appear in Judea according to 
the predictions of the sacred scriptures ? And has be not 
appeared at the precise time which they had marked out, 
and when, in consequence, he was expected, not by the Jews 
only, but by almost all nations ? Since his coming, have not 
expectations, which before were so constant and universal, 
entirely ceased ? Has not the Jewish nation, accor^ng to 
the prophecy, rejected him who came to them as the Mea- 
oah ? And have not the gentiles gathered themselves under 
his wings, while the guilty Jews have been exiled from their 
country and scattered through all nations under heaven T 
Have we not seen the greatest moral revolution effected by 

• Mat n% 12tb. 
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lui doctrines which has ever taken place io the world ? And 
are not all these astonishiBg events evidentlj connec ted pas 
ifa vast plan which takes its beginning with time itself, which 
we have seen gradually unfolding in the sacred oracles for 
t l(i0g series of ages, and to the consummation of whichy 
when they ceased to speak, they still continue to conduct us 
by the %h/s of prophecy ? 

What, theoi is the conclusion to which candid and impar- 
tial reason mast lead us from all these premises ? Is it not| 
tint the prophecies have been inspired by God ? that the 
phn which they develop is the work of God ? and that it 
bn been conducted to its wonderfnl issue by his own im- 
mediate band t 

I have here presented to you a very partial review of the 
eridence fiNr our holy religion which may be derived from 
prophecy. It is an ample field ; I have led you to contem- 
plate only a single angle of it. Tef, I trust, I have opened 
to you enough to convince every serious and ingenuous mind 
tibat is solicitous to obtain full satisfaction on a subject so in- 
teresting to the happiness, the duty, and the hopes of man» 
ef the importance of exploring it more extensively. The ar- 
gument, however, as far as we have pursued it, appears to 
satisfactory and conclusive. 




TMPTIVE PBOOFS OP Ct1RleTIA5ITT. 
MITF OF TH£ SCBIPTdRKIi. 



yoa a concise view of ihe direct evi- 
iir holy religion, I proceed (o exbi- 
presumptive consideralions whicli 
KK in giting slretigth to (be gi^neral 
:ieB of evidence it is tlie dnracter, ■ 
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One of the first of the interaal characters of the scriptures 
strikes us, is the grandeur both of sentiment and Ian* 
guage which pervades the poetic and prophetic parts of them 
in general, and especially that astonishing sublimity into 
which they rise whenever they speak of the Deity, who is, 
indeed, their principle subject. They frequently pr^ent to 
in very ooble views of the actions and sentiments of illustri- 
OUB meD, ai well as magnificent de«»criptions of natural scenes; 
but whenever they speak of the perfection, or the operations 
of the Supreme Being, as if full of God, they seem rapt 
abore themselves. They break out into strains to which 
fliere 18 no parallel, the enemies of Christianity themselves 
bemgjudges in the productions of ancient or modern genius. 
This was to be expected of men writing, or speaking under 
the influence of genuine inspiration ; and the existence of the 
kctf that they have thus spoken and written, affords a pre- 
nimptioD, of no inconsiderable force, that they were truly 
tbe Bufagects of that divine inspiration to which they laid 
cfaim. Whence, if not from this cause, was it that a few 
- devout men in an obscure nation, and in a remote age, far 
beyond the birth of arts in Greece or Rome, formed such 
.lablime, or rather, such divine conceptions of Deity, and 
have conveyed them in such elevated strains as there is no- 
ffaiDg to equal in the noblest works of those celebrated nations 
even in the most refined periods of their improvement. Let 
me select only one example of the appearance of the Al- 
Aiighty, Theii the earth shook and trembled. He homi 
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ike heavens also and came donm^ and darkness was under 
his feet* And he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; yea, he 
did fly upon the wings of the wind. T*he Lord thmdered 
in the heavens: then were the beds of the ocean laid bare; 
euid the foundations of the world were disclosed*'^ But 
where shall we 6nd an idea so sublime, and expressed in such 
m noble simplicitj of language, as that of the creation, as it 
is represented by Moses : In the beginnings Qod created 
the heavens and the earth ; and Ood said^ let light &e, and 
the light was.-f Perhaps words cannot better express the 
facility with which omnipotence gave existence to the uni- 
Terse. 

Even the name by which the Supreme Being was pleas- 
ed to reveal himself to Moses, exceeds in grandeur and sub- 
limity whatever the religion or philosophy of paganism ever 
taught on the subject of God. It comprehends ideas more 
elevated, and worthy the divine nature than had ever be- 
fore entered the conception of man. All the pagan nations^ 
even those who had made the greatest advances b science, 
if they did not adopt an atheistical philosophy, bad, too near- 
ly, approximated the divine to the human nature. We find 
worthy ideas of the Creator only in the sacred scriptures* 

• P«al 18th. 

f Gen. I. I. rhts pamge Ims been quoted as a noble example of sublimitj 
an J Hiinplicity united, by that illiutriou* crit c Loiipnuii ; and the quotation hif 
been repeated after him by almoit eveiy critic dace his afe. 
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JAofMAj which is interpreted / am, expresses essential life, 
eternal existence, universal presence. It implies that all 
filings existing in him, and by him, and depending absolute- 
ly on his will for the origin of their being, and their continu- 
ed existence, are to be regarded as nothing in comparison with 
lum, and that he is all in all. He is the only proper being; 
the uniFcrse is full of him alone ; the rest are passing shades. 
Where, then, among all the nations of the ancient world, ex- 
cept in this circumscribed corner of the earth, favoured with 
the pecoliar illapses of the divine Spirit, to keep alive the 
ptrpdwdfire of truth, till the rising of/Zie stin of righteous^ 
fie8S, do we Gnd such exalted and sublime notions of God? 
When this is birly considered, may we not justly say, /a- 
vcured with the peculiar illapses of the divine Spirii^ with- 
<nit assuming for granted a principle not yet proved ? For 
whence, but from this source, could arise those transcendent 
discoveries which illuminated the mind of a Jewish prophet 
coocenui^ the divine nature? that burst of inspiration, 
whenever Jehovah is their subject, which so far excels the 
pretended inspiration of all other poets ? On any of the or* 
ordinary principles or causes which assist to develop, and 
bring to perfection the genius of nations, or to promote the 
progress of science among them, thii?, surely, was not to 
have been expected in the nation of Israel. In poetry noth- 
ing has ever equalled the strains of the Hebrew |>rophets.''- 



* To he coavinced of Ihi*, the reader of taitc need only consult the trarislatio]- 
of Isaiah by bisliop Lowth, with his ci hi'. a 1 note? anrl fxplanulion?! nnd his tV" 
■crtatiOD 00 the Hebrew poetry. 
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Fmm (liem million has assisteil (be noblest flights of lui 
muse. When they introduce the majesly of God, the pious 
nund is overobeloied by the torrent and grandeur of their 
tbou^ts, and struggles to expand itself to conceptions which 
it can never embrace. This is the true efiect of (he reli- 
gious sublime. In theolozjj, Plato obtained the title d the 
sublime philosopher of Greere, only for approaching those 
ideas of Deity which every where pervade the holy scrip- 
tures. And bis primiple^, he confessed be did not draw 
from the resources of hix own mind, or create by the eflbrti 
of his own genius, hut acquired by travelling and conversing- 
with the priests and literary men in those countries in which 
the scriptures were best known, and in which were found 
(he purest remains of that on|:inal revelation, which I have 
before proved to have been transmitted by the second fether 
of (he race, after (he deluge, to those nations in the East 
thkt irumediately sprang from Lim. 

To those sublime conceptions of the Deify^ 
guish the sacred writings we may add the 
present to us of the government of 
every part of nature, from the hi<^heat sphi 
to the atom which seems casually i 
fnwi an ai^l to an insect : and jf u 
they teach of the creation and ili' 
and of the final judgment and ev< 
kimi ; where, besides, la all the 
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ire fii|d ideas lo grand, and so worthy of God ? We can 
hardljr resist the conclusion, therefore, that they have been 
ioipired by that divine and infinite Spirit whose nature, and 
whose truth they profess to reveal to men. 

It has been made a question whether or not the style of the 
lacred scriptures be proportionably elevated with the senti- 
ments ; or whether, in the structure and composition of their 
language, they are supported throughout according to the 
principles and rules of true taste. Eminent writers have ap* 
peared on both sides of this question ; some contending for 
the aflirmative, and endeavouring to maintain their opinion by 
a minute comparison of the diction of the scriptures with that 
of the classic writers of Greece and Rome -j^ others assert- 
ing that there is no standard of taste which can be fairly ap- 
pBed to the writings of all ages, and of all countries.f Hu- 
man nature, they say, undergoes very material changes, not 
only in external form and appearance, but in the faculties of 
the mind, and the habits of thinking, from climate, from the 
Itate of society, from the form of government, from the physi- 
cal character of the country, from the progress of arts, and 
ilom various other causes, which contribute, at the same 
fime, to create a correspondent variety in the ideas of beauty 



* A remarkable example of this mode of cooductiog the argument we have in 
^^^fkndts Sacrtd Clauics. 

f Of this opiaioD the celebrated Warborton ia the principQl deftader io hii Di- 
^ Leeation of Most?. 
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tad teste wUeh prevml in dOflGmnt iwtioiii. Heac^ m aH 
WfgBBj a Miy and enigmmtical mtmier of wntiq; Im obteiMd 
in Aria, which, in Europe, is Gonsid«?ed as airoiB and boai- 
bastic ; and, on the other hand, the correct precision of Ae 
Attic style, which is admired in Europe, is regarded in 
as low and frigid. We are not, tfaererefbre, to look, aay 
critics, for any standard of exceHence and perfectioB in writ* 
ing, which u invariably to gorem the decisions of arankini 
with regard to the merit of works of genius and taste. 

Such contrariety of opinion between bmii of perhapa iio«. 
ly equal claims to learning and critical judgment, is one pKM( 
among many others, that the question is not of great impor- 
tance. The object of divine revelation is to teach men iK- 
vine truthy gnder the mspiration of the holy Sjnritf leaiiqg 
the expression of it to each writer, according to his own ga- 
nius and taste, formed and modelled, a»it will be in aome de- 
gree, by the genius and taste of the age u which he Ihraa* 
If these should not always be exactly conformed to there^gft- 
ing taste of the period in which we live, this will not fiinn any 
reasonable objection to the style of the holy scriptoresy aa 
not properly expressing the majesty and sublimity which 
ought to be expected m the word of Ood« 

Every man of true taste feels and acknowledges the aub- 
limity of Shakespeare's genius, although we perceive in hia 
strains many harsh and unharmonious numbers^ and some do- 
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putanfiom the rqgpranezacfiiess of critical ndes. Thest 
we ■ Mmie infltuiGet to be tscribed to the character of the 
ifB 10 which he lived. But frequently the noble flights of 
1m muM hear him above all rule, and gjve him a complete 
empire over the mind, and over the critic's art So the sub- 
fimity of inspiration may sometimes disdain to be measured 
by the little niceties of artificial rules. But I make no apolo- 
gy for the prophets. EUevated and transported with the 
grandeur of dieir subject, whenever they speak of God, or 
Ui works, or rapt with the fervor of their own devout feel- 
^p beyond the ordinary limits of human nature, they always 
opresB themaelvea nobly, and often with a transcendent 
^w and majesty oCdictiae. 

But in treating of the sublimity of the holy scriptures, and 
Implying to them the rules of a just criticism, it is necessary 
Id use the same fakness and candor in judging of them, as of 
iB other works of genius. The design of the writer should 
be kept in view as well as the nature of his subject, that we 
«iy not look for the high ornaments of style in simple chroni- 
des, nor for the sublime of poetry or eloquence in didactic 
liecepts. Every part even of holy writ is not to be judged 
bjr the same rule. 

Berides, as inspiration was des^d only, or principally, 
ll discover tndK but does not seem in any other way to have 
csntrolled 4he fiebcutties of Ae human mind« except by the ar- 
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dor with which it seized them and the 9lkmg impreniooi 
which it made upon them, a varietj of at jle ia to be «xpect« 
ed among the sacred writers, arising from diversity of natural 
talents, and acquired improvements, or from the mamierB and 
genius of the respective ages in which they lived. 

In estimating the true character of the scripture sfyle we 
ought to be able to have recourse to the originaL Great al- 
lowances ought to be made for the imperfections of a literal 
translation in prose, such as ours is, of compositions, many of 
them written in the highest spirit of poetry. Take the finest 
passages of the most admired classics of Greece or Romc^ 
and render them in a translation equally simple and litenl ; 
take, for example, the translation of Vii^ by Watson, and 
compare it with our English version of the scriptures* and 
you must be forcibly struck with the superior majesty of the 
prophets and psalmists of Israel, above that of the prince of 
Boman poets, when exhibited before you in the same dranu 
The scriptures of the Old Testament, then, read with theae 
views, and under these precautions, will, I doubt not, fullj 
support their claim to a divine original, not only by the aub* 
limity of their sentiments, but by the noblenesa of their 
diction. 



The New Testament, indeed, is written with the utmost 
simplicity of the narrative and epistolary style ; but it cob> 
tains the sublimest system of theology and of moralB OTcr ofi 
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fisred to the fmOi, or the reason of mankind. Here we be- 
fcoM the threefold ezntence of the Deitj without deatrojing 
the perfect simplicity of the divine essence. Here we be- 
hold the aatoniahing assumption of the human nature into an 
intimate union with the divine. Here all the types and cere- 
monies of the ancient dispensation are seen to terminate in the 
Messiah ; all its altars are extinguished, and their innumera- 
ble victims are comprised, and forever end, in one divine ob- 
lation for 4he sins of the whole world* Here we are taught 
to look forward to the dissolution of the universe, and there- 
aorrection of the dead ; and all nations of men from the be- 
ginning to the end of time are presented to our view assem- 
bled before the tribunal of God. Here are decided the eter- 
nal destinies of men and angels. And after the great catas- 
trophe of nature, we are taught to expect new heavens and a 
new earth, with the introduction of a new and everlasting or- 
der of ages. Whether the truth of Christianity be admitted 
to be demonstrated or not, surely infidelity itself must be con- 
strained to confess, that these are the most grand and sublime 
ideas which have ever entered the human mind. And most 
worthy they appear to be of that infinite wisdom, and holi- 
ness, and benignity, and power, to which they are ascribed. 
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•F VRB MORALITT, kWD CrFIOACT OF THB WIFTVEn 

AS A PRIircIPLB OF TIRTUB ARB A HOLT LIFB* OF 

ITS PRIHCIFLEy 1TB BXTERT, AND ITB AIDB. 

The purity and exceUence of the moral doctrines of the 
holy scripturefl, and especially of those immediately tau^t 
by our Saviour himself, and the blessed apostles, aflford a pro- 
iumptive argument, of no inconsiderable weight, finr their di* 
▼hie authority. The principles of morals, and the roles of 
virtue, hsFo alirays been subjects of the most diligent and 
CBrioos inquiry among the sages of the ancient world, ever 
since civil society was first established under the influence 
of regnhur laws, or philosophy began to be cultivated. But 
no where ebe do we find such a pure, and excellent, and 
perfect sjTstem of morals as in the sacred writings. And this 
lias been acknowledged by many of the most ingenioui and! 
candid enemies of the christian religion, while they ascnlie 
ll^ however, to a cause which we can by no means admit ; 
tbe natural progress of science, and the gradual advances 
which have been made in the improvement of tbe hmnaB 
odlid, by adding the experience of following ages, to the whh 
dom of the past. No such superior improvements in moral 
science were found, at the commencement of the christiiin 
era, in the doctrines of the schools \^ and it is inconceivable 



*^ Of this every classic reader may easily be coDvisced by consulting Cicero it 
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tint they dioidd haire first fakco their o^b among the fiA- 
crmeaaiid mechanici cf Jiidet. The wgunient would hiAve 
kad more plamflbiiity applied to the learned men of aiodera 
ages, if we had not the most certain evidence that the superi- 
ority of their moral and theolo^cal doctrines to those of the 
ancient echooh, oi^ht to be ascribed solelj to the iUomina- 
tion shed by the scriptures on the christian world.* 

True it is, ttiat any pretence to revelation ouist come re- 
commeaded by some general system of good morab, other- 
wise it will soon fall to the ground. But when an impostor 
has set up a fictitious claim to inspiration, we may ever ex- 
pect to find some traits of human weakness and depravity 
osingled with his religious doctrines. It is almost impossible 
that an impious, or immoral man should not transfuse, in 
some degree, the colour of his own character into his work. 
Hence, amidst the general precepts of justice, temperance^ 
and chastity, without which civil society cannot exist, and 
which enter into all the religions of the worid, still we find, 
in the temples of paganism, free permission ^ven to the in- 
-dolgence of the most licentious passions of the heart It is 
in the koran itself, in the vicious licence which it grants its 
disciples, and the sensual paradise which it confers on its 
military saints, that we might learn the lust, and violence of 



t Whatever is excellent in the theological and moral principles of the koran of 
Mabomet we have Ukewiiie reason to hi>liuve was drawn from the knowledge 
which that impoetor had both of the writingi of the Old and the New Testament . 
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It has been justlj remarked hy Dr. Paley, after the cele* 
brated Soame JennjnSy that the spirit of the morality taught 
by our blessed Saviour is entirely opposed to those splendid 
and ostentatious qualities which too generally pass in the 
world for virtues of a superior order, and which history so 
often ambitiously displays to decorate her style, and to cap- 
tivate the unthinking admiration of mankind for her principal 
heroes. The gospel gives no praise to that pride which ex« 
alts itself over our fellow men, and is easily provoked at in* 
juries real or imaginary; it has no indulgence for that jealous 
honour which is ever ready to suspect, and revenge insults, 
or that lofty ambition of power and command, which the mis- 
take of the world is apt to extol as a proof of elevation and 
nobleness of mind. On the other hand, next to the love 
and fear of God, it bestows all its approbation on meekness 
of spirit, on candor, on humility, on charity and kindness of 
heart, in a word, on those mild, innocent, unassuming, and 
benevolent dispositions, which give birth to the sweetest in- 
tercouse among mankind, and form the strongest and happi- 
est cement of society. This is a morality entirely different 
in its genius from that which would be dictated by the spirit 
of the world. It is peculiar to the gospel. And although, 
at the first view, it may seem, to those who have received 
their education in the world, to be tame and pusillanimous, 
it will be found, on a fair and just examination, to discover a 
more profound estimate of moral worth than was ever before 
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made ; either in the school of philosophy, or in that of the 
world. 

It is judiciously observed by both the distinguished wri- 
ters to whom I have referred, that the heroic virtues, as they 
are called, are calculated only to disturb the peace and hap- 
piness of human society, and have, indeed, been the chief 
sources of the disorders, the wars, and revolutions which, in 
every period of time, have afflicted all nations. On the con- 
trary, if all men were governed by the christian virtues of 
humility, of meekness, of candor, of forgiveness, of charity, 
the earth, which has, hitherto, been the theatre of violent^ 
conflicting, and cruel passions, would become the residence 
of tranquillity and peace. 

J)o you ask if the general prevalence of these meek and 
paci6c principles in a nation would not expose it to insults 
and injustice from its powerful neighbours, and render it, at 
length, an easy prey to their ambition ? I answer that the 
maxims of the gospel do not oppose the natural duties which 
every citizen owes to his country for its defence. It is 
among the primary obligations which the gospel imposes on 
its disciples, to honour and obey the magistrate^ as well as 
to fear God. And the supreme magistracy of a state owes 
duties to the nation under its protection very different firom 
those which subsist between man and man in society. It is 
!he latter, chiefly, which the evangelic rules of meekness, 
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Imiiiility, cfaarhj, and forgiveness are intended to regulate* 
And they promote peace and union by cultivating the spirit 
of mutual love; the/ prevent discords, by extinguishing, or 
correcting the passions which are the principles of contention 
and divisioo* The civil laws of most countries aim at the 
lame end ; but feebly, because they impose their restraints 
tjniy on the outward actions ; whereas the gospel enters into 
the heart to correct the evil in its source. It is folly there- 
fore to accuse of tameness and pusillanimity that spirit which, 
by changing the dispositions of the heart, promotes the 
peace of society in the most perfect manner; nn object 
which it is the supreme end of a wise legislation even imper- 
fectly to attain, by operating with its compulsory power on 
the external conduct. It is the error of the world to bestow 
its admiration on that bold and ardent character of mmd 
which 18 quick in its sensibilities to injury, violent in its re- 
sentments, jealous of its honour, proud of its darings, and 
ever ready, in order to avenge itself of real or imaginary 
wrongs^ to break through both the prescriptions of law, and 
the dictates of justice. Such is commonly the heroic char- 
acter whose achievements blazon the pages of history. Far 
diflferent are the virtues, of the gospel. Silent, yielding, and 
benevolent, they contribute to promote and secure the hap- 
piness of mankmd, which the former tentl to destroy. 

"When we consider, tlien, the perfect and unmixed purity 
of the morality of the gospel, and the indications which it 
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The Bnmmary of dutj, in the next place laid down in the 
hcly scriptures, as comprehending the whole spirit and sub- 
stance of the morality of the gospel, serves to demonstrate 
its excellence and perfection. 

All our duties may be divided in(o two great classes : 
those which we owe immediately to God : those which ter- 
minate directly on our fellow men. And of both these clas- 
ses our blessed Saviour has, after Moses, who received it 
from Ood himself to be prefixed to the tables of the ten com- 
nandments, given the most admirable and perfect epitome : 
ifcou Aalt love the Lord thy God n'ith all thy hearty and with 
nil akji iouly and with all thy mind; this is the first and 
gnat com^nandment ; and the second is like unto t7, thou 
ifcfltt love thy neighbour as thy self. "^ By this concise view 
of the great and commanding principles of morals, we see 
that the gospel, which places the restraint of all vicious and 
linful actions in a renewed heart, the only efficient point in 
vhich it can be fixed, places there also the true spring of all 
duty. And, is it not evident that the worship of God in 
ipiri/ and in trtdhj veneration for his holy name, resignation 
to the dispositions of his providence, and universal obedience 
to whatever bears the stamp of his authority, will flow from 
iDpreme love to him as from its native fountain ? And, on 
the other hand, is it not equally evident that justice, bene- 
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Btget of paganisin, as that which has been laid in the gospel 
of Christ; and never has such a moral superstructure been 
reared on an/ basis ; so admirable, for its purity, for its sim- 
plicity, for its adaptation to every grade of human under- 
standing, for its fulness, and its application to every case 
wUch can arise to a fair and candid mind in the conduct of 
life. If, then, these principles, and this system which ap- 
pear so perfect, would have been wonderful, proceeding from 
the genius and the pen of a Plato, or a Marcus Antoninus ; if, 
indeed, we see nothing parallel in the schools of Greece or 
Borne ; how much more wonderful are they if we consider 
them merely as the productions of unlettered peasants be- 
longing to a country which Greek and Roman pride regard- 
ed as barbarian ? 

Having been nursed and educated amidst that light which 
the gospel diffuses wherever it is received, we are apt to re- 
gard its moral doctrines as containing only the simple and ob- 
vious dictates of natural reason ; because they have entered 
into our earliest education, they have mingled with our first 
ideas, and been incorporated from infancy with all our habits 
of thinking. But to be justly impressed with the full force 
of the claim which it possesses to a divine original, we should 
return back to the periods which preceded the christian era, 
and to those countries which did not enjoy the light of reve- 
lation, and see what the wisdom of the wisest men has dis- 
covered upon the subject of duty and morals. This will af- 

04 
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"wluch precepts the evident import is, that we ought to offer 
our devotions to our heavenly Father, not as a mere form, 
not through ostentation, but purely for the love of God ; and 
that we should fulfil every office of benevolence and charity 
to our fellow men simply from the love of doing good. No 
regard merely to our own credit and reputation among men, 
and no considerations of honour or interest arising from the 
publicity of our good deeds, ought exclusively to influence 
us in their performance : they ought ever to be the natural 
and spontaneous eflusions of the pious and virtuous disposi- 
tions of the heart. 

Many very amiable and benevolent persons have greatly 
mistaken tlie meaning of these precepts, as if they implied 
that the chief merit of charitable ileeds consists in their being 
entirely withdrawn from the knowledge and observation of 
the world. So far is this from being true that, not unfre- 
quently, their publicity may form part of their good desert, 
by the encouragement which it will afford to the alms of oth* 
ers. It is not the mode of doing a benevolent action tliat 
our Saviour designed to re:;ulate, but the principles from 
which it should spring. In this view, what an amiable proof 
do these precepts contain of the excellence of the evangelic 
doctrine, and the celestial purity of its spirit ! 

Another character of the sacred scripfuros w!<irl) h\^ p:f n- 
eradly been relied on as affording a presuuipti.c indication c" 
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to rater with him into sacb disqaimtiona on the princi- 
pks of fliese doGtrines as were common in their schools ; if 
tbty were to endeavour to trace them to their primary ele* 
mentBy and again to pursue them through regular deductions 
to Hieir ultimate conclusions, guarding agunst objections and 
doubts at every step, and parrying, or solving a thousand 
knotty questions in their progress, would not this plain man 
be confounded ? He would be lost m the intricacy of their 
speculations, and would not be able at last to recognise lus 
own principles. Such reflections add no small value to the 
plainness of the gospel ; and may, perhaps, justly be said to 
aflSird a presumption of the divinity of that system which has 
thus been able to bring down the aublimest subjects to the 
Jevel of ordinary minds. 

I subjoin here, that the efficacy of the holy scriptures, by 
which is meant their tendency, and powerful influence to pro- 
duce hoUness of life in those who truly t>elieve them, is often 
adduced by pious writers as an internal character, and pre- 
sumptive argument of their divine original. This argument 
is supported partly from reason and partly from experience. 
In the former view, we should consider the motives and as- 
Mstances of duty afforded by the gospel, and the awful and 
commanding authority by which it is enjoined. The mo* 
tives presented to the view, and urged upon the conscience 
of a believer in the gospel, are of so transcendent and inte- 
resting a nature, as evidently to give it an operationi and et 
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of the 80ul. Before the majesty, of his authority^ the turbu- 
lence of tppef ite, and the deceitfulness of the heart are over- 
awed, and brought to submisBion. And the authority of (}od 
is exhibited in the gospel as possessing claims to our <^di* 
ence, and a power to command it, which reason alone cannot 
exert. He enforces his law by ail the rights of creation ; by 
all the obligations of his love in the redemption of the world ; 
and by all the terrors of his justice, which shall, at last, de* 
cide, by this law, the eternal destinies of mankind. 

Among the most effectual means of holiness, pious writers 
have ever considered the promised aida of the holy Spirit : 
tbey are, therefore, to be classed under that head of presump* 
live proof of which I am now treating : the efficacy of the 
scriptures. 

To a nature corrupted as ours is, the difficulty of conquer- 
ing its sinful tendencies and habits, and turning its whole 
force and activity into an iiabilual love of virtue, of holiness, 
and of God, that is, of regenerating vnd new creating it, might 
justly be regarded as insupeial:Ic witliout supernatural, and 
divine assistance. At least, convinced sinners who feel only 
the difficulties of relig;ion, and who, in repeated efforts per- 
fectly to obey the law of God, and to overcome the power 
of sin in their hearts, must be sensible only of their own 
weakness, would be ready to sink into despondency, or re- 
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•luiicMi to his heart The argument, however, which I take 
to be in its nature verjr solid and just, ia calculated, and in- 
tended rather for the confirmation of the faith of the belieyer, 
than the conviction of the unbeliever. 

OF THE CON8I8TENCTOF THE SCRIPTURES WITH THEM- 
SELVES, AHD WITH THE STATE OF THE WORLD. 

Another internal character of the sacred scriptures, which 
affiurds a presumptive argument of their truth, is their con^ 
9istency. This may be considered under two views : their 
consistency with themselves, and their consistency with the 
state of the world. 

That any work, the production of one author, and embrac- 
ing a code of legislation, or system of morals, how extensive 
soever, founded on his peculiar opinions, should be regularly 
deduced from definite principles, should aim at one end, and 
be found coherent in all its parts, would have in it nothing 
surprising. It would be a natural consequence of genins, and 
sound judgment in the writer. But, in the scriptures we per- 
ceive, not the work of one author, nor of one age, but the 
gradual development of a grand scheme of providence, and 
of divine grace towards mankind, commencing with the ori- 
^, in4. carried on through the whole series of time, till the 
close of the canon of the New Testament, in the accomplish- 
ment and iUostration of which an immense number of person? 

M%9 
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mii0( bav6 co-operated throughout succegaire agea^ oot cc 
nected with one anotheri and not acting, as far as appean 
hnman view, under any common direction. One dispeu 
tion follows and is built upon another. The same spirit, I 
same principles of theology, of piety, and morals pervade t 
whole ; the same spiritual promises and hopes are gradual 
unfolded through thousands of years, and conducted to th< 
ultimate accomplishment. Here is a vast concatenation 
events intimately Imked tc^ether, and dependmg updn o 
another ; here is a unity of plan in this great system cont 
ued down through different dbpensations of the mercy of G* 
to the world, tending to fulfil one great design, the salvati 
of mankind through a Redeemer ; of the astonishbg dei 
lopment of which design, continued through such a loi^ [ 
riod, no reasonable account can be given, unless we suppo 
the whole to be under the immediate guidance and directi 
of heaven. Plans laid by human contrivance are not so p< 
manent, and, if I may use the term, so continuous. There 
no example, in human affairs, of successive generations ta 
ing up one design, unfolding it by degrees in a long course 
ages, and carrymg it, at length, to its ultimate completio 
From the character and state of human nature, its limite 
and discordant views, this is perhaps impossible. We < 
not perceive the various schools of philosophy concurrii 
long in the same systems of physics, or of oiorals. One lea 
er of a sect differs from another ; the disciple differs from h 
master ; the principles on which their respective theories ai 
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ult are continittlly changing. But in the holy scriptures 
we find one unifivm consistent design pursued firom genera- 
turn to generation. Amidst all the variations which in a long 
succession of ages must have occurred in the state of society, 
in the manners of men, in their habits of thinking, and in the 
external forms and usages of the church itself, we still per- 
ceive the same doctrines concerning the nature of Ood, and 
the duties of man ; we still discern the same principles of mo- 
rals, the same worship of the heart re(|nired in true religion, 
the same high and eternal motives of duty urged upon the 
conscience, the same promised Saviour exhibited to our faith, 
the same plan of divine grace, distinguished only by the ad- 
ditional lights from time to lime thrown upon it as it approach- 
ed its final accomplishment* In this consistency, then, we 
behold a moral phenomenon so different from whatever takes 
place, in the plans and designs of men, as to afl!brd no slight 
presumption that tlie whole, from its commencement to its 
consummation, has been under the wise and gracious direc- 
tion of the Spirit of God. The same Spirit seems to have 
lospued the holy patriarchs, the great legislator of Israel, the 
long succession of the Hebrew prophets, and the evangelists 
and apostles of our blessed Lord. 

There is another light in which the consistency of the 
scriptures may be considered, which merits a more extended 
Bloatration : it is their conformity with the actual state of the 
world. Truth is always consistent with itself, and with all 
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rHB €HARACTBli 09 THB AUTHOR 09 OUR RELIGION: THB 

IITBTRUMENTS HE BBfPLOTEb TO PROMOTE IT: THB 

BEffEFIClAL CON8E<%UE1!ICEB WHICH HAVE RE* 

BULVED FROM ITB PUBLICATION AND 

RECEPTION IN THE WORLD. 

Among the presiimptive evideDceB of the truth of the 
hristian religion, none, perhaps, are stronger than that which 
irises from the character of its blessed Author. No other 
Dan has ever existed, who, in his intercourse with the world, 
ras so blameless, so amiable, and, in every attribute which 
leserves the esteem of mankind, so worthy our veneration 
md love. Such a character would very ill accord with the 
h^icitj and hypocrisy of imposture. As the union of the 
Ihrine with the human nature in the person of the Redeemer 
■ a doctrine purely of revelation, we are not at liberty, while 
>nly establishing the proofs of the gospel, to assume that prin- 
•iple in order to exalt the virtues and perfections of Jesus 
^hrisf. We must consider him merely as he appeared to 
lie view of men, claiming to be the founder of a new religion 
derived immediately from God, that we may judge how far 
& character corresponded with his high pretensions, and 
km far these pretensions were supported by such eminent 
irtues, and such freedom from error and imperfection in con- 
uct, as ought to be expected^in a messenger of heaven, the 
Kample and instructor of mankind. That he appeared, in 
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ouslj aggrairated by the ingenuity and malice of wiciced meo^ 
jaa perceive no other emotiom but those of compassion, and 
forpveneM to his enemies, but the most perfect meekness, 
submission, and resignation to the will of Ood. Often you 
see liim retire apart from the admiration, or the curiosity of 
the multitude, and the company of his disciples, for the pur- 
poses of secret devotion, and, on the sabbath day, he is care- 
ful to exhibit an instructive example of devout attendance on 
the public institutions of religion in the assemblies of the syna* 
gogue. Ever warm, humble, and affectionate in his devo- 
tiomd exercises, you perceive in them, however, nothing of 
those ecstacies, nor of those bold familiarities with heaven, 
which distinguish the spirit of enthusiasm. And in that 
model of prayer which he gave his disciples, which, for com- 
prehension of thought, for a just selection of the objects of 
prayer, and for the true spirit of devotion has never been 
equalled, you find the genuine fervors of piety united with 
the most cakn, dignified, and rational expression of the de- 
vout feelings of the heart. 

When we descend to that part of his character, which was 
exUbited in his intercourse with mankind, it is, in the high- 
est degree amiable and interesting, and worthy our admira- 
tion 'and imitation. The spirit of meekness and humility 
breathed through his whole life and manners ; and his be- 
nevolence and charity knew no bounds. Always engaged 
in instmcting the ignorant and romforting the afflicted^ you 
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behold him coatinually surrounded with niuUitades of poor, 
of maimed, of blind, of diseased, listening to his instructiomi 
and consolations, and seeking relief from that beneyolent 
power which he was ever ready to exercise in their behal£ 
His love of sincerity and truth would never suflfer him to dis- 
guise his designs, even when he knew that his enemies were 
only waiting for his declaration to wreak upon him their most 
cruel and murderous rage. Tet, it was in the midst of fhe 
suSerings inflicted by their cruelty and rage that the united 
virtues of his character shone with the brighest lustre ; sub* 
mission to the will of God ; zeal for the happiness and aalv*. 
tion of mankind, the great object for which he laboured, up- 
on earth ; the unruffled meekness of his nature under the in- 
juries and indignities of his persecutors ; compassioD and 
forgiveness towards his enemies in the midst of the torttirei 
which he endured fi-om their hands ; the dutiful affection and 
care of a son towards a destitute and afflicted mother stand- 
ing at the foot of his cross, which no bodily torment could 
suspend in his heart for a moment ; the whole crowned by 
that last fervent act of benevolence and devotion, in which 
he expired : Fattier forgive ihem^ for they know not what 
they do. How unlike an impostor ! How far superior to 
the life, and the death of heroes, or philosophers I Roua- 
seau in one of those moments of warm and generous adminh 
tion of virtue which he sometimes felt, comparing the death 
of Jesus Chrnt with that of Socrates, gives to the founder of 
Christianity an infinite preference to the Athenian sage. 
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This character of Jesus Christ, indeed, is drawn from the 
memoirs of his life written by disciples, who may be sup- 
posed to have coloured it with a pencil tinctured by their 
partiality for a beloved master. But let it be remembered 
that the gospels, were evidently not written with any direct 
view of making the eulogy of Christ, but merely to present 
to us a narrative of his action** and discourses, which is done 
with the most undesigning simplicity. The character we de- 
rive from the facts as they have presented them. 

To draw a uniform, consistent, and noble character, from 
imagination, which shall be entirely new in its principal fea- 
tures, b one of the most difficult works of genius, and not 
(o be expected from men m that sphere of life in which the 
disciples moved. But it is still more difficult to invent a 
consistent, yet diversified series of actions from which the 
character, strongly and distinctly marked, shall naturally 
arise to the view of the reader. Besides, we have four se- 
[»arate memoirs, evidently written without any concert of 
their authors, which still, however, present to us the same 
picture of life and manners.^ A biographical picture, thus 



WritUn ivieftout any concert t^thiir authors ; for althoagh they present to ui 
t\j the same traDsactions, and diKouraes, yet it is not done with that idcntitj 
titbcr in the substance of tiie narration, or the order oT time which would indi- 
ate prccoDcertf or design. On the other hand, we perceive such diiiiereiicti u 
iroald naturally occur in the narratives of intelligent and honest men giving, af* 
;er a certain interval of timf , the history of the same events, without aqy know- 
cdB^oi CMfa other's teitimony, oriny study to make then accoid; tndytC wiCk 
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UB cboiea peoplci and impatient of the joke which had Iate« 
ly been imposed upon them by the RomaDS, expected in 
their Messiah a martial prince and a conqueror^ who should 
deliver them from the power of their enemies, and enable 
them to conquer in their turn. In such a state of the public 
sentiment and feeling, impatienty agitated, anxious, moment- 
ly waiting for the appearance of some great deliverer, many 
daring spiritB would naturally arise to offer themselves as lead- 
ers in the honourable and popular enterprise of rescuing the 
lotion from its abject humiliation, and raising it to that splen- 
dor and glory so eagerly anticipated by every Jew* Minds 
of a fanatical and enthusiastic turn, inflamed to a degree of 
insanity by sympathy with the general fervor, would iuiagine 
themselves to be the instruments destined by heaven to ac- 
complish this glorious purpose. Whereas of hers, of a cold 
impiety, but of a bold and resolute temper, calculating on 
the possibility of turning the national ardor to their own i^- 
grandizement, would cherish the daring ambition of usurping 
the government by force of arms, and placing themselves on 
flie. throne of Judea. But, whether actuated by a spirit of 
fanaticism, or imposture, and under one or other of these 
classes all pretenders must be ranged, they would equally 
move under the impulse of the public sentiment, and be di- 
rected by it in their choice of the means to accomplish their 
end* They would, therefore, always appear at the head of 
armed bands. And such was the fact, according to the testi- 
mony of the cotcmporary historian Josephus. For, of all 
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the DomerouB unpostorSy who sprung up io Jadea pretend- 
it^ to be i«^es8iab| a iittle before the ministry of our Saviour, 
and, from that period, till the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
there was not one who did not attempt to support his claim 
by arms. Not so the Lord Jesus Christ. He deviated en* 
tirely from this course, which nature and human policy would 
have pointed out to him, and chose one in every respect op- 
posite. The vain and proud expectations of the Jews he 
refused to gratify. He openly declared that his kingdom b 
not of this world. Instead of affecting the splendor of roy- 
alty, or the authority of command, he renounced all worldly 
pomp and grandeur. Instead of the weapons of force and 
compulsion, he employed only the meekness of instructioB 
and persuasion. Instead of conciliating the favour of tha 
Jewish nation by courting thei» prejudices, he boldly and 
openly declared to them that their national policy, and even 
their national existence as the peculiar people of God, should 
soon come to a period. He did not allure his disciples to 
his party by the prospects of honour, emolument^ or com- 
mand, but by inculcating humility and selfdenial, and pro* 
posing to them, ni his service, only arduous trials, incessant 
persecutions, and unrewarded labours. This is a course 
which not only nature, and human wisdom would not have 
pointed out, in the circumstances in which he chose it, but 
which judging on all the acknowledged prmciples of probik 
bility, could only have tended to rum his hopes. The hum- 
ble, peaceful, patient, and selfdenied character which bo as- 
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soniedy so widely diflferent firom that to which the spirit of 
that age and natioD would have urged him, affiirds ample proof 
that he was not governed by any maums of worldy policy. 
And his success, notwithstanding the entire defect of all the 
measures, or precautions which human wisdom would have 
prescribed, and in opposition to the contempt, the indignation, 
and power of a whole nation, whose wounded pride, and dis- 
appointed hopes, had inflamed their passions to a degree of fu- 
ry which threatened te crush him, and all his designs in an m- 
itanf, supplies the strongest presumption that ihe work was 
not of nan hut of Oodf who, with a silent, but irresistible op- 
eration, often confounds the counsels of the wise, and defeats 
the power of the migHity, and conducts the designs of his own 
providence, by secret, and inscrutable springs, to the most 
wonderful and unexpected issues. 

Conformable to the character which the Saviour assumed 
were the instruments which he employed to propagate his re- 
ligion. He chose men from the humblest walks of life, with- 
out power, without influence, without science, without elo- 
quence ; and yet, strictly forbidding every attempt to extend 
Us doctrines by compulsion and force, he commanded them 
to rely for success in their mission simply on their plain un. 
varnished exposition of the truth, under the guidance of that 
£vbe Spirit which he promised them to co-operate with 
their pteaching. What could l^ expected, on every ground 
of iminan calculation! from the choice of such instruments for 
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a work of thb peculiar nature, and of such infinite magnitude 
and difficulty, but failure and disgrace T Could men in their 
rank of life, and possessing only their talents, have raiaed their 
minds to such a mighty enterprise as that of changing the mora! 
state of the whole world ? If they had been lx>Id enough to adr 
mit the thought, was there any example in the Ustory of human 
events which could have encouraged the smallest hope of suc- 
cess? Yet, we have seen them, in obedience to the command of 
their master, although with reluctance at first, uudcr the con- 
sciousness of their own impotence, enter on this astonishing en- 
terprise ; and wc have seen it, contrary to every principle of 
probable reasoning, gloriously accomplished in their bands. 
Well may we ask, then, if the choice of such instruments is 
not a new proof tliat our blessed Saviour did not take coun- 
sel of human wisdom, nor act on any plan that the cunning 
spirit of imposture would have dictated ? And, when we con- 
template the wonderful revolution which they have effected, 
does not tlie conclusion, almost irresistibly, force itself upon 
the mind, that they must have acted under a divine direc- 
tion ? 

But, omitting all other arguments of the presumptive class^ 
I shall only further offer to your consideration that strong 
presumption which arises from the effects which the christiao 
religion has had on the interests, and happiness, the religpous 
opinions, monJs and manners of society. That the publica- 
tion of the gospel has produced an important revolution in 
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the moral and religious state of the world. Is obvious to all 
who have sufllciekit acquaintance with the history of nations, 
and of human nature, to be able to compare the past with the 
present: and that this revolution has, upon the whole, been 
salutarj, and has contributed, in no small degree, to the hap- 
piness of mankind, can hardlj be denied by any well inform- 
edt and candid unbeliever. 

The beneficial effects of the christian revelation may be 
considered under two views : the great and visible improve- 
ment of the world in rehgious and divine knowledge in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of Christianity ; and the practical 
improvement, especially of the chrbttan nations, in morals 
and manners. 

Much has been said already, on the great superiority of 
the theological and moral system of the sacred scriptures, 
above all that philosophy ever taught among the disciples of 
human wisdom, or superstition ever substituted for religion 
among the vulgar. But tlie beneficial influence of the gos- 
|iel is not to be looked for chiefly among men of science, who 
form but a small portion of any nation, nor to be measured 
principally by the excellence of its doctrines compared with 
the institutions of philosophy, but by the illumination which 
it has shed through the great mass of the people. In this 
clais, who were once thought to be incapable of any rational 
consideration of those sublime subjects, do we not now find 
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teemed requisite even to the sacerdotal character. Hotr 
diflfereot are those pious offices which are performed in oar 
christian temples ! What a school are they become to the 
people of that knowledge most important to the interests and 
happiness of mankind ! With what advantages in the churchy 
that is, under the immediate inspection and authoritj of Al- 
mighty God, are they initiated in that most perfect discipline 
which embraces the whole compass of their duties to God 
and man, and provides most certainly for the happiness both 
of their present, and their future being! Idolatry, with its 
impious and immoral train, has been banished from all its an- 
cient seats in the civilized world. For Christianity has in 
this, and in many other respects, extended a salutary influ- 
ence far beyond the nations embraced within its actual pale. 

If Christianity has introduced into the great mass of socie- 
ty a more perfect knowledge than they enjoyed before, of 
those moral and divine principles most useful and important to 
the practical understanding and discbarge of all their duties, 
it has, in the same proportion, opened the true sources of 
enjoyment to all who sincerely embrace and believe its doc- 
trines. Their happy influence will be perceived by a good 
man in every situation wherein he can be placed, in the com- 
posure of his spirit, in the sense of the continual presence, 
(ayour, and protection of Almighty God, in that filial affec- 
tion and trust withtwhich he confides in the divine mercy, 
and that security with which the spirit of faith reposes on 
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the true foundation of our eternal hopes. But the grtciooi 
and beneficent power of the gospel^ and the preciouaneai of 
itii consolations, will be peculiarly felt under the variooi af- 
flictions which God hath found it necessary or useful to in- 
troduce into the discipline of our present state of probation. 
There are comforts in religion which can enable the piooa 
heart to throw off the pressure of all its sorrows. But, that 
I may not enter too far into disquisitions which would bet- 
ter become the pulpit, I will confine myself briefly to prnnt 
out the consolation and support it aflbrds the soul at the i^ 
proach of death. The weakness of human nature, if it b 
not supported by religious hope, commonly meets this awfid 
term of our earthly existence with extreme solicitude. And 
the consciousness of guilt, which is apt to be awakened ni the 
heart when we are approaching the presence of the Supreme 
Judge, and when all the illusions of the passions, and the 
world, which had diverted reflection, are passed away, 
greatly aggravates to most men the distress of dying. Their 
titter ignorance of all that is beyond this life, and the fearfid 
apprehensions natural to weakness and guilt, of what mnj 
take place hereafter, must often agitate with terror, or hang 
with peculiar heaviness, on the departing spirit which is not 
enlightened by revelation. The polite and learned nations of 
antiquity, although they had some notions of the existence of 
the soul after the dissolution of the body, and some appre- 
hensions of a future retribution to virtue, and to vice, yet had 
framed no clear and satisfactory ideas on these subjects on 
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which reason could rely : all their represeDtations of the 
state of departed souls, therefore, were melancholy and 
(loomy m the extreme. What inefiable consolation, then, 
has the gospel brought to countless millions of (he human 
race ? What comfort has it shed upon the hour of death? 
what illumination on the darkness of the tomb, bj bring* 
ing life and immortality to light ! It has pointed out, 
through Jesus Christ, the way, at once, to a happy death, 
and to the certain hope of a blessed and eternal existence. 
To the real christian, who believes its promises, and confides 
in its hopes, the comforts which it sheds on this most inter- 
esting crisis of our being are beyond every estimate which 
can be formed of their value, and must greatly strengthen in 
his heart that faith which has been created and nourished 

there by its holy doctrines. 

Suflbr me now to conclude these evidences with an obser- 
vation which is of great importance in order to a just view of 
the influence of the christian system on the general happiness 
of the world. Although the knowledge of its divine truths 
f lias not been actually communicated to all nations ; yet it 
teaches us to believe that the whole human race do, in a very 
great degree, participate in its blessings. From the moment 
of the fall of our original parent, and the merciful promise of 
that heavenly setd who, from the beginning was destined to 
repair the evils of his transgression, the world has been placed 
under an administration of grace m iht hands of the Medior 
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tar, suited to its degeuerate coiiditiun. And now, in couae- 
quence of the atonement made by the Lamb slain from ike 
foundation of the world, and of the assistance of the holy 
Spirit, which through </i6 one oblation offered on the cross^ 
has been imparted to all men to direct and strengthen the dic- 
tates of conscience in their breasts, salvation has been render- 
ed possible to si(icere repentance, and regeneration of heart 
in erery age, and in every nation, even where the name of 
Jesus Christ has not been explicitly revealed.^ For the ho- 
ly apostle Peter hath taught us, what a heavenly vision re- 
vealed to him : that, through the death and mediation of the 
ever blessed Saviour, in every nation^ he that feareih Ood^ 
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* The pious men in the patriarchal ages, and generally in the ancient worUg 
could have had no definite, and evangelical apprcliensions of tlie character of ib$ 
Saviour, notwitiistauding it was through the efficacy of hia atonement that ihqf 
had acce«8 to God, and by his Sjilrit they were saucti6cd. The same Sprit is im- 
parted, in a degree, to the heathen world, in every age, who, applying with afr 
vine efficacy the law of nature to the consciences of men, becomes, to many aiMif 
them, a principle of sincere repentance and regeneration of heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Brainerd in the journal of his mission among the Indians, relttep 
a striking anecdote, very much to the present point, of an aged man whom be met 
with, who, in his original state of heathenism, had gainet), from his own reflec- 
tions, and the exercises of his own heart, under the influence of that divine Spirit 
which he acknowledged, an acquaintance with the most important practica] princi- 
ples of real piety, as far, probably, os, without the explicit knowledge of the Me- 
diator, and the atonement, they were generally attained even by the best men in 
the pincient and patriarchal world. Mr. Brainerd, after free and repeated eoa* 
venations with him on the most practical subjects of religion, declares that if lie 
thought it possible for a heathen to be a truly pious man, without the direct kaow- 
lodge of Jesus Christ, hfi would have concluded this Indian to he such. |n this 
remark, indeed, we perceive a certain illiberality of opinion, which, consideriof 
the powerful effect, en many minds, of the prejudices of education, is, perhapa, 
vather to be lamented than severely censured. This pious missionary forgot the 
reasoning of saint Pial in the third chapter of his epistle to the Rwnans. 
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and worketh righteousness^ is accepted with him. This is 
the foundation of our hope with regard to the pious men of 
the ancient world : and on the same grounds may we still 
build a reasonable hope, that those distant corners of the 
earth, which seem covered with the profoundest darkness, 
preserve, at all times, many of the chosen vessels of mercy. 
And, although the sun of righteousness has not yet lifted his 
beams on all nations, we have reason to believe that he is in 
Iiis glorious progress ; and that as the plana of divine provi« 
dence are hastening to their full development, the gospel will 
shortly be extended along with the improvements of civili- 
zation and science, over the whole earth, and involve all na- 



fVill It be asked, what advantages then, If the principle which has been stated 
above be judt, have the cliristian nations over those who enjoy only the faint glim- 
merings of the light of nature ? I answer, that, although men, who enjoy only the 
imperfect lights of nature, together with those gleams of original tnitb which 
have been preserved by a tradition that b not yet entirely extinct among any 
people, may, througli repentance and sanctification of the Spirit, be saved by a 
Redeemer whom they have not distinctly known, yet must they be subject, through 
life, to many, and distressing doubts and anxieties which the native weakness of 
human reano is unable to resolve. Bcsidef, the nations who ei\joy the blessed 
light (^ the gKpel possess much clearer and more ample means of knowledge and 
of grace, more eflkient motives of duty, more consoling hopes, than those who are 
left to Uie obscure teachings of reason unenlightened by revelation. And, if 
such means and motives have in their own nature, and independently on the more 
aboodant ioflueoces of the divine Spirit, which arcompany them under the cbris- 
tiaa dispensation, a powerful tendency to promote the spirit, and to advance the 
interests of inety and virtue, how greatly must the niunbers of pious menbemul- 
HpUed onder the full iUuminaiion of the Sun of rightcousnesiK p 

To these reflections it may be added, that if higher degrees of parity, and sane- 
litjr of heart and life be the natural result of the clearer lights, and nobler privi- 
Icgiet of the gospel, a principle most reasonable in itself, will it not follow likewise, 
that proportiooably richer and more glorioiis rewards shall crown the obedieiMe 
^ the fiocere chri^tlai^iD the everlasting presence of ll^is Redeemer ? 
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I- 



TIIE tRINITY, 

OR 

THSSEFOLD EXISTENCE OF THE DEITT. 



IN enteriog on the investigatton of the peculiar doctrines of 
revelation, the first object which meets our attention is thu 
Trinity, or Threefold Existence of the Deity. 

The existence of God is equally the foundation of natu- 
nl and of revealed Religion. But in the sacred scriptures 
it usomes an aspect new and peculiar. The Holy Spirit 
kui revealed in them a modification of the divine essence un- 
known to the lights of nature. Its unity indeed, is not im- 
paired ; bat we are taught to believe in the coexistence of 
three infinite, eternal and equal natures or persons in one 
Biost holy and undivided Godhead. As thb is a doctrine 
entirely beyond the discoveries of human reason, it is our du- 
tjr to receive it simply as a revealed /ad, without attempting 
too curiously to pry into the inscrutable mode of this divine 
imioD, which, must transcend the comprehension of our 
minds. Perhaps, however, it is not farther beyond our intel- 
lectual capacities to form distinct conceptions of a Trinity in 

^ion, than it is clearly to conceive of God himself as pre- 
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I 

meet flie dunking mind in the contemplation of innumerable 
sobjects in nature. We see the fact, but we cannot under- 
stand the manner of its existence, nor free it from inexplica- 
ble difficulties which equally embarrass the wise, and the ig- 
norant. Who can explain the ubiquity of Qod, without ex- 
tension, or division of parts ? Who can reconcile his immu- 
tability, and the steadfieuitness of nature with the promises of 
his protection to good men ? Or who render free from the 
most embarrassing perplexities two of the most evident 
truths, the perfect liberty of human action, and the infallible 
foreknowledge, and preordination of events, the one, the 
most obvious dictate of experience, the other, among the 
most certain principles of science ? In any revelation from 
God concerning lumself, have we not the justest grounds to 
expect many discoveries which would otherwise, have far 
transcended the discoveries, and perhaps, the distinct con- 
ceptions of our reason. We must judge with infinite imper- 
fection, or absurdity of the divine nature, if we receive no 
revelation concerning it but what we can measure by the fee- 
ble powers of the human intellect. — On such transcendent 
Bubjects when convinced that God has spoken, it is the first 
duty of a christian to receive implicitly the declarations of 
his holy word, without any attempt to bring them down to 
the level of our own minds. 

It is a natural inquiry, which has been often made, whence 
can arise any moral benefit from the revelation of a Trin- 
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ity^ wheD it it confeBsed that koman reason ia iscapable of 
cooceivhg (tut mode of the drriae existence ? I answer that 
the utility of this revelation is precisely similar la- that which 
b derived from the knowledge of the being of God. The 
belief presents to our ideas a Le^slator and a Judge, an ob- 
ject of worship and of holy fear, a law of duly, and the Hiosf 
powerful sanction of that law. For although we cannot dia- 
tincdy conceive of the divine nature, nor expand die nuod to 
the comprehension of infinite perfection ; yet as far aa ii 
competent to all the purposes of piety and vistne, we art 
able to understand the relations of his justice, his power, his 
wisdom, and his goodness to us as moral beings* In Uke 
muiner, although the threefold existence of the Deity is moat 
mysterious uid mscrutable, yet the belief of this doctrine as 
it is revealed offers God to the understanding andtbe hear^ in 
the threefold relation of our Creator, our Saviour, and the It 
kuninator and sanctifier of our nature ;— 4n one word as the 
Moral Governor of the world in reference to our redemption* 
These relations can be clearly understood by man and are in* 
finitely important to him, as an offending creature fo be knawii* 
In diem lies all his consolation> and the foundation of his hope 
for eternal life» 
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VBSTIOB8 Of THIS DOCTRINE HA9DBD DOWN BT 

TRADITION AMONG ALL THE CIVILIZED 

NATIONS OF ANTK^UITT. 

When God had formed the &ther of our race with rational 
aod moral powers which fitted him to be the instructor and 
governor of the world, it is a reasonable presumption that he 
should, al the same time impart such a knowlege of himself aa 
should be requsite to the discharge of every duty which be 
owtfd to Heaven. And certain it is, that, as a pious parent, 
Itt woold affectionately and zealously communicate the pre- 
twasure to his immediate offspring. For the same reason, 
tion so important to religion, and to society, would be 
kted by the great ancestor of mankind after the del- 
ige among the various nations springing from faim, the know- 
ledge, indeed, communicated by tradition, however important 
it VB»y be to human happiness or duty, loses, in the lapse of 
time, Biich of its precision and accuracy, and becomes mixed 
with £dl>Ie. Tet in the multiplied changes of mankind, if the 
principfe, which has just been stated, be well founded, we 
Hay expect to find many traces of a doctrine so intimately 
Uended with the first principles of piety ; especially in those 
osontries whose moral history reaches nearest to the era of 
fte deluge.— And we do accordingly discern, in the records 
of ancient learning, vestiges of this doctrine which are sur- 
pnsio^y clear, and more uniform among peopl<? so remotely 
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were three Oods praised by the Pythagoreans. And one^ of 
the philosophers of this school denominates the second of 
these deities ''the Heavenly and Sensible God."— The Trin- 
ity of Plato is still better known, the different persons of which 
he Btiled "r« Agathon or Hen Notts or Logos and He Pstiche 
or HeroSf interpreted, the Good or the one— the Mind or 
Reasoui and the Soul or Love. 

V 

From the philosopher, already quoted, we learn that the 
traditions of the ancient Egyptians acknowledge Emeph aa 
the author of truth, and creator of the world ; but before 
Emeph they place the first Intelligent, arid Intelligible Be- 
ing, who can be adored only in silence, denominated Eikton ; 
but after both is Ptha, or that Spirit which animates all things 
by its vivifying flame. Eusebius remarks that the 'hierogly- 
phic of the Deity in that nation was a winged globe, with a 
serpent emerging from its orb. Of which symbol Sanchoni- 
atho, in the fragments preserved by that author, gives the 
following explanation ; — '' The globe signifies the first, self- 
existent Being, without beginning, and without end ; — The 
serpent is the emblem of divine wisdom and creative power ; 
and the wings, of that active spirit which animates the uni- 
verse." In corroboration of this tradition, it was the received 
interpretation of their priests that the triangular obelisks 
erected at the entrance of all their temples wer^ symbols of 
the divine nature. 
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Pauiiig to olher nations, Plutarch has preserted a tradi- 
lion of the Persian theologj, that tlieir suprenie Deity Oro* 
Dasdes tlirioe augmented himself; and he records a celebra* 
ted festival of the Magian [)rie8ts in honor of the three- 
fold MTtfaras ; the names of whom were Oromasdes, Mj* 
ttrasi and Mythra. Since the presidencj of Sir William 
Jones in India the existence of a supreme Trinity in the My- 
thology of the Bramins is plainly discerned in the midst of 
their inoumerable Gods, and symbols, the belief of which has 
been preserved among them from the most remote antiquity. 
And the European missionaries to China have discovered 
nsiUe traces of the same doctrine existing among that o- 
cient people.-*— Such a striking coincidence in this importaat 
principle of religion among various nationB, so remotely ait* 
oated from each other certainly points to some common origin 
which can hardly be presumed to be any other than that 
which has ali'eady been suggested* 

An objection has been raised against this presumptive evi- 
dence, as it may be called in favour of the doctrine, and not « 
without much appearance of plausibility, arising from the 
supposed silence of the scripture of the Old Testament. 
This silence however is more app.irent than real, as will ea« 
sily be discerned by the attentive reader, in the revelations 
made to the ancient patriarchs. That celebrated and bgeii- 
ions critic who has been already quoted nR>re than once but 
who perhaps has pushed this opinion beyond the troth x^ 
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fiict, tUiib he discoren (he different penoira of the adorable 
Trinity as distinctly designated in the writings of Moses as m 
dioae of the apostles. Of the living and true God this great 
legislator of Israel speaks under the peculiar appellation of Je« 
hovahf but he exhibits him to that nation under the threefold 
dfenomiiia&Mi of Jehovah— Ab, — the self-existent Father; Je* 
hovain-EV— 4he self-existent Teacher or Illuminator; and Je- 
bovah-Rasch, or the self-existent Spirit. And Elohim, under 
wUch denomination the Eternal is so often spoken of, by 
Mosei, tt the plural of Eloah, and indicates plurality of ex- 
iiteDce. Tou cannot serve Jehovah, says the author of the 
book of Joshua, for he is the holy Elohim ; which literally 
taMhted is, you caniuA Bervt tlu Self-Existentf for he is , 
As Uhf Chds. And this is only one example out of many 
ftraoghont the sacred writings. Hence the Jews, as ap- 
peara, by the oldest commentators on their law, seem at all 
peoods to have entertained this principle. And in the time of 
our Saviour, they were evidently not offended at his doctrine 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; but at the pre- 
lamption, as they supposed, of his making himself the Son 
9f Ood ; ihenby^ making himself equal wUh Crod. 

Such have been the doctrines, or traditions concerning the 
divine existence cherished in the most distinguished nations of 
the ancient worid. And it is far from being an improbable 
coBJecture that they contributed in no small degree, to prepare 

ibe Mods of mankind for the favourable reception of the true 

29 
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doctrine <m thii subject^ when it wis revealed bjoor bleeied 
SaTioar. 



But 80 rarious is the human mind in the strength of its 
powers, and the diversitj of its fancies, or prepossessionsi that 
it soon became divided into different systems in interpreting 
the sacred standard transmitted to us by Christ, and his 
apostles. Many crude notions seemed to rise and fall almost 
at the same moment, in the primitive church, being only the 
transient ebullitions of a fanatical fancy, arising from the 
fermentation of. ancient opinions with the new principles im- 
perfectly understood. A multitude of these errors are eih 
numerated by all die ecclesiastical historians, who merely re- 
cord their existence and their extinction. But not hara^ 
been embraced by any permanent sect in the church, they 
merit little regard ; and are hardly entitled even to be Biea- 
tioned in a system like the present. A few only of those 
whose leaders have been more distingubhed by their talenti, 
or have made more extended divisions among the body of 
christians I will recall to the notice of my readers, moely stat- 
ing their peculiar and discriminating ideas upon this sobjec^ 
inth such conciseness as the brevity of this work requires. 

The Sabellians, who take their denomination from a man 
respectable for his learning and talents, maintain the unity of 
God in the strictest sense ; and mterpret the titles of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as expressive only of the 
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different relations of Creator, Redeemer, and Moral GoveriK 
or, which he sustains to mankind in the economy of their re- 
demption* Considering the extreme obscurity of our ideas 
upon this infinite subject, their error, acknowledging as they 
do, the Deity of our Saviour, cannot be regarded aa one that 
deeply affects the system of our holy religion. The Tri« 
theists, conceiving that they would do greater honor to the 
respective persons of the Trinity, by adopting a contrary 
opinion, have assigned to each a separate, equal, and inde- 
pendent existence, making their union in one Supreme God- 
head consist, not in any natural and necessary participation 
of the same essence, but in a perfect concurrence of will, 
and co-operation of action in all their designs. — The Arians, 
on the other hand, borrowing their title from the celebrated 
presbyter of Alexandria, maintain that Christ is not proper- 
ly God, but only the first and highest of all creatures, who 
has been taken into the most intimate union with the Deity, 
that he might thereby become the Saviour of the world ; 
conjoining the merit arising from the grandeur of this divine 
relation, with that of the obedient and suffering condition of 
haman nature in him. Out of these another class has arisen, 
who most nearly approach the orthodox principle, making 
Christ, not properly a creature, nor in the high and indepen- 
dent sense of the Father, God. The most noted of the mo* 
dem Arians appear to have adopted the ideas of the celebrat- 
ed Sanniel Clark, who stands among the first metaphysicians 
fit anj agOi that the Filial is an eternal, and necessary ema* 
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Tlie objects of ei|iMl, and oodiFidedirorahip. In the econoiny 
of faniBao redemptioBi liewever, the Paternal Deity, is to be 
Gonaidoced as actually exercising the rights of divine antfaoritj. 
—The Filial Deity as being the immediate minister of the 
dhrioe mercy by his atonement and intercession ;— and the 
Holy Spirit as applying the roTelation of the divine mercy 
for the sanctification of the heart, and qualifying the disci- 
ples of the faith, by his gracious influence Cor the pos- 
session and enjoyment of eternal life. In all acts of wor- 
ship it is the principle of Christianity, that we address the 
Father, through the Son, by the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

FBOOF OF TUS TRIHITT* 

Having stated, as conscisely and distinctly as posssiUe, 
the christaio principle upon this subject, I proceed to estab- 
fiah the evidence of the doctrine solely from the sacred scrip- 
tures. And, being, by every party, acknowledged to be a 
doctrine purely of revelation, I reject every modification of 
haman reason on a subject on which reason is utterly incom- 
petent to judge, and could, therefore, only mwlead I equal- 
ly reject from this demonstration, every part of the sacred 
text on which any doubt can be raised of the genuineness of 
the copy, the scriptures being full and abundant on the sul^ 
ject, after every deduction that the most scrupulous enemy 
can require. And this concenion is made, not from any 
hesitancy which can justly be entertained concerning the an- 
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quoted from Saint Paul in the second chapter of the epistle 
to the Philippians^ I omit, for the reasons already assigned, 
and rely, at present, on two positive and explicit attestations 
contained in the first chapter of the gospel of the apostle 
John, and the fifth chapter of his first Epistle. — ** In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. — And we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true, and we are in him that is true, in his Son Jesus 
Christ, — this is the true God, and eternal life." If it had 
been the purpose of our Heavenly Father to teach this doc- 
trine to the world so that no mistake or error could be com- 
mitted with respect to it, we cannot easily conceive how it 
could be taught in stronger, and more explicit language. Con- 
vinced of this, as one would think that every man of candor 
and fairness must be, we see those, who deny the principle, 
obliged to take refuge in the utmost ingenuity, and even so* 
phistry of criticism to elude the force of the evidence which 
arises from the obvious construction of the sacred writings. 
If these terms are explained to a different and more circuitous 
meaning, all certainty is taken from the scriptures, and human 
ingenuity may equally bend them to the support of the most 
opposite opinion!?. 

This argument is, in no smalt degree, confirmed by the 

frequent and pointed references made by the apostles to the 

■ ■■- ■ . . . . .■.■., 
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prophetic iod mosaic writiDg9,n wUchChriit iiipakMofaf 
tiie AiigeloftiKcca¥eiiaQ(,aiidaddrenedtf Jdiofahtfaatg^ 
riom being im whom the lu^ett chvicters of dmaitjrbeloi^ 
and for whom the profouodeflt wonhip of winlriDfl ii claim- 
ed. By comparing the New Testament with the oM, il be- 
comes evident that the Sod was God, adored hj the patri- 
archs, and the Audior and Subject of all those diivie ap> 
pearances exhibited to these eminent Samts recorded m the 
ancient scriptures. It strengthens the proof aheadj pro* 
duced of this doctrine being alwajs acknowledged bj the he* 
brew nation, and the primitive chorch, from the begining of 
the world. It renders probable likewise the opinion of thosa 
great men, equally conspicuous for learning and jNetj vb 
beliere that this world was created principallj to iUastnte tho 
glorj of God in the redemption of man ; and that it was, be 
that purpose, from the beginning, put under the iaunediale 
dominion and administration of the Son of God. These 
ideas must forcibly impress the pious inquirer who candidly 
studies the sacred writings, and compares the chrbtiaa erm 
with the moat ancient periods of the Mosaic economy. Tiie 
declaratbnof the apostle in the seventh chapter of the Acta ; 
*' This is he who was in the church in the wilderness, with 
the angel who spoke to him in the mount Sina, and with omr 
fathers," most evidently refers to the history of the Exodua 
in the third chapter. And the Angel of the Lord appeared 
to him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush, and he 
looked, and behold the bush burned with fire ; and the bosh 
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«ras not consumed. And Moses said, I will now turn aside 
and see (his great sight, whj the bush is not burnt And 
when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God 
csiUed to him out of the midst of the bush, and said Moses, 
Moses. And he said, here am I. And he said draw not 
nigh hither : put off thj shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. Moreover, he said I 
am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob," Behold then, Jesus Christ 
presiding as Jehovah in the ancient church, and acknowl- 
edged to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. — Many 
passages contribute to shew that Christ was the supreme 
Kuler and Guide of Israel in their progress through the wilder- 
ness to the land of promise. And for the perfect Deity of 
Jesus Christ acknowledged in both branches of the church, 
a proof more precise and strong can hardly be adduced, than 
that of the apostle in the beginning of his epistle to the He- 
brews, quoting the forty fifth Psalm, where the prophet un- 
der the full spirit of inspiration, saitlr of ihc Son, thy throne 
Ood i8 forever and ever^ a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom. And the evangelist John, in the 
tvelfth chapter of his gospel, applies to Christ one of the most 
sublime descriptions of Jehovah recorded in the sacred writ- . 
ings ; " Id the year that king Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord 
HiltiDg on a throne, high and lifted up, above it stood the Ser« 
dpbim ; each one had six wings ; with twain he covered his 

feet, with twain he covered his face, and with twain he did 
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daj, to tbj, and foreTer.'^ And he lumaelf testiSes his own 
omnipresence,— '<< where two or three are gathered together 
in mj name, there am I in the midst of them Mat t8. And 
io ! I am with jou always to the end of the worid Mat 28. 
I add, m the last place, that all diTine attributes are embraced 
in the work of creation, which is explicitly ascribed to the 
Son: '<for by him, all tUngs'were created, that are in heav- 
en, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or domimons or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by him and for him, and he is before all 
things; and by him all things consist: Col. 1. 16.'' Crea- 
tion forms the supreme relation between the Creator and the 
creature. It is tiie true foundation of worship, and consti- 
tutes exclusively that perfect right claimed by the Eternal 
to our duty and obedience. All things were made by him^ 
saith the evangelist John : and therefore the Father haih 
committed all judgment^ that is, the entire government of 
this world, to the Sortj that all mm should honor the Sony 
even as thetf honor the Father^ 

These proofs, although consisting of a very small number 
selected out of the great mass of the scriptures proportioned 
to the brevity which I contemplate, afford ample confirma- 
tion of the true and proper Deity of the Son ; and, in that, 
they establish beyond reasonable doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity. No small degree of strength arises to the argument 
from the constrained reasoiungs by which its enemies study 
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to combat the force of this e\ idence* Some of the highest 

titles of divinitjy it is alleged, are not bestowed oo the Son, 

which are ascribed to the Father, such as the Almighly^ the 

Most'Hi^h. Can any objection more obviously demonstrate 

the weakness of the cause which is obliged to have recourse 
to such evasions, when other titles, equally characteristic of 

the divine nature, are, with greater frequency, applied to 
him ? Besides, a part of those titles whi :h are supposed to 
be exclusively appropriated to the Almighty Father, arc, 
most^obviously, used, not as marking any superiority of na- 
ture, but, along with others, as distinctive characters of the 
different persons of the Trinity. To give only one exam- 
ample ; There is one God the FiUher^ of whom are all 
thingSj and one Lord Jestis Christ by whom are all tkmg9» 
Will it not require some peculiar depth of underitandiujg; to 
assign the superiority of of to 6^, and, in the act of creatwn, 
to say which is expressive of the greater power, or the great- 
ter dignity ? 

The objectors presume, that the terms expressive of the 
highest powers of divinity are applied to Christ, as beloiig- 
ing to him only in an inferior degree. And presuming m- 
deed it is, to attempt to graduate the divine perfections, or 
his creative operations, by our limited standard. What 
measure have the scriptures given us to fix the import of 
these phrases except the obvious meaning and connexion of 
the terms ? What gradations can be fixed in the powers of 
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creatiGD, omnipoteDcey and omnipreseDce ? Such objections 
never could be suggested but by a falacious reason which 
presumes to measure the divine nature by its own narrow 
views ; and under the powerful influence of a prejudice 
which, having fixed its philosophic theological system inde- 
pendently of that sacred regard to the simple dictates of the 
word of Crod which ought to govern the ideas of every chris- 
tian, studies to bend the rule of faith to its preconceived 
opinions. 

The force of the argument derived from the powers of 
creation ascribed to Christ these writers think to weaken by 
changing in some instances the import of the word translated 
worlds. By whom aUoj saith the apostle to the Hebrews, 
he made the worlds; which phraseology they render; hy 
nhom also he constiiuied the ages; meaning the different 
dispensations of the church, the patriarchal, the mosaic, and 
tbe christian. Little advantage, however, can be gained to 
their cause by this change, when the full import of the termF; 
is fairly considered. Less they cannot imply, if we give 
^m any meaning worthy the solemnity of the divine oracles, 
ib^ that the whole moral order of the universe has been 
i^Hginally constitued, and, at all times, arranged and govern- 
^ exclusively by the providence of the Son. — But is this 
^9s the property of divine power, or the work of divine wis- 
'om than is the physical constitution and order of the uni- 
''^rse ?«--The most ingenious evasions, therefore or colour- 
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to tbe ether peraoos of the everblessed Trinity. We have, 
iodeed, no further controverayon this important doctrine. 

No question now remains, which merits, in anj degree, 
the attention of the student of theology, except that which, 
for a long time, impmdentlj agitated the eastern, and the 
western christians, concerning the procession of the Son and 
H0I7 Spirit, and that chiefly as a subject of history. A 
question on this high and inscrutable doctrine it is which b 
impossible to be clearly and intelligibly decided ; nor do we 
perceive any important moral consequence that could result 
&om the decision. The Greek church maintained that both 
the Son and the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father only. 
The Latin church contended that the Son proceeds from 
the Father, but the Holy Spirit equally from the Father and 
tbe Son. — On a controversy of this nature we ought to speak 
with extreme reserve, and to assert with positiveness noth- 
ing but what is clearly warranted by the scriptures them- 
selves ; permitting no modification of the language or ideas 
to our own fancy. When we listen solely to the sacred wri- 
ters the evangelist John declares that the Spirit procudeth 
from the Father ;^ but he is also called by the apostle Paul, 
writuag to the Romans j and other churcheSy the Spirit of the 
&m.f When we would conceive, or explain this doctrine 
brther than the strict terms of revelation import, the mind 
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Haying treated of the being of Ood, and of that idea of 
tbe divine nature and perfection presented to as in Holy 
Scripliirei the subject which next occurs to our considera- 
tion is hb Immediate agencj and control over all the works' 
of kb hand, usually styled, in our theological systems, his 
Ihertes. By this term is intended the sovereign and holy 
lA ef God concerning all things that exist, not only in their 
hAag, but in all their changes and actions from the greatest 
|0 tfie most minute. They embrace the entire system of thd 
Odvetse; both physical, and moral, corporeal and spirituaT^ 
andf in the language of philosophy, constitute the universal 
hww both ef matter and of mind; which are so ordained, in 
ffirir origmal structure, as, by their natural operation, to at- 
tUD every purpose of the all-wise Creator. But divines, with 
jostiGe, perhaps, entertaining a suspicion of the language of 
pUosophy, as if it kept the immediate agency of God too 
Bohich out of view, by interposing the natural law between 
him ind the eVedt, and willing to present him sdways to the 
min'dy in all the change's of the universe, have chosen to eixk- 
pbyiklPttettdil ordiiAtion, and predektktetioit a» ^xhibitli^ 
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the nltiinate cause of whatever takes place b heaven or M 
fartfa* No event can happen but in consequence of the hwi 
which he has established, and established with a fiill» 
immediate and present view of every result which shooU 
spring from them. And as the whole creation was, at all 
times, present before him, from the beginning, and nothing, 
strictly speaking, can be considered as either past, or to 
come in the view of omniscience, his preordination or decree 
b justly regarded as embracing every event, and all eventi 
are seen as being immediately obvious to his view, and aril* 
ing naturally out of the train of causes which he haBwrdaioed 

This term, as it has been adopted by theologians^ is 
merely technical, and has an appropriate meaning, beiog ■§• 
ed to signify the divme purposes with respect to the vhola 
order of nature, but chiefly with respect to the moral statM 
and destinies of mankind* It is evidently borrowed from m 
analogy supposed to exist between the divine and human g{0* 
vemments, and is consequently employed to express the 
roiU of Almighty Chd as the supreme legislator and gover* 
nor of the universe. 

Few words, in the Old Testament, have been transbCed 
by this term» and, in every place where they are employed 
they mi^t, with equal propriety, have been rendered by 
the terms statute, bw, or purpose. In the version of tlw 
New Testament it b no where fimnd, althoagh the eqdm- 
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lent expressiona cotnuely purposeyforeknowledgej predeBii' 
nation^ firequentlj occur ; which laDguage, especiaDy when 
it relates te the moral states, and conditioDS of men, evidentlj 
imply all that is intended bj decree, as it has been introdoc« 
ed into the systems of theology. 

To many, who appear not to have justly reflected on th# 
subject, this term carries b it somewhat gloomy and austere, 
as implying that all the actions, and the final states of man* 
kind have been fixed by an arbiirary will, and that their 
whole moral gpvermnent turns on principles of necessity, 
equally with those which govern the material world. But 
when we identify lua decrees with the laws of universal bs- 
iag, producing their effects, with certainty, indeed, but 
freely or necessarily, according to the nature of each sut^dy 
fliis apparent harshness ceases to exist. No reasonable doubt 
can be entertained by any reflecting man, but that all things, 
from the beginning have been determined by the Creator in 
a certain order, which order must arise out of the laws of 
their respective natures, and the combinations of each sub- 
ject with all other things. And these all having been fram- 
ed by their glorious Author with the most perfect foresight, 
tlieir infinitely various results must have been present to his 
sik comprehensive view. On the most obvious principles of 
nason, therefore, the divine foreknowledge of events, must 
have been founded on the divine will m framing the universal 
stmctore of thing9, and impressing upon them respectively 
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* 

erideocefl of this troth which speak in every page of the holy 
scriptures. Of those who sincerely love God the apostle 
speaks as being ^' called according to his purpose ; for wfaon 
he did foreknow he also did predestinate to be conforsaed to 
the image of hb Son/' And the whole of this ninth chi^ 
ter of his epistle to the Romans appears to have been writ- 
ten with the most palpable intention io remove all ambiguity 
from this subject. Suffer me to quote only the eleventh 
verse : << The children, being not yet born, neither having 
done any good, or evil, that the purpose of God, according 
to election, might stand, not of works, but of him that call- 
etfa, it was said, the greater shall serve the younger ; as it . 
is written, Jacob have 1 k>ved, but Esau have 1 hated.'' 

Can words proclaioi, with more decisive evidence, the 
-preordination of events, and of those events particularly. I 
mean the moral states of mankind, which have given rise to 
the most formidable objections to the truth on this interesting 
questkin. Attend to the pointed language of the sacred wri- 
ter^-the election of one to honor'is not made on any antece- 
dent view of his good works ; for it is not ofworks^ Imi of 
him thai calUthf founded only- on reasons in his own infinite 
and inscrutable wisdom. Not that any one is chosen witb- 
oot, or wholly independent of his good works, but his works 
are themselves the object of the decree, and are embraced 
in the same act, and with the election of the believer ; and this 
without (he smallest infringement on the perfect freedom of 
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iTie conclmfioD, bowever, has been opposed hy aome spe* 
mom reasoniogs, an explicit answer to which will serve to 
add strength to the general argument. Thej arise cbiefljr 
from moral considerations. For the government of the na- 
toral world is resigned by these writers, without controver- 
sy, to the dominion of fixed, necessary, and immuiable laws. 
The doctrine of preordination, they affirm, stands in direct 
contradiction to the moral liberty of man ; and to the essen* 
tial benignity of the divme nature.— Of each let us take a 
very brief review* 

The former inferences evidently springs out of those false 
metaphysics which confound the voluntary and moral action 
of the mind, with the physical and mechanical laws of body* 
A confusion which has been greatly promoted by the com- 
mon error of recurring, in all our reasonings concerning the 
one, to analogies and illustrations borrowed from the other; 
as if the suasion of motive bore a perfect analogy to the im* 
pulsive force of matter, which is always followed by a ne* 
cessary efiect, that can be calculated with mathematical pre- 
cision, when the acting force is known, and the direction 
l^ven in which it is impressed. For the influence of motive^ 
on the other hand, no sure and general measure can be form- 
ad^ its power of excitement depending on the nature of the 
motive as relative to the character and temperament of the 
individual, varied as it may be by education, custom, the 

influence of general opinion, and innumerable circumstances 
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widi Am moBt abaolote urtah^ in the erent, whicl^ indeed, 
is Ae mdy foundttidtt of foreknowledge in God himself* 
And in the DiyiAe Mind, foreknowledge and preordination 
are the same; for it resta on the certain laws which he has 
ordained for all being, iA both the great departments of the 
nniverae. Therefore, are they often promiscuously nsed in 
the sacred scriptures. To illustrate these reflections by an 
humble example drawn from our own experience. Even 
with our imperfect knowledge of mankind, and of the usual 
relations which subsist between motive and conduct, how €(• 
ten can we predict with assurance the tenor of a man's ac- 
tions, in given circumstances, and frame upon them our own 
plans, without any hazard of mistake ? How often may a pa- 
rent who has long observed the influence of his instructions 
upon a child, predict, with the utmost assurance, at the same 
time, witbout the smallest apprehension of the existence of 
any necessary influence fai the case, the act of his son in any 
definite situation? If the human intellect can proceed with ' 
safety thus far, cannot the all-creating and omniscient Power, 
who is fully possessed of the characters, temperament, incli- 
nations, habitudes, and the ten thousand minute views and 
interests which go to influence the actions of individuals, 
fiNreknow, and, therefore, if he please ordain and decree the 
part which each shall bear in the most complicated moral 
system, and in the whole drama of life, without the smallest 
infringement on the liberty of the mind in her volitbns ? 
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chanetor, poMeis % pereeptible influence on action— Aat tbis 
inflnencoy in most instances at least, is not irresistible ; bnt 
that, in acting, we are perfectly firee ; and this sensation is 
not a delusive feeling, but carries with it complete conviction 
of its truth, which ought never to be overthrown by any 
hypothetical speculation. Yet such connexion between mo* 
fives and actions exists, according to the states and charac- 
ters of men, that, where these, in all their relations and cir- 
cumstances are completely known, certainty accompanies 
moral as well as natural causes and eflfects. By the Al- 
Bighty and Omniscient Creator, then, all the thoughts and 
purposes of mankind, all the circumstances and motives 
which can in any way influence their actions, were, from 
eternity most distincUy known. Yet his foreknowledge ' 
does, in no way, necessitate the events connected with it, 
although it proves his preordination ; that is, their certain ex- 
istence, according to, and resulting from the order of nature, 
whether physical or moral, established by hin^. 

That the moral liberty of man and the preordination of 
God, do not militate against one another, is susceptible of 
demonstration even on the principles of those who most 
strenuously oppose our doctrine. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, the present state of human nature to be , 
n state of moral liberty, as perfect as the greatest enemies of 
divine preordination can imagine ; suppose that there is no • 
preordmation in the system of the universe, but that all things 
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iQCOiiiiderate, or noit prejudiced disragard of the genuine 
etrpKrtniet aad operttioiHi of our moral nature. 

J&W MftEET AVD VICJI, AS OBJECTS OF THB DIVira DB^ 

4 

CftfiSi. 

7h0 existence of vice and misery in the works of God, 
ii esteemed hj those who deny the divine preordinatioQ ef 
all events, to form an insuperable objection, equally with the 
fisnneri against the admission of the doctrine, involving,. as 
they conceive it does, the deepest imputation on his good« 
aess, and his holiness* Small reflection, it should seem, 
would be requisite to demonstrate, that a cavil of this kind 
could never be resorted to, where the subject had been duly 
considered. The very existence of these evils forms an 
irrefutable answer to the objection ; or we must embrace a 
principle most unworthy the divine wisdom and power. I 
have no hesitation to admit that their existence, by whatever 
means they were introduced, or for whatever end they were 
permitted, entered originally into the designs of Heaven, for 
the admmistration of this world. Their being is a« great a 
mystery to reason as their being ordained. To say that they 
haye been merely permittedy without any interference, or 
MBcem of Almighty God in the actions of men, is only at- 
tempting, by the illusion of a word, to throw the difficulty 
out of sight, not to solve it. If he has permitted the intro- 
duction of evil, has it not arisen out of the constitution of hi<: 
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om work? or, ia* otli«p words^ had id birth m tfaoie ynrf 
hwB of nature which he hai eatabliahed in the nmveraal aji- 
tam of things ? Let the frienda of tlua phraBeolog7 reconcile 
the event to the divine perfectiona, and the frienda of dw 
doctrine of universal preordination wiU be able, on the aame 
groundsy to demonstrate the consbtency of these perfectioaa 
with the decree by which sb freely exists, through the per- 
▼erted will of the creature, and ita punishment necesaarSf 
bllows. That this may be accomplished without any h* 
fringement on the rational liberty of the mind, our own exp^ 
rience sufficiently attests. If it be esteemed more difficnl 
to reconcile the misery and guilt of our nature with the b^ 
aignant perfectiona of the Deity, thia di£Ekulty ia at kait 
equal on all ay atema. * • 

In esamming the principles of Natural Religion, I haTt at 
ready endeavoured to vindicate the goodness of God in fte 
existence of the manifold evils of human life, either aa cev* 
rectors of its errors, and assistants towards reguning ita ori- 
^nal perfection, or laying the foundation, ultimately for ita 
social and intellectual improvement and happiness. HofO^ 
after, I shall contemplate them in the light of revelation, and 
shew how the infinite benignity and wisdom of the Eternal il 
justified and illustrated in the sacred writings, in all the mist* 
riea which have overwhehned this his greatest and best worlb 
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W THB OBJECTS) THE ORDER, AND THE CHARACTERS OP 

THE DIVINE DUCKEC8. 

Id the elucidation of the general subject of the decrees, 
several important questions have been offered to our consid- 
eration by theological writers of different sects, which merit 
oar attentive reflection. They respect chiefly, the objects 
of the decrees-^the order in which they have been arranged 
«— the characters ascribed to them in the holy scriptures. 

1ft The objects of the decrees and purposes of Ood onr 
Creator are strictly the universe of things, with all their coih> 
ditions, and changes ; and in moral agents, particularly, thev 
thoughts, afiections, and their whole conduct ; the advan- 
tiiges and disadvantages of their situation, their virtues and 
4heir vices. From eternity, these were all in the purview of 
tke Divine Mind, and, in time, embraced within the designs, 
and subjected to the order of his providenctf which is only 
the operation of the Supreme Cf^ator in the execution of his 
•leraal purposes. 
* ■ - 

S. The greater part of those writers who are friendly to 

Urn system of decrees, afraid, at the same time, of seeming to 

dftlnet from the holiness of Ood, have, in order to avoid this 

impioui consequencoi thought it useful to conceive of the di^ 
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vine purposes is a certain order, which has, theref«re, bectt 
styled the order of the decreei. Every scheme, h ewe V^i 
for arranging them, labours under the same essential defect ; 
that of seembg to represent a succession in the Divine Mind, 
similar to what must necessarily take place m the desigjUB and 
pfams of men. In the purposes of Ood there can be no suc- 
cession. The entire system of nature, with all its cbai^egy 
is at once present to his view, and the purpose offing theoi 
existence is one act, and co-eternal with his beuig. He seat 
the end in the means, and the means in the end. So tlHtt 
any order applied to his eternal counsels is only an error li 
our own conceptions. An order, indeed, must be observed 
ui their execution. And this perhaps it is, which haa beei 
attempted to be marked in this expression by the antbora ef 
the various systems, though by some inaccuracy of hngail^y 
transferred to the decrees themselves. As this techrioll 
phraseology, however, has been adopted by many emifMC 
divines of different sentiments, and modified accordii^lo 
their respective systems, in order to obviate, or evade the 
diiEcuIties arising out of the introduction of sin into the works 
of God, I shall briefly state the manner in which the subject 
has been attempted to be explained, by the three principal 
sects ; the Socinians, the Arminians, and the Calvinists. If 
we should not perfectly accord with any one of these great 
parties in religion, and utterly reject many of the principles 
of others, still it is useful for the theological student, and flie 
judicious christian, to be informed of the peculiar tenets of 
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1« The fioUoverB of Socinus denj the decrees of God as 
tfiej iaxfljf uUiiDatelj, anj eternai purpose of iliastratiiig Uie 
^bry of )ya mercy, or his jmtice, in the salvatioD, or the con- 
ijemnalioD of men* Their general principle upon this sub- 
jec(t may he expressed in the fiollowiog summary. — The Su- 
preme Creator decreeing, firppi the beginning, to form num a 
m»il mmU capable equally of virtue, or of vice, determined 
40 commit him solely to the direction of his own powers, sub" 
Jfict only to those rewards of virtue, or chastisements of vice* 
:Vkich naturally arise out of the regular and fixed course of 
^irioe providence. The penalties, or remunerations, of the 
41^ or of the other, are, according to their ideas, those only 
liltfch are caused by the wisdom, or folly, the discretion or 
jpi^ipvideQce of men themselves. But in this, and in^ 
things lAie, the ordination and immediate agency of God in 
ipiiing eflbct to his own laws in the system of nature, are, in 
M tP^ measure, overlooked, and left, it is to be feared, 
.fqsally oat of their scheme of doctrine, and the minds of 
Hlfk difciples. 

Bat they object, especially, gainst considering either the 
ha or the recovery of mankind, as forming any object of the 
divine decrees, farther than the general purpose of sending 
ft prophet to enlighteo and instruct the world. As men, 
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howerer, are free agenhi, their virtue, or their Tice^ ihm pt 
oi» use, or their unholy rejection of his revehtioii, Ganool 
properly be regarded, even as subjects of foreknowledge, tiid 
■till less of any divine decree. The general purpose, there* 
fore, of the Eternal, to punish or reward them, iccording to 
their deserts, is snspendeil solely on the actual existence, is 
time, of the contingent facts which constitute their merit, or 
demerit. This system appears in a worse form in many of 
its recent disciples than it did in the founder of the sect Ai 
if has been embraced by a ^i^eat portion of them, it Cli 
hardly be re^rded in any other light than as m modified tliit 
ory of Natural Religion. 

2. The Arminians admitting, in general terms, the d ee r6m 
of Ood, study to arrange them in such order as shall be HMMft 
favourable to their peculiar system, fixing a few principal 
points of christian doctrine, but omitting, at every step m 
their progress, some portion of the entire chain which oqb* 
nects the beginning with the end. The outlines of their the- 
ory may be traced out in the following propositions.— 4h>d, 
in his wise decrees, originally determined to create nraa in 
perfect innocence, but fallible— foreseeing his fall, but wHifc* 
out any regard to the mode of its accomplishment in tlieir 
decree or to that train of seductioos which led to the fatal 
catastrophe.— The next object of the decree, was, conaider- 
ing man as fallen, to send a Saviour into the world aa tlie 
medium of his reatoiutioQ an4 recovery— for this purpgae, bm 
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determined to impart to all men sufficient gracei if properly 
improved, to bring the sinner to repentance, and to assist 
flie penitent to fulfil all righteousness ; but without clearly 
marking the distinction between, what is called sufficient 
grace, and that which is effectual ; or rather making no dis- 
tinction between them, except the superior means, and op* 
portunities enjojed by one above another— finally, it was 
decreed, that those who improve their means and opportum- 
ties to sincere repentance, shall be brought to eternal salva* 
tion, whereas those who wilfully continue in their sins, shaD 
be consigned to just perdition. But here those innumerable 
open, or secret, and often indiscernable causes which con- 
duce, in dififbrent minds, to sincere repentance, are wholly 
left out of the purview of the decree. And in all the system 
'«( these good men, neither the fall of man, nor the repent- 
ance of any of his posterity, nor, in one word, any act of a 
free agent, is admitted to be a proper object of divine dtt^ 



Here we see only a few points fixed in the purposes of 
Heaven; and, in the wide intervals between them, which 
€mbrace the greater portion of human life, we see not the 
actions of the mind, and the immense circumference of mo- 
^tires, occasions, and means which are combined for the pro- 
dacHon of any event, and particular! j, for bringing the sin- 
ner to repentance, at all contemplated in the decrees of Qoi* 
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Mid thitfifrther e$M h^ intoiided in the decimi of Ood, by 
att WartneBt fneods of this phraaeology ? 

Altnightjr God, in Bending a Sayiour, has ftiHher gnh 
douslj decreed, according to their b jBtem, to impart to all 
itHHi grace Bofflcient, if wisely improred, for all the porposeB 
of repentance and new ot)edience ; but the improvement of 
thit grace, they add, fbfmB no object of the decree, but is 
r^goed simply and entirely to the will of man himflelf.-^ 
Blit these principles will naturally fall to be more particular- 
If considered, hereafter, in treating of the Corenant of 
drace. 

3. Calvhists, on this subject, are thrown into two great 
dtvisions of Supralapsarians, and Sublapsarians, taUng thdr 
iSiDOminations from that point on which they are fonnd prin- 
Hpally to differ. The latter, although they do not hesitate 
: to apply the decrees of God universally to the present states 
and actions of men, whether good, or bad, yet, like the Ar- 
ninians, study to exclude the Fall from the counsels, and 
pnrposes of Jehovah, and commence their decretal system, 
ttAy after man has already become mortal, and involved in 
tls. Before that period, their language, at least, appears to 
Mpresent the Deity, the bemgnant parent of the universe, b 
A kind of inactive state, waiting till man himself, by his own 
independent and sfaiful act, &l the unhappy destinies of hk 
race. The cautious timidity with which these writers ap- 
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pralipiariaiiB hold, «t least, the most consistent language. la 
the order of the decrees, they argue that the end proposed to 
be attained, must, as in every wise system, have had the pri- 
ority in the contempbtion of its author. After that, (he means 
conducii^ to its accomplishment will, with propriety follow. 
These principles may appear more dislioctly in the outline 
of this scheme which is exhibited in the followinsf series of 
propositions.— -Almighty God having purposed in the econ- 
omy of this world, to illustrate the union of his mercy, and 
hb justice, and in the prosecution of this end, to dbplay the 
f^y of his Son, decreed to create man holy, but free — and 
ID the progress of his ultimate design, he decreed the fall of 
our first parents ; that is, that the state in which they should 
be placed, and the whole combination of motives operating on 
the natural principles of action, should most freely leail to 
the accomplishment of that event, so disti-essing in itself, but 
«o necessary to the illustration of the glory of his grace-*he 
decreed in consequence, to send the Saviour, with whom he 
deposited the whole economy of this merciful dispensatioi^ 
placing it under his immediate administration. He decreed, 
moreover, the salvation of a chosen number of the human 
nee, preparing those means which would certainly lead, un- 
der the direction of the Holy Spirit, to the fulGlment of his 
gracious purpose ; leaving, in the same act, those who should 
be disobedient, and unholy, to the guilt and infelicity of their 
natural state. The mtention of the divines who employ this 

biiguage, is simply to assert the universal agency of God, in 
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both Ike moral and phjrrical Bjatema of natuic ; at the aant 
tme, to preserve entire the freedom of the hmnaii mind, aad 
to free Ahnightj God, most holy, just, and good, from the 
UasphemouB imputation of being the author of aio. 

Are not the wiiversal laws of nature so ordained aa to at- 
tain, bj their natural operation, every end for which th^ 
were eridently designed by the Creator ? It is the iBqiiiKy 
of d Supralapaarian — Can any event spring into exiateaoa 
but in exact conformity with those laws, the nature and the 
ends of which have been designed by Ood ? Admitting flsi 
conclusioD, what are denominated his decrees can be nothpg 
more than the development of the laws of nature both noppl 
and physical, according to his will, and to the constitutioi«f 
the agent, and the subject of their action ; free where 
and accountability are concerned ; necessary where the 
teriality of the subject requires it — and certain in all. For 
to an omniscient Being, who is perfectly acquainted with the 
nature and influence of every motive, its combination, and co- 
action, with all other means, and with the peculiar tempera- 
ment of each individual s^ent, moral etTects are as certain, in 
their order, as the results of any physical causes whaterer. 
Apply these reflections to the fall ; though it has taken place 
in confonnity with a divine decree, it was as much the free 
effect of motive on an intelligent being capable of being sway- 
ed by his appetites and passions, as any of the ordinary ac- 
tions of human life. It is true, the agency of the serpent is 



rtpramied as tba mediam through which tfa« fiitd choice 
wiB prodsced. But aa no miraculoiu power b alleged io the 
caae, it was entirely effected by the auaaiOD of motives freely 
tddreiaed to the natural and yet nncorrapted prkiciplefl of 
the MHiL If, then, we can sappose circumstances to exists 
m the conespondenee of the dispositionfly still innocent of 
human nature, with the temptations, addressed to them^ 
which, by Aeir free and natural action, would be foUowed by 
a derelictbn of duty, would the will of God giving existence 
to theae circumstances, in conformity to his ultimate designs, 
call it decree^ or by whatever less offensive name you please, 
-flDpose any fatal necessity upon the act, or render the divine 
^agency m the existence of those circumstances, in the smal- 
lest degree more arbitrary or unjust, than their existence by 
any other cause ? This justification of the principles of the 
Bopralapsariani who takes it as an acknowledged fact, that 
the decrees of God embrace the whole system of the onircrse, 
wppears perfectly conformable to the dictates of the soundest 



If his antagonists demand, do not these ideas impute the 
sa of man to his Creator, as being, if not imraeaiately, yet 
ohiniately and indirectly its author I Ue confideuti v icpiies, 
not more than those of the 4Dost strenuous defenders of our 
ncKiral liberty. Foi* it has forme/ly been she wn, that we al- 
ways act with the most perfect consciousnesB of freedom m 
every choice, and the most entire control over our own ac« 
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THS CHABACTBB8 OF TBB DBCBBS0 A8CBIBBD TO TRBM 

IB THE HOLT BCRIPTUBBS. 

Some distiDginihiag chancten of the divine decrees, dtb^ 
directly, or by obriooB implication, ascribed to them in the 
boly scriptures, will contribote to elucidate the general sub* 
ject, and assbt in the explanation of many important ques- 
tions connected with them. Those which chiefly merit the 
attention of the metaphysician, or the divine, are, their etei^ 
nity, their freedom, their sovereignty, their wisdom, thdr 
holiness, their absoluteness, and immutability. 

1. That which primarily merits our consideration is their 
eternity. Nothing which implies succession, or change, is 
to be imputed to the Infinite Mind ; so that all his purposes 
are coeternal with himself. Therefore the apostle charac- 
terises his decree, as bis eternal purpose ; and speaking of 
believers, be says, they have been chosen in Christ before 
thtfoiundaJtion of the world ; for all is eternity which is an* 
iecedent to the commencement of time. 

A metaphysical, and prbbably improper question, as cer- 
tninly it is useless, has been raised upon this subject by a 
vain curiosity — Wbelhcr the existence of the SoTereign 
Mind ought to be considered as antecedent to his decrees ? 
Obvious it is, that, in contemplating, or speakii^ of them, 
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rewvbloig tfmt under wliich the pbjsical worid is held. It 
ii dedired in dl Ihe symbob c^ the orthodox reformed 
chucbof, that Oodt from rfentify, did moat misdy^ «oflt 
jmMyy and mostfndy^ decr^ whatsom>tr ooMes to fOSM^'mm 
The eolj objection why:h has been pbauMy luced epafl 
this principk, is that which haa been maintained bj the fih 
iBoua Oenaan phBoao^er LeibnitZp an his Theodioe', m ao 
aoperior a manner, that be maj justly be esteemed the fictber 
of it His BNOum is, tbat iofiidte petfedton implies nace^aifly 
in all its acts. And the Eternal, being infinitely wise and 
good, most, from the unchangeable rectitude of his nature, 
choose OB all subjects, only and necessarily that which is 
best* Tfae concluuon which he infers from this principle is, 
tiut the system which God hath created, and the order of 
things which he hath established in it, musi^ qfall passible 
sgsUms be ike best ; that is, in its nature, order, and arrange 
menta, be tfae most perfect This doctrine, on a transient 
inspection, is captivating to a speculative mind ; yet when 
cksely examined, will be seen to be liable to unanswerable 
ofc()ectiona. It proceeds on the supposition that there are 
ideas of good, and of best antecedent, in the order of con- 
ception, to the idea of God, and independent of him, out of 
which he might make a selection, according to his pleasure, 
in organizing a created system, as an artist may select out of 
forms already existing, such as may best correspond with his 
present designs. Whereas nothing can exist without, or in* 
dependent of God. He formed the ideas of the things, with 
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the tfaiqgB fheouielves. Nothii^ is bdier or beai in B&tnn 
bm ai he hath created it, aod fised iti relations. Besides^ 
flnse are definite terms of comparison among thing*! of thn 
same kind actually existing. But, with regard to plana poi* 
sible to infinite wisdom, it is, perhaps, an error in our concep 
tions, to suppose that there is any one which can be pnn 
nounced the best. To a finite subject it were absurd to aik 
cribe this superlative quality. And if the subject be infinite^ 
must not the possible combinations in an infinite ayatem» ha 
infinite and endless 1* 

I must further observe on the idea of the best posnble tyip 
tem, and the necessary nature of the divine decrees whic^ 
as a natural consequence, has been deduced from it, thai k 
is pressed wilh two difficulties which have never yet been Nh 
tisfactorily resolved ; in the first place, the unreasonaUeneaa 
of presuming that Almighty God should have exhausted 
himself in the production of the universe, or should evac 

i 

have exerted any ultimate effi^rt of omnipotence ; in the next 
place, the proximity of this idea to the fate of the Stoics; 
to which certainly it is, in language at least, too nearly allied, 
which was maintained by them, to be antecedent, and supe- 
rior to the Deity. — The conclusion, therefore, still remains, 
that the decrees of God are most free, and that they are not 
either arrested or controled by the laws otnutssUy. 
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8. Tiieir Wisdoai, and their Sovereignty in tbe neit 
pkce^ are usually joined together, by divines, in order to limit 
the conchisionB on each aide, wiiich men are prone rashly 
to frame concennng them. CK>d, as sovereign of tbe uni* 
verse, has the most perfect right to ordain whatever seemeth 
good to him. And though all his acts are ever most just and 
equitable, yet, often, wrapped, as they are, in the profound 
depths of his wisdom, they appear, to our feeble vision, to 
be covered with clduds and darkness. His rights, as an in* 
finite sovereign, ought, at all times, to command our nnmof* 
Buiring obedience ; and our conviction that all his commands 
are fi>unded in equity and wisdom, are sufficient to engage 
our submissive acquiescence, although the reasons on which 
they move, are often concealed from our view. In the whole 
order of nature, and of providence, what we cannot explain, 
we resolve into the sovereignty of God. Not that any oiv 
der, or arrangement of his may ever be esteemed arbitrary^ 
and without reason ; but, when we cannot fathom its wisdonii 
Us authority, which is only another term by which to ex- 
preiff his sovereign will, and his rightful domhiion, ought 
ever to be deemed a sufficient reason for the obedience and 
dniy of children to their heavenly Father. Frequently, the 
feebleness of the human mmd is called to submission on thL» 
grwund, arising from innumerable events occuring to our oh- 
aervktion and experience, which baffle reason to account for, 
which elnde conjecture, and in many instances, seem even to 

Contradict our ideas of divine goodness and justice. In eve- 
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Acimionfl od this embftrrassing subject ; when flie Almigh- 
ty fa mtroduced, speaking oat of the whirlwind to decide the 
qnestiony instead of reasoning on the wisdom and equity of 
Ins proceedings, he simplj displays the majesty of his pow- 
er in the works of nature. The humiliating inference from 
which was, — ^yonr intellects are too feeble to comprehend 
the wisdom of the principles on which my government moves. 
Vain it is, to attempt to unfold them to your darkened minds. 
I display before your senses the majesty of my power, that 
it may arrest your cavils against my inscrutable purposes, 
and leave on your hearts the deep conviction, that all the 
dispensations of the omnipotent Jehovah must be equitable 
and just. 

Submission to the sovereignty of the divine adminlstra- 
tration, or the habitual acknowledgement of this principle, in 
jdl the events that befall ourselves, is deeply humbling to the 
self-confidence of human vanity. The mind is apt to revolt 
at a doctrine asserting even divine power in a tone apparent- 
ly so arbitrary, and at acts the reasons of which lie &r 
above its comprehension. It is only after repeated trials of 
H» own powers in vain reasonings, and abortive conjectures, 
tb explain the ways of God, that, lost in the complication, 
and depth of its inquiries, it is constrained a^ length to con- 
iiesB its impotence, and to acquiesce in the appointments of 
Heaven, simply saying it is the Lord, let him do what seem- 
icth him good. — ^In its first struggles with the ideas of the 
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eftttetiDg frtttes of fbe himitii race, ts if it implied that 
MDe rinnert are chosen to the inheritaiice of eteroal life, hj 
a iinreaaonable predilectiofL This is never the meaning of 
anj writer who thinlu respectfuUj of the divine' economy* 
Iiet vs compare the preordinations of Heaven with regard 
to the present, and the future world. There is, in many 
respects, a manifest analogy between them. And the same 
reasonings which demonstrate the divine decrees with rela- 
tion to the various conditions of the present life to exist with- 
out any infringement on the moral liberty of man, or impeach- 
ment of the justice of Ood, apply equally to the destinations 
of eternity. The states and conditions of men to which 
they are severally appointed in this world, are never sepa- 
rated in the decree of Ood, from the industry, the pru- 
dence, the talents, and all the means which, in the order of 
nature, contribute to the effect. And it is equally true tha^ 
wherever those means are properly applied, it is the usual 
course of providence that they accomplish their end ; they 
gain and fix that state in life for the individual which is the 
will of God.-*Let us transfer this analogy to the future state 
of each roan. This state cannot be presumed to be the ob- 
ject of the divine decree, independent of the moral qualifi* 
cations which prepare him for its possession, nor those qiial^ 
fications independent of the means of divine culture which 
be enjoys, and the pious improvement which he makes of 
them. And, let it be remembered, that the aids which we 
possess of enlarguig onr knowledge b divine truth, and cui- " 
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UgKNii ordinancefl, des^ned to form the midantanding and 
the heart, to the loye and obedience of divine truth, by 
which we have seen the ancient church cherished in the bo- 
som ot that favoured nation, not bo much by any direct and 
miraculous operation on the hearts of the people, as by the 
excellence of her sacred institutions. So likewise is formed 
the believer, under the grace of the gospel, by the due im- 
provement of his spiritual and precious privileges, accompa- 
nied by the blessing of the Holy Spirit. 

Against the sovereignty of the divine decrees, in the elec- 
tion of nations, communities, families, and even individuals 
to peculiar means of moral cultivation, leading to the ultimate 
ends of religion, in the sanctification of the heart, the great- 
est assertors of human liberty, or revilers of divine decrees, 
find nothing to object; for the fact is before their eyes. 
And in the formation of a believer into the image of Christ, 
there is nothing different in the means, or motives employed, 
from those which operate in the whole church ; unless that in 
particular instances, they may be applied, by the Blessed Spi- 
rit, with greater energy, or a finer adaptation to the charac- 
ter and state of different minds. For the lights, and instruc- 
tions, and motives to conversion, given to the church at large, 
vt those only which operate on each individual, and are 
abundant for all the purposes of piety, in the hands of that 
omnbcient, and all-powerful spirit, who knows how to reach 
the heart, through them, with the finest insinuation, to move 
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dieerieat laws of Mceuiiy. Others, constrained by their 
reaaon to admit the uoiveraal foreknowledge of God, have, ia 
ord^r to account for the divine prescience, had recourse to 
an absurd principle of the school-men, called by them scU 
€niia fnedia^ which implies an antecedent apprehension of all 
things in the Divine Mind, b their proper nature, time, and 
place, resembling the immediate vision of all objects as in 
perspective ; as if present ; but abstracted from all consid- 
eration of their mutual relations as cause and effect, whence 
any rational inference could be formed concerning their ex- 
istence. It is the contemplation of the universe throughout 
its whole duration and extent as a present object ; it is the 
knowledge simply of the facts, independent of every other 
consideration, by a mysterious power in the divine nature^ 
no similitude to which has ever been imparted to any of his 
creatures. It is, I presume, a mere absurdity in our con- 
ceptions. 

But the opinion which many pious and worthy men have 
embraced, of a necessity in our actions, which does not re- 
■lOve their guilt, deserves a more particular consideration.-— 
h. m said to be a necessity arbing out of the natural inclina- 
Hom of the mind, and, as the action entirely concurs with our 
willy it creates a feeling of liberty in pursuing our own pleas- 
ore^ while governing our conduct with a force not only cer* 
iain in the event, but irresistible m its cause. I am willing 

to tielieve that these good men, many of whom are distin* 

36 
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gpiibed by their piouf and excellent writiagih mean i 
by tkii phraseology, than I have studied to expreaa by Art 
eertaifU^ whickl have shewn may, and to the Divne Mindt 
does ever accoaipany moral, as well as physical cansee. Bnt 
I conceive their language to be exceptionablei and liable Is 
dangerous abuse. Their reasonii^ m many of their priact 
plesi too evidently coincide with the doctrines of the Hd^ 
besian schocd. 

The certainiy of all the purposes of God, is the daf 
ground on which these writers maintain the doctrine of 
8iijf. The one they presume to be involved b the 
On the contrary, I conceive, that there is a clear and 
fpblt distinction between the ideas of neceaaiijf and 'ef^p* 
taitifyf which, as happens in many other moral and intalleffr 
ual truths, can be more easily conceived, or underatoody bf 
an internal feelings than explained in precise and dnfciifir 
termSf which must convey ideas too fine and simple to be 
analysed in language. All men can easily understand the 
difference between a thing certainly done by a fitto canae^ 
and the same thing accomplished by an. internal bttt soiper , 
ceived force, so that it could not be otherwise than it uu 

Many excellent men who profess to be the patrons of thii 
system of necessity, but whose language, I am perauadedi h 1 
more in error than their hearts, lay it down as an axiom ia 
their metaphysics» that the will is irresistibly determined bf 
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tbe itroDgest motive at ibe time before the nundi and can- 
not act otherwise than it does ; not sufficiently attending to 

« 

file entire difference between the nature and movements of 
mind and of matter, of motive, and of physical impulse. How 
can it be known that it is the strongest motive which, in every 
iBStance, governs our choice ? Do you say, as is commonly 
done, because it does govern ? This circle is obviously beg- 
ging the jprinciple in question — it governs our choice because 
It is the strongest motive ; and it is the strongest motive be- 
cause it governs our choice. In opposition to this pretended 
matim, the soundest metaphysicians, and the most accurate 
observers of the operations of the mind, agree with the learn- 
; ed and profound Dr, Reid of Glasgow, that we often act ac- 
*Gording to the direction of a weaker motive ; and sometimes 
let without any perceptible motive at all. 

I 

Although the mind seldom acts without motive ; yet it is 
not motive which exclusively determines its volitions ; or is 
the Bcrfe cause of action. This would he reducing action to 
* mechanical operation, and justify those material analogies, 
la aplaming its nature, which I have before condemned*— 
The proper effect of motive is to solicit and excite the mind, 
aad to put it into a state of action. But I have a power with- 
in ae which determines my choice, on a view more deliberate, ' 
or more rapid, of the motives before it. If you ask me to 
exfdUn that power — I feel it — I am sensible that I exercise 
it-«aiid, in the feeling and exercise I understand the act 
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Ae actions of life, he faaviDg formed ibe Tarions tempen* 
meot of individuals, and disposed, in his providence, the whole 
kiin of motives, to the uKMt minnte, and often imperceptible^ 
which continually operate upon all the springs and principles 
of action; both which, the temperament of the individual, 
and the succession and combination of motives he has con- 
stituted, and ordamed, and governs, in such a manner, in his 
church, under the all^wise direction of his H0I7 Spirit, as 
most eflfectually, yet most freelj, to accomj^h all his most 
wise and holj porposes. 

Thus have I unfolded the ideas involved in the technical 
and systematic phrase — the Decrees of Chd ; which, being 
interpreted by the obvious and philosophic language of the 
Idrns ofNaturtj or its various powers and tendencies of ac- 
tion, from which proceed, under God, as his organs of opera- 
tion, all events, whether natural or moral in the universe, 
ttiese decrees, which appear, to certain writers, with such a 
fiirmidable aspect, stand on plain and intelligible ground, ac- 
knowledged, when rightly understood, by all the best friends 
of science and religion. 

From the whole of these reflections it results, that the d^ 
crees of G^ are eternal^ like his will and purposes in the laws 
of nature ;— they are most certain in their consequences, 
that is, they are absoltUtly ordained, a term equivalent to the 
fermer, except that it seems to carry m it more of the author- 
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I PROCEED, ID the next place, to the consideration of the 
Covenant of Werks, and the Fall of Man. This covenant^ 
t8 it 18 contemplated in our systems, i8 the transaction reprc- 
lented to have taken place between man and his Creator at 
IttB first formation, wherein a law of duty was prescrit)ed to 
Um, under the explicit threatening of death, in case of trans-, 
gression, and the implied promise of life, on the condition of 
obedience. His whole duty, however, in this covenant, was 
Collected in a single prohibition as its test. It is proper to 
f^baerve, that the term covenant is not employed in the his- 
tory of this transaction by the sacred writer. But it is not 
ttie object of the holy scriptures to arrange for us systems, 
\nih scientific precision and method. They simply express 
'things in a free and narrative order, so as to be most easily 
fCODceived, and applied to use by the plainest readers ; and 
"Ihis diifasive style has been collected, by divines, into spe- 
cific propositions, and disposed, according to the order and 

dependence of ideas, into a scientific forffli which, for the con- 
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maud, or prohibition for fhe trial of Adam's obedience. 2. la 
the aacoDd place, the full implication of the promise and the 
threatening. 3* Thirdlj, the representative character of our 
first father in this transaction. 4. And lastly, the significa- 
tion of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and of the tree 
ofUfe. 

1. ON THE SfiLECTIOlf OF AK OBJECT FOR THE TRIAL OF 

man's OBEDIENCE. 

When we consider the natural imbecility of the human 
mind, and the limited sphere to which the range of its ideas 

is confined, it cannot be surprising, if, in the revelation of the 
divine will, in the holy scriptures, as well as in that natural 
revelation inscribed on the face of the universe, we should 
find many facts which it is difficult, and some which tran- 
scend the utmost powers of reason to explain. The enemies 
of revealed religion examine, with scrupulous ingenuity, eve- 
ry part ^ that sacred volume which contains its history ; and 
if its friends are not able to solve to the satisfaction of a cap- 
tions philosophy, all the questions which, either the obliquity 
of ignorance, or the perversity of genius can raise upon it, 
theytre inclined to reject the whole as a fable. . No part of 
the whole system, perhaps, has been exposed to bolder in- 
qiuries than the Mosaic account of the fall of man, or been 
treated with more indecent levity than the test of his obedi- 
ence proposed by divine wbdom in the fruit of the forbid- 
den tree. 

'3* 
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Obd waS nmiy nigbt pleiam himself wilh fhn hope of opnl* 
iof^ Mt wboMy witlmrt succen^ 

Accordingly, the subject which Divine Wbdom selected 
for this probation, waH the fruit of a single tree, of specious 
^pearaoce, IvMch akine was prohibited to man, of all the en- 
jojrilieDts fBrttmfaed bj the whole range of nature, and with 
this soiitajry exception, freely indulged to his use. This se- 
lection has afibrded abonchmt matter of objection to igiM* 
ranee, and of sarcasm to wit. Why was the proof of huraaD 
virtue, it is asked, and, ^ifh it, the most important coaee* 
quence to the whole family of mankind suspended on an ac- 
tion so trivial, if not contemptible, to use their own phrase, 
aa the eoftn^ o^ cm apple. ^ Why was it not reated on some 
prominent precept, at least, of the moral cotle ? To these 
inquiries let me answer, that we cannot, in all cases, and that 
we can, perhapa, in very few, enter into the reasons of the 
divioe conduct, either m the structure, or the government 6f 
flie eniverse. In the prcHcnt instance, however, we have if 
at CHn* pow^r to propose some ptaimiUe conjectures, irhich 
mtfy fumisb sufficient gronmis for the vindication, if net the 
f^rfect explanation of this portion of the divine economy, so 
little capable of iHustratioa by any analogies drawn frona Hit 
ifiiura of men* 

This subject requires that we should not pass over it with 
a slight attention^ masmucb as every answer which caabe 
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whkb inftiied bto the veiof an insidioiif poiBoo, li^ 
duciog that mortal tendency to corruption in the whole flluM^ 
lo which it fell at length an irremedialile victim. 



In these reflections we may perceive, I presume, a 
tioB laid for making a just estimate of the importance of Aa 
subject which was chosen as the original test of man's obedi- 
ence. The fruits of the garden furnished the whole sriHOBl- 
ence of human life. In them were foimd all the means of teat* 
perate enjoyment ; and, In the forbidden tree^ at least, we dlh 
cern what was equivalent to the most pernicious viands of licfr 
ury and intemperance. No subject could exist, at that pa* 
riod, of greater moment, for the trial of man^s integrity and 
perseverance in the principle of all duty ; which consists, m 
has before been said, in obedience simply to the will of God« 

I proposed, in the nest place, to shew the probability fliat 
divine wisdom could hardly have selected a subject from a 
different class of objects, on which this trial could have been 
rested. It has already been suggested, that any act which 
should have involved direct ioipiety of aim, or indicated 
impurity of disposition, would have been so immediately re- 
volting to a holy mind, that a temptafion to the commission 
of it, could hardly, for a single monient, have entered the 
mind, or been entertained there with favour. And, it is ob- 
vious, that none of the precepts of the decalogue, could have 
afforded any grounds for being madci at this tune, a test of 
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tbis sublime dutj. None of the moral relations of society, 
which we now see established among mankind, could then 
bare yielded any possible occasion to transgression.— -Let us 
examine them singly. Could man, for example, have deni- 
ed the existence of God, or have profaned his holy name, or 
debased his nature by any of the images of idolatry, who 
duly held delightful commerce with him in the gardens of Pa« 
radise, and whose works were shining in all the freshness of 
tbcir glory before his eyes, in the recent creation? Could 
the duty of children to their parents be violated by him who 
bad no parent but God ? How could murder, adultery, or 
bhehood in rendering testimony exist, where no subjects 
prere found, on which these crimes could be practised ? Or 
how should he covet, or trespass on the property of another, 
who was already lord of the whole creation ?— It is evident, 
from these inquiries, that none of the moral precepts of the 
law could have been selected for this peculiar trial. It 
mmt be found only in some object addressing, exclusive- 
ly the corporeal appetites, the indulgence of which, not in* 
rolvfaig any transgression of the laws of nature, would not 
tf course, awaken any suspicion, or call up any extraordi- 
wy vigilance, or guard against the access of temptation^ 
rhe restraint, of consequence, which this command imposed 
upon Adam, and his watchfulness against its approach, and 
be whole virtue of tliis act, was obedience simply to the di- 
irine tvilU — The prohibition, therefore, could affect only 
certain frnits of tl?e irardcn. Wi»hin the rorrpass of tti.* 
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were included all the objects which could mioiBter anj temp- 
tatioo to man's sensual appetites. From it akme could be 
dnwn anj trial of his virtue, in the circumstances in which 
he was placed. And among all its fruits, it is manifest that 
none was more proper than that which applied so stronglj to 
the principle of curiosity as well as of taste, and promisedy 
at the same time, to open to their mbtaken imaginatiooa, a 
new and boundless field of knowledge. A new field it was, 
both various and extensive, to those who had hitherto known 
only good : but, ah \ how miserable when their fond fancies 
came to be blasted by the fatal experiment .* 

Of these circumstances, the great enemy of God, and of 
human happiness made his advantage to accomplish his evil 
designs, and, by insidious steps, to approach the innoceiA 
mind of our first mother. Direct guilt could not touch her 
untainted souL The tempter, therefore, artfully covered 
the crime, in the apparent indifference of the object ; and by 
Ua specious reasonings, and his dangerous example, in eat- 
iiq; before her eyes of the same fruit without injury, led her 

m 

confused and conflicting thougfits to the utmost verge of in- 
Bocence. At last, her ardent thirst of knowledge, when she 
recollected tl^t it was a fruit to be desired to make one wise, 
urged her, in the tumults of her mind, to yield herself up to 
the wiles of the tempter, and, in an unhappy moment, to pass 
the now imperceptible limit between her and vice. She was 
surprized by the artful snares which had been laid for her ; 
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and, without being conscious of her state at first, shefelL-^ 
Intoxicated by the imaginarj success of her experiment, 
and, at the same time perhaps, by the powerful juice of the 
fruit which she had just eaten, she brought a portion of it to 
her husband, and adding the irresistible force of her persua* 
sions to the fascinating charms of her person, he yielded to 
the multiplied temptation, and befell mth her. 

Will it be said that, if this picture should have any cre- 
dence attached to it, our first parents appear to have been 
the victims of inadvertence rather than of guilt ; their vigi- 
lance was surprized, and it would be a hard measure in the 
Creator to involve them in such fatal consequences for the 
inadvertence of a moment ? Let it be remembered, that no 
inadvertence, or surprize can form a just apology for violat- 
ing the positive command of God. Let us further reflect, 
fliat it is the certain and awful order of the moral world, that 
an imprudence, an intermission of our virtuous vigilance, an 
act of inconsiderate folly, is often the cause of irreparable 
calamities. Perhaps, men more frequently precipitate them- 
idvea into ruin, by what may be deemed imprudence, ia 
tte begmning, than by open crime, and hardened impiety. 

■The great ancestors of our race, inexperienced in the wiles 
of Wf had now arrived at the consummation of that fatal 
act which involved themselves and their whole race in irre* 
trievaUe perdition. And, when the delirium, created by 
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that mortal juice, had subsided, they became conscious, for 
the first time, that thev had forever lost the favoor of God 
their Heavenly Father. They dreaded the approach of 
him whom they had so often met with confidence and joy^ 
pouring at his feet the grateful homage of their hearts. 
When they heard the accustomed sign of his drawing near, 
they fled trembling from his presence, vainly thinking to eanF' 
ceal themselves among the trees of the garden. In the view 
of one another, as well as before the divine majesty thcj 
perceived that shame which is the disgraceful effect of 8i% 
and in their confusion, they attempted io cover themselva 
with fig leaves.— -This remarkable fact merits particular at* 
tention, as conveying a striking indication of the moral state 
of their minds, and perhaps also of the physical influence of 
the fruit which they had eaten. 

The nakedness of their persons, which, in the period tf 
their innocence, had never affected them with any emotions 
but such as were pure, now began to cover them with con* 
scions blushes. Was it that the glow of beauty, and, per- 
haps, of a celestial radiance, which surrounded the primi- 
tive body of man, was now lost, and the deformity of a fal» 
len nature began to appear ? Or, was it that, formerly, Ae 
sentiments of devotion, of friendship, of a virtuous tender- 
ness, of a sublime sympathy, of a high, noble, and intelli- 
gent conversation which reigned between them, so occupied 
their whole soub when together, that every pleasure of the 
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iensei gave only a gentle heightening to the meet pare and 
refined feelings of the mind ; but now, the tumults of a gross 
passion alone filled their hearts, always shamefnl, and, in 
their situation, incapable of being concealed, or subjected 
to the control of reason. Perhaps both these causes con- 
curred to produce this singular incident in the history of the 
Fall. Their nature which had made a near approach to the 
angelic, was now sunk into a near resemblance of the brutal ; 
and as yet no Saviour had been announced to them, to tran- 
quilize the tumults of their frame, or to correct the violence 
of their passions. 

2. THI^ IMPORT OF THB TBRBATfiNlNO. 

I am, in the next place, to consider the full implication of 
the threatening ; — fit the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
9urdy die ; whence we may deduce, by the most legitimate 
inference, the Lift which, by contrast is involved in the 
oondition of obedience. 

This denunciation may justly be supposed to pronounce 
flue immediate dissolution of the transgressor. And this is 
the meaning, perhaps, which most obviously obtrudes itself 
upoD the mind of the reader. But it may express, merely, 
the sentence of the law, pronounced by the judge, in con* 
aeqpeoce of which the criminal is considered as dead to so- 
ciety» add, thenceforth,, held in rigorous custody till the pc* 
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riod of execution appointed by the supreme authoritjTi arrive. 
If (he latter be the interpretation of this awfol aentenGe, 
which is supposed by the greater number of dMnea^ ttiD 
such a change must have immediately passed upon the bo- 
dies of the condemned, that the powers of immortal Kfebe* 
came instantly exlingiiished, and the seeds of death beg$n 
to work in their living members. And the corporeal princi- 
ples> among which are those powerful agents, the appetitot 
and passions, must, from the mtimate alliance which sub- 
sists between the different parts of our nature, bare extend- 
ed their taint through the whole system, mental as well a» 
bodily. The terms of this sentence, therefore, include tht 
moral death of the soul, which, without the provision of Hm 
gpspel, must adhere to it while its being endures* In that 
reflections we recognize the extent of that death temponJi 
spiritual, and eternal, which, according to our standards, was 
included in the denunciation on our first parents. 

OF THE ORIGIIIAL IMMORTALITr OP OUR FIRST PARSJITS. 

The opinion of those who would subject Adam to imme- 
diate death, in consequence of his transgression, I will pre- 
sent to you, after having taken a view of his representative 
character. In the mean time, it is obvious to remark, that 
this denunciatwn must imply that, in a contrary even^ man 
would have existed forever b a state of holiness and happi- 
ness, nor have been liable to the corruptions of a mortal bo- 
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djr» and the pains of disBoIation. A question has arisen, in 
consequence, among divines ; whether man would have con- 
tinued his immortal being upon the earth, or have been trans- 
lated, without pain, and, perhaps, with some high improve- 
ment of hb nature, to a superior state of exbtence ? But, as 
God has not been pleased to make any revelation of his will 
upon this subject, the inquiry would be fruitless ; and, to 
propose any conjectures concerning it would indicate an un- 
licensed boldness of &ncy, equally arrogant and vain* The 
V^enemies of revelation, indeed, have denied the possibility of 
the fact, that man should be Immortal. The human consti- 
tution is said necessarily to tend to decay. The nerves by 
their very structure, although no disease should attack them, 
become rigid by age, and lose that elasticity which is requi* 
site to carry on the functions of animal life.-— This is judg- 
ing of man before the &II, by the ruins of his nature since 
that fatal event. There are different species of organized 
matter, which seem calculated to endure forever, if not at- 
tacked by extraneous violence ; to instance only in the dia- 
tnond ;-— And why might not tlic substance of the human 
frame have been so modified as to be fitted for eternal dura- 
tk», or that its changes should lead only to still increasing 
perfection? Some great and essential change lias evidently 
tshen place, not only in man, but in all animals, and in the 
wliole system of nature, intended to demonstrate the dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God at that sin which has spread its 
baleful effects over the entire face of the world. The he«i«f " 
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' tures, from the crime of the Covenant-Head of the race td 
each man's personal transgression. The immediate and 
proximate cause of this fatal and universal catastrophe to 
Adam, and all his descendants, was the depravation of his 
nature, by the first act of sin, therebj impairing, and tend- 
ing finally to destroy all the principles of life. This order 
of things is essentially connected with the established, and 
immutable laws of the universe, in consequence of which a 
depraved and perishing offspring necessarily springs from a 
corrupted stock. The version of this passage, therefore, 
would be better amended, — ^' so death passed upon all men, 
because that all in him have become subject to the effects of 
his sin ;" that is, to that depravation of nature which renders 
them liable to death, and utterly incapable of eternal life ; 
except through the Second Adam, who, by his death, has 
opened to the transgressor the way for repentance, and the 
obedience of a New-Covenant. 

OF THE JUSTICE OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

If the enemies of our holy religion demand the justice of 
Ab order which subjects a rational, and moral being to an 
hereditari/ depravity ? I answer, that this is not an objection 
which peculiarly affects revelation. It is a difficulty equal- 
ly in the religion of nature^ and the philosophy of the uni- 
verse. We cannot be fairly required to explain the secret 

operations of the laws of nature, which are known only to 
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M tbeir irisdom, and their equity. 
1 to our impeirlioii; tfa&I tnaD, vlw 
transmit only a morte) conslilutkui 
e Bacne Uvs, if tus appetitM, aad 
itordered by ain, tbc same tendn- 
1 all tbose wbo aprine; frora hit loint. 
lentof the parent, and, frequently, 
id, we Me reiieired iii his posterity. 
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OF THB BBJriGVlTT OF THI8 ORDIITANCB. 

ThoBe who are unfriendly to our doctrine demand, wfaere 
would be the benignity of the Creator, in calling into exis- 
tence a whole race of bebgs, and, at the same time, sub- 
jecting their eternal destiny to the voluntary act of a fral, 
though innocent creature ? And an appearance of severity 
it certainly would have, if it had not been his most merciful 
purpose, annulling the condition of the first covenant, now 
rendered impracticable by the Fall, to dispose the humbled 
and lost father of the race, and his whole offspring, immedi- 
ately under the protection and grace of the Second Adaoiy 
and the blessings of a new covenant, established on better 
promiseSf enriched with more glorious hopes, and resting on 
a more perfect security in the righteousness of Christ* AnA, 
it is not an improbable opinion of many wbe and good men, 
tiiat the condition of the human family, under this dispensa- 
tion, is much to be preferred to that which would have ex- 
isted under the most favourable operation of the first. The 
dkgbLjM of the divine nature have been more glorious, the 
lichea and consolations of the divine mercy have been more 
IMedoos, the joys of eternal life more exalted,, and trium- 
piiaat. Yet, to this illustrious exhibition of divine grace 
the ftU of human nature, in the unsearchable wisdom of 
Ood^ became the necessary introduction. Its richest glory 
vises out of its deepest humiliation. 
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09^ THE OPIinOir THAT DEATH WAS DEIfOUNCED TO VAKE 
PLACE ON THE DAY OF THE FALL. 

■ 

Another interpretation of this awful sanction,— /n the day 
thou eatest ihereof thou shall surely die, which is more lite- 
ral than the former, and which limits the execution of the sen* 
tence to the day of the transgression, merits our particular 
consideration, at once, from its simplicity, and its obvioni 
conformity to the letter of the law. On this interpretatiqpb 
Adam, under his original covenant, could not possibly half 
had posterity. Nor is it probable that, if he had been par 
mitted to live for a season, he could, without a new covaumtt 
giving him the hope of life, have had any offspring, whih 
precariously existing under the momentary, and overvlpelBi 
IDg apprehensions of death. But the whole scene was chiag' 
ed by the promise of a Saviour, in these mysterious wonl% 
the seed of the woman shall brtiise the serpenCs headf wUch 
liold out to our afflicted father the final destruction of Ae 
power of evUf and offer to his hopes the most illustrious dis- 
plays of divine mercy and grace. Immediately we perceive 
the first fruits of this gracious promise upon our first pa* 
rents; and Adam, in the hope of a numerous progeiiy^ 
which was extmguished with the loss of his own existencei 
called the name of his wife, in the moment of his exalta- 
tion, £vf, in the Hebrew language, Chavah; because 
now he was assured that she was to become the mother of 
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c.-^Thoagh raised to better hopes, yet po8« 
*^ a depraved and fallen nature, he could im- 
r to his oSapring. All> therefore, are bom under 
"'^^msmiich aa, without a Mediator, and a new cove- 
Id have received existence, all who now are 
into the world, enter it under the protec* 
mn Saviour ; and, accordingly we see them 
(UiiJi gracious covenant, in the church, met 
^ Jblessings of the righteousness of faiihJ^ 
•^imorialily are proposed to a//, not, as un- 
.covenant with Adam, to perfect obedience ; 
Mediator, to sincere repentance, and evange* 



IMPORT OF THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, AND 

Ihn ■( THE TREE OF LIFE. 

ft- 

last inquiry, proposed under this Iiead, was to ascer- 
' purpose and meaning of the tree of the knowledge 
'* and evily and the tree of life. Of the former, little 
can exift. The fruit of that tree was designed to 
e teat of the obedience of man. And its denomination 
nifestly derived from its destination : for, Adam, who, 
had been acquainted only with goody became, from 
its fruit, most fatally sensible of evil. The act in- 

^ thisprindple more explidUy stated ui^dcr the article of baptism: 

/ 
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froduced inlo his soul the afflicting consciousDeia of guilt, 
■lid tbe fatal daring of disobedience^ once become fanuliar, 
perverted all his powers, and emboldened his sinful passiooi 
to farther transgressions. It threw the principles of duty 
beadlong from their throne, and raised to the forsaken seat, 
all the irregular aSections, and violent impulses of a deprav- 
ed nature. This moral death of the soul was, at the same 
tifflCy conjoined with the decaj of all the powers of the bo- 
dy, and the corruption of the principles of animal life. On 
the other hand, it is by no means an improbable conjectm^ 
that the tree of life possessed a health giving, and renovat- 
ing quality, which added a vital stimulus to the corporeil 
powers ; but that the forbidden fruit, besides its intoxicatiog 
power, which has before been suggested, contained^ like- 
wise, a deleterious spirit which instantly diffused a alow 
consuming poison through all the veins, and introduced the 
principles of disease and death into the human frame. 

Many respectable writers have believed that this life giv- 
ing tree was placed in the garden as the symbol of immor- 
telity to this bnocent pair, as long as they should persevere 
in their duty ; and probably a sacramental sign of the stead- 
fastness of the covenant, to be ever before their eyes, to en- 
courage their joyful hopes, and to awaken their ardent de- 
votion. 
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OF THB llTTEODrCTiOV OF 819 INTO THE WOBK8 OF QOD. 

Belbre I proceed to treat of the conaequenceB of the F«li» 
either upoa the pereots, or the entire faoiilj of the hmnaa 
race, it will not, I hope, be deemed improper to introdiico 
a speculative question which, has been found to occnpy, 
with much solicitude, the minds of men ; and is ofteo» bj 

\ the enemies of revelation, made the occasion of castixig ce* 
proach upon its doctrines. I introduce it, however, not witk 
the presumption of being able satisfactorily to resolve to tibe 

; minds of all, the difficulties with which it is embarrassed; 

b^rbut with the humbler hope of inducing unmurmuring sub- 
mission to the will of God, whose decrees transcend the hh 
vestigations of reason. — Why did the infinite Creator, whose 
power and wisdom, can accomplish all his will, without eo- 
croachiog on the peculiar prerogatives of human nature, per- 
mit the introduction of sin into his works? Why should 
moral and natural evil form a part of the system, conceived 
by the Infinite Mind, for the administration of this world? 
Or liow could sin exist in the universe, in which we coofim 
flnt all things depend solely upon his rvillj without imputii^ 
to turn such an agency in the event as to palliate, at least, if 
not entirely excuse the transgression of the sinner ?— -It is 
doubtless gross impiety to ascribe iniquity to God, as its an- 
thor^ or to impute any indirect influence over the humaa 
mind to the Most Holy, inconsistent with the purify of his 
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llieoiselveB ; that evil is necessarj to the perfection of the 
miverae; as necessary, to use their own siuiilitude, as 
Juidts to tke beauty of a picture. This fine masim of the 
imipnation, is certainly dependent on a theory of very quea« 
tkmable truth ; or rather is contradicted by the soundest die* 
fates of reason.— Their great dogma, which solves to them 
all difficulties, in physics, and in morals, is, that all the good 
which can possibly exist in (he universe, and (he whole per- 
bction» io both orders of being, which can possibly proceed 
firom the wisdom and the power of the Omnipotent is to be 
seen in his works. What does not exis( is impossible.— 
TUi principle is bringing back (he absurd Fate of the Sto- 
ics, and subjecting the Deity himself to the chains of ne- 
cessity ••^-I must be permit(ed to observe on this whole ques- 
(ioo, that if presents to our reason one of those inscrutable 
iubjectSy on which it is wise, in the present state, to repose 
ssbmiBBively on the wisdom of God ; resolving what we can- 
not explain, into his sovereign will, and the unsearchable 
counsels of his understanding. Revelation, however, in* 
fanns us that he will turn this disastrous event to subserve 
tte noblest ends in the universe, — the illustration of his good- 
I, his mercy, and his justice, in the exaltation of his Son, 
to render the new creation more glorious than Eden. 
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or THB SERPENT AND THE TEMPTATION. 

or the duration of the state of innocence, no facts are pra* 
sented to iia from which any certain estimate can be fbnned* 
Nor have we any means of judging in what manner the temp- 
tation was addressed by the serpent, to our primitive OM>tiier. 
Many frivolous fancies have he.^n uttered conceming the 
species of serpent, whose form the tempter assumed ; all of 
them, probably, without sufficiently adverting to the eflbcti 
of the curse on the whole creation, and on the change, pir 
ticularly, which must have passed on the forms and qualities 
of the animal tribes. 

That the whole history of (his most important of Iiaman 
transactions, is according to the opinion of some respectable 
writers, a mere allegorical fable, depicting in figure tiiia truths 
that the fascinations of vice deceived and seduced onr fiist 
parents, appears to have no support in the language in which 
the narration is conveyed to us. The images of hieroglyphicy 
out of which this divine fable is supposed to be constructed, 
could originally have been drawn only from actual types, 
that is, from historical facts. And the serpentine hiero« 
glyphic of eloquence, wit, and cunning, used at first, by the 
E^'^ptian priests, and supposed to be here employed, has 
every appearance of being itself borrowed from the fact which 
took place in Paradise. From the same iSftCt, the prince of 
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ev3 spirits, has received, id the holy scriptures, his figura* 
tive denominatioii of the Old Serpent; and, among the hea- 
then, the emblematic wand of mercury seems to have had a 
Bimilar origin. The denunciation pronounced upon that rep- 
tile, upon thy belly shaU thou gOy and dust shall thou eat, 
has, obviously, a reference to some transmutation passed up- 
on his form, and his manner of moving and subsistence, de- 
signed by God to be emblematic of the humiliation, and the 
degraded state into which his arts had reduced the parental 
and the whole race of man. 



FRAGMENTS OF THIS HISTORY FOUND IN THE TRADITIONS 

AND FABLES OF ALL THE EARLIEST NA* 

TIONS OF ANTIQUITY 

It is an inquiry which will naturally suggest itself both to 
the friends, and the enemies of revelation — have any vestiges 
of a lact so unspeakably important to human kind, been 
found among the historical or mythological monuments of the 
asost ancient pagan nations ? If true, would not some tradi- 
tioD of it have naturally been preserved in the fables of every 
people so lately descended from the common head of the 
race. And several eminent and learned writers have be- 
stowed no small pains in comparing the traditions and my- 
tkological fables of antiquity with the Mosaic hisfory, whence 
they have -been thought to have derived a testimony of no 
inconsiderable authority to the authenticity and truth of the 
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aacred record. All who are in the least coorerunt with 
cieot learniag, are familiar with the fabler of the golden and 
the iron age, which are Dothing more than the all^orical dreia 
in which the poets have choaen to clothe the earliest historj 
of mankind. The doctrine of the primitive innoceoce, and 
fall of man, the tra\eller8, and philosophers of Greece receiv- 
ed from Eizypt, and the East, along with their arts and scien- 
ces almost with the first existence of the nation. In the 
Egyptian mythology, particularly, we recognize the origbal 
innocence of man in the happy reign of Osiris oyer the 
world. His fall is depicted in the ravages of Typhon, their 
great and wicked Demon, or principle of Evil. And, last- 
ly, we discover the promise of a Saviour, in the prediction 
of the resurrection and eternal life of Osiris, when he will 
triumph over the power of evil, and restore universal peace 
and happiness to the world.^ 

The Magians of Persia believed m their enigmatical syB* 
tern of th«: eg^ uf the work!, which, at first, was shining and 
tran!!ipai-t*iit, till broken by Ahriman, the Power of Evil^ 
when happiness became every where confounded with mise- 
ry. I have formerly spoken of the doctrine of the ancient 
Bramins of India, and its striking similarity, in this particular, 
to the history of Moses. I have there also referred to the 
representations of the catholic missionaries, so long resilient 



* Tbe inrth of Cynu, by the Chevilier Bjuonj. 
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in the eiDpire of Chipnu* And it meriti porticolarobsenr^ 
tioDy that the traditiom of the most ancient nations, the high? 
^tbej go up towards the origin of time, bear the stronger 
^•embhnce to the facts of the sacred history. Nor ought 
this to appear surprising, since ail nations, as the scriptures 
assure us, have sprung from one common parent after the 
deluge. The nearer, therefore, they carry their history to 
its source, the more ought we to expect, what we actually 
find, some coincidence in its facts with those recorded ii| 
Moses. And those holy writings evidently lead us to the 
genuine fountain whence all their mythological streama 
have flowed, more or less pure or adulterated, in proportion 
as they approach, or recede from, the beginning of time. 
And so many striking, and undesigned resemblances afford a 
t^timony of no slight value to the authenticity of the divine 
historian. 

TBB IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF THE FALL Off OUR FIRST 

PARENTS. 

Before concluding this article, it will be requisite to con- 
sider the immediate effects of the Fall upon our 6rst parents, 
as well as its consequent influence upon their whole posteri- 
ty* On the former, it is manifest, from the testimony of the 



* Ob tfate evidences or relifpoQ. llie coinddencei of the traditioDS of the an* 
cient nationa with thu sacred history. 
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and being in iuch a state, that they could not, at all timet, 
conceal the disgraceful effect, except bj such an artifice as 
that to which thej now had recourse. The sense of shame^ 
in consequence of lustful emotion, where it is not utterly ex- 
tinguished by the violence of desire, or the force of deprav- 
ed habit, involuntarily arises at all the visible indications of 
this gross passion, and at every object, exciting to it, pre- 
sented to the senses, or the fancy. And in thb, as in other 
subjects^ we recognise the force of nature in the new Men 
pair. 

OF THE BCPBITTAlfCR OT OUR FIART PARENTS. 

Of the repentance of this unhappy pair after their lamen- 
table fall, nothing is distinctly transmitted to us in the con- 
cise narration of Moses. But there is the strongest reason 
to presume that their peuitence followed the promise given 
by God to console them in their afBiction ; — that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpenVs head, and thus destroy 
the Power of Evil; delivering her offspring by this act, 
from the dominion of sin, and death. And, in the highest 
degree probable it is, that the God, and Father of our 
liord Jesus Christ, who, in the midst of his righteous judg- 
ments on theu* transgression, still bestowed on them the most 
gracious and paternal care, in his provisions for their tempo- 
ral comfort, and who, in their humbled state, slill deigned 
f0 them his heavenly communications in the field, or at the 




to tho ciiea of (heir 



bene gloomj' writers, who hare dar- 
) Afflicted parcDtd. in (be loklat of 
w of Iheir race, themselvta perisb- 
that Saviotir who bad been recent- 
«il even lUia ootJce of u uxJarita- 
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corruption with which ail meD are now bom into the world.*' 
^— The exbtence of a depraved nature in man has been made 
the subject of ardent, and too often acrimonious controver- 
■ies b the christian church. The Socmians and even tha 
Arminians, probably mistaking the -true tneaning and extent 
of the proposition which asserts the original sinfulness and 
depravity of human nature, deny that we inherit from Adam 
any evil except that of pain and death. These writers, In- 
deed, confess the tendency of mankind to moral larang in 
many of their earliest acts. Yet, they refuse to admit tho 
federal, or representative character of our primitive parent 
in the covenant of works- But all the orthodox symbols 
and confessions, from the first ages, maintain that ** the co- 
irenant was made with him, not only for himself, but for all 
bis posterity, who, consequently, sinned in hun, and feD 
with him in his first transgression."^ I must remark here, 
that those who believe that the penalty of the covenant was 
ordained to be inflicted on the day of the Fall, must use a 
hngiiagc somewhat diSercnt, but the consequence becomes 
eventually the same, the inheritance by his ofl&pring, of a 
institution corrupted by the principles of death and sin. 
For this, as we have before seen, is an universal law erf na- 
tore affecting the descent of posterity ; — the scion must par- 
take of the stock. 



■•* 



• Every thin? dosf^rving atUntlon on Ihls iulyrct, wiUbe found inPreiideSt 
£4vard8 oa Orijinal Sin, aod his antagonist Dr. Taylor. 
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ing reTealed to Adam, he, with his wfa^e race were, at that 
inttanty placed under the dispentatioD of mediatorial grace. 
And now, ererj infant is introduced into being, not on the 
terms which our degenerate father had forfeited, of life to the 
perfect ; but of pardon' and grace to the penitent, bestowed 
through the Mediator. And, inasmuch as the most merciful 
Redeemer, immediately, on the promise being made to 
Adam, took the world under his protection and government, 
the gracious aids of his Holy Spirit, are now in various de- 
grees, extended to all men ;but more especially to his chosen 
people of old, and since to his church, under both which disr 
pensations, the precious seal of his covenant is appointed to 
be administered to all their infant seed, to assure them of 
this great salvation.* 

This, however, does not present to us the whole blessing 
of that form of the New Covenant confirmed to Adam in the 
mysterious promise, The Seed of the woman shall bruist 
ike SerpenVs heady shall destroy his power, and defeat hift 
nmchinations. To our imperfect nature, it has converted 
the ctfrse, as far as relates to the evils of this life, its laborS| 
and its pains, into a merciful dispensation ; a corrector of its 
calamities, still more than their punishment. The aches, the 
Jftbm^ and diseases incurred by the Fall, become salutary 

momtDrs of our guilty original, and serve to lead the soul to 

- -• - ■ ■- - ■ . ■■ ... ■ , ■ -» 

* See this priacipie farther illuftrated, oadcr the bead of tbe teoU ^f lU 
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rntan &tfh;pBg «b vriMqppy fiyrce firom the airiieit jr«in 
of eUdhood and ioftacy ? Have we not, from wr hkmI ra- 
aola fameiDbraiicei percemd within our haarta, the worUag 
of BMijr impara derirea and rinhaUowad paariona? b sol' 
tfce hiaforj of maoy in a great maaaore, the hialary ef Ua 
Crimea ? Deea not Urn world praaent to oa rafter a pri aa a 
deatined lor the punalunent of tlie gniit/, than a paradJaa^ 
the deligfatfol ludUtation of innocence i Doea not the in&al' 
fisel the pangi^'and ottar the lerlea of pain, froai the amnent 
of ila birth? Donotpaband diaeaae^tkHigfaiMiwaanctified 
to the penitent bj the Redeemer, stiU pwvoe hun» till tfaef 
kj ium b tlie grave ? Do all theae calamitiea nidicate tto 
il.atate of an innocent being, under die government of a moat 
merciful Creator f Or doea not a atrong impreaaipn i^afai 
iQBalt from the whole^ that man is fallea andguOtf ? 

OF TBB nTBN T OF OBIOiaAL flllT. AVD THB MODS OF ITa 

TRAFSBCI8SIOF. 



Two qoeationa jet-renuJn upon this sidiject,' which merit 
Ihe attention of the theological student. In the firat place, 
to what extent is human nature corrupted ? 

Secondly, how ia that biofid nature commomcated, ao aa 
^Mt ta aohject Ood moat holf, to the impious charge of.behig 
dieaarAorofamf 
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I. On the fireti it b tbe decbioii of the word of God, 
of tlie chorcb, that the depravity of htmiao ntture 
it in its whole extent Its rational powers are p en r eiw h 

. their application, or rendered impotent through ainfid lin» 
dencj ; and all its moral faculties, in their habitual adioa^ 
have become criminal, bj the etcess in their pdrsnita, bj ds^ 

• 

feet in their pruciples, or their motives, or by misapplicatioi 
\n their objects. The- first moments of existence are ce^ 
tunly not chargeable with actual crimes, but with such pit 

• 

version of nature from i(s original rectitude, that ito eaiM 
propensities, emotions, and affections, are directed to wNrif 
ends, or to those that are lawful in a vicious degree. Ad^ 
however the conduct of mankind may, in many parts of i^ 
be beneficial to their fellow men, and, in so &r, worthy of sf- 
probation, yet, in the sight of Ood, all acts are unholy k 
which the supreme desire of the soul in pursuing, and its sa- 
preme end in performing them, u not to render obedience^ 
and glory to him from whom all existence is derived. 

2. With regard to the second qnestioo, if we mean to aik 
how an impure and depraved nature may be imparted to ths 
posterity of Adam widiout involving a deep reproach on ths 
Author of our being f It is sufficient to answer, as the suc- 
cession of an animals is continued. The whole nature of ths 
parent is imparted to the offiipring. Bgt m what manner tliiSi 
or any of the works of creation is produced, is utterly beyond 
our knowledge. The modtia operandi b the secret of God. 
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But to Bay, as some weak men have done, in the hope of 
ayoidii^ the impiety of making God the author of a sinful 
act, that God formed the soul pure, but uniting it to a sinful, 
disordered, or merely animal body, it has, by this junctioOf 
become necessarily infected with sin, is certainly an errant 
absurdity of pious folly. As if it were less contrary to the 
purity of the divine nature to form a being innocent, and im- 
mediately subject it to a state of necessary infection, than to 
suffer the laws of the universe freely to operate, by which an 
impure effect must proceed from an impure cause— -a sinful 
progeny from sinful parents. Of much more moment is it to 
ns, saith Saint Augustine, to understand how we are deliver* 
ed from sin by Jesus Christ, than to be able to explain in what 
manner we have derived it from Adam. 
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OF FAITH. 



1TB VATUBE AND EFFICACY A8 A MORAL PBINCIPLE, 



AMD 



THE REABOVABLENE88 OF ITS HOLDING BUCH A DI8TIX* 
OU18HEO PLACE IN THE CHRISTIAN BTBTEM. 



OF TH£ 

NATURE OF FJ 



ITS EFFICACY AND EXCELLENCE A8 A PRACTICAL PRINCI- 
PLE OF HOLINESS, AND CONSEQUENTLY THE REASON- 
ABLENESS OF ITS POSSESSING SUCH A DISTIN- 
GUISHED PLACE IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SYSTEM. 



Having already considered faith aa the condition of the 
Covenant of Grace, and incidentally spoken of the justificiH 
tioD, adoption, and sanctification of the believer, as among the 
precious fruits of this covenant, I have, however, thought it 
necessary, on account of the high importance of these doc- 
trines in the christian system, to treat of them with somewhat 
greater extent and precision. And, in the first place, of 
Fai(h, which, as it is the fundamental article of the gospel, 
has been attacked by the enemies of Christianity with pecu- 
liar virulence, and with the most disingenuous sarcasm ; in- 
sultingly presuming that it needs the support of faith, only in 
proportion as it is destitute of reason. The evidences on 
which our faith is sustained have been already dbcussed, as 
fiff as this compendious system would admit. And, on the 
most rigorous investigation, it will be found to rest on secure 
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order to km recoacffiatioii ; or of penetrating the darknew 
which hangs over the ererlasting destinies of niankbd ; and 
since troth, and comCwtabk hope, on these subjects, must be 
purely the effect of revelatkMi, faith is, with still more pro* 
prietj, made the fundamental principle of the christian sys- 
tem. It » confessed that the peculiar and discriminating 
doctrines of Christianity cannot rest on the discoveries of hu- 
man reason. They most be received, if they are rationally 
received at all, upon the evidence of those omnipotent works 
performed by Jesus Chriat, which identify him with the Ao- 
thor of all trnth. We believe, not because he hath taught 
like the leader of a philosophic sect, in a chain of the most 
accurate and conclusive reasoning; but because he hatii 
made it evident, that, in his words, Qod himself, the Author 
of all truth, hath spoken^ For, we can have no doubt of the 
presence of God in the midst of those astonishing dispUys of 
divine power, with which the Saviour hath invited the atten- 
tion of the world ; nor of the veracity of that testimony, the 
truth of which the Almighty has deigned to confirm with his 
own seal. As it is the privilege of children to receive the 
lessons of duty and wisdom from the mouth of a wise parent, 
which they ought to admit with implicit reverence, before 
their minds are suflkiently mature to discern their founds 
tions in the eternal principles of reason, so the disciple of 
Christ humbly learns, by faith, at the feet of his Bedeemer, 
those troths which he could not otherwise rccpive, till the 
9onK ripened by the instroclions of his grace an<1 Spirit sbaR 
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ihtit variojiB cootenU, those aubjecti are idch^ peculiarlj u^ 
corporated in the object of fiuth, which are most essentiall/ 
coojoioed with this idea of divine mercy :— For example»"-*ii 
the fallen and guilty state of human nature, — the perfect 
atonement for sin made by our Lord Jesus Chrbt,— 'the infi- 
mte greatness, holiness, justice, goodness, sovereignty, and 
truth of God, — the beauty and excellence of the law of ho- 
liness, — and the promise of eternal life to the penitent. Oa 
other subjects opinions may be more various, ideas may b^ 
more indefinite and obscure : but on these, belief ought to 
^ precise, clear, strong. 

In stating the nature of faith, however, a distinction is to 

be made between that belief which has a reference merely tp 

the integrity and veracity of the prophet, the apostle, or th^ 

messenger of Heaven, and that which respects also the na- 

ture, importance, and excellence of the doctrines which 

these divine instructors communicate. Let me illustrate mj 

meaniog by a familiar example.— -We may possess perfe<p| 

confidence in the wisdom of an eminent moralist, or admirt 

the talents of a fine writer, who points out, with all the truth 

of criticism, the beauties of any classic work i but for wan^ 

of having the reason properly cultivated by education, w^ 

may not perceive the soundness of his remarks, or the ac^u- 

racy of his reflections ; or, through deficiency of taste, may 

^ot be able to discern the beauty of his examples, nor the 

.delicacy of his illustrations. The principles and doctrinei 
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of tbe one, or the delicate betotiet of (he other, cannot be 
itricdj said to be objects of our belief; becaiue the fbrmer 
are not jnsdj apprehended, nor are the latter truly discern- 
ed, requiring for this purpose, the deUcacj of a refined 
taste, and cultivated understanding.— To apply these re* 
marks. — A genuine, practical, and operative faith in the gos- 
pel, which is that alone after which we seek, consists, not 
merely, in acknowled^ng the scriptures to be the word of 
God, or in confessing the divine authority, and heavenly 
mission of the apostles, the prophets, or of Christ himself, 
all which may be nothing more than an hereditary opinioDy 
or pious prejudice derived from education : but it implies, as 
still more essential to it, a clear perception of the spiritual 
nature, and discernment of the divine excellence and beao- 
fy of the doctrines which they teach, especially as they !•• 
gard the glory of God, the system of ovtt redemption, and 
the duties and immortal hopes of man ; and I must add, atill 
further, a profound persuasion, which is a necessary conae- 
quence of the former, not only of their truth, but of their 
infinite importance to our everlasting peace and happineae. 
These doctrines, therefore, are not received with genuine 
faith, but in proportion as their true nature, as far as thej 
are within the comprehension of the human mind, is clearly 
understood ; and clearly understood they cannot be bat in 
proportion as the heart discerns their spiritual excellency 
and, with a holy and divine taste, relishes their spiritual 
beauty ;— -for the excellence of virtue, the beauty of faoli* 
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nets, is part of its idet.— Here then we begin to perceive 
the moral and sanctifying influence of a sincere faith ; for 
what the heart thus understands and loves, discerning its su- 
preme excellence, must govern the practice. The believer 
perceivii^ by this gracious principle, the perfection of these 
doctrines, or, in the language of the scriptures, the beauty 
of holinesSj is led, hj the sweet attraction of a renewed 
taste, to delight in the law of Ood after the inward man* 

^ THE DEPENDENCE OF SAVING FAITH ON THE GOOD 

DISPOSITIONS OF THE HEART* 

Here also we discern) which is my next observation, the 
dependence of faith upon, or its necessary connexion with 
the good dispositions of the heart. — By the understanding we 
. judge of speculative truth. And many writers have muior 
fained that this power of the mind alone is employed in a ra- 
tional and consistent faith. But it ought always to be re- 
membered that the convictions of the understanding are 
greatly influenced, on all moral subjects, by the state of the 
. «fibctions. It is the heart alone, profoundly touched by the 
•Spirit of grace, which creates those lively and afiecting con- 
J" Mptions of the beauty and excellence of divine things, 
^ frfaich, together with the conclusions of reason, form the es- 
MBce of a practical faith the active and operative principle 
^ <rf a holy life. Hence the apostle hath said ; *^ with the 
'^ htatt odan believeth unto righteousness." And Philip repli- 
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ad to one asking the condition of baptiflai.«^If thou belieresC 
with ail thj heart, thou mayest. 

Will it be asked if we do not, by this representation, re« 
quire the regeneration of the heart, or the formation in (he 
aoul of a divine and holy taste of truth, as a prerequisite to 
futh, of which, change, however, faith is acknowledged to be 
the only genuine principle ? By no means. Degenerate ai 
human nature is, it so far possesses ideas of moral exceUencCp 
and consents to the law of Ood that it is good, as under the 
gracious influences of the Divine Spirit, cooperating with 
bis holy word, to present to that heavenly Teacher a soS- 
cient foundation for an understanding faith in its incipioit 
■tate. And when once this holy illumination, thia divjM 
taste exists in the weakest degree, it prepares the sodI, iio* 
der the culture of the same word, and the conttooed infla* 
ence of the same Spirit, to receive every doctrnie of th^ 
gosfiel with a fuller conviction, to perceive increasing beA^ 
ties in the system of grace, and to feel, with augmented 
force the obligation of the whole law of boUneaa* Ther« 
exists a strong analogy between the progress, and effects of 
education whether moral or scientific, and the influence of 
this divine culture on the mind, under the teachings of tlie 
Boly Spirit The mmd begms her course blind to the beau* 
ties of truth, and averse to the constraints of a necessary 
discipline ; but the light which is gradually shed into ik6 
mind improvesi both the judgmenti^ and the taste, and crn^ 
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tributes, by a fine tnd tJinoet imperceptible InflQeitec, M 
amelbrate tlie heart. We cannot pronounce that a h^ppy 
and formed taste mmt precede the poirer of perceiving the 
beaotj or the light of Tirtne, or of science in thefe incipient 
state : nor can we aaj, on the other hand, that the percep* 
tion of the beauty of virtue must precede the formation of ft 
virtuous taste. Thej are simultaneously cultivated, and, by 
a mutual influence, produce their eSects on each other by 
an insensible reciprocation of ideas and feelings, wluch is too 
fine to be marked in language ; but does not fail to be per- 
ceived by all who are accustomed to attend with precision 
to the operationB of their own minds. 

THB BBTRIBtTflOirs OF fiTERVtTT llfCLITDSD IH THfi IDEA 
OF ABT OPERATIVB AND EFFICIENT FAITH. 

In Speaking of faith as an eflScient principle of sanctifica* 
tkm, it is requisite, besides the spiritual understanding of 
the doctrines of the gospel, and the divine taste of their ex* 
celleDce and beauty which it implies, to include also in iti 
idea, those powerful motives of holiness and obedience 
wbich it derives from celestial and eternal things. In the 
iaiigiiage of the apostle, ** it is the substance of things hop* 
•d fbr, and the evidence of things not seen." It penetrates 
the veil which conceab them from mortal eyes, and presents 
I: thenoi to the devout mind, as far as the human faculties are 

r 

j. suaceptible of these sublime ideas, with a transcendent, and 
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THE EFFICACT OF FAITH. 

We-<u>Dclude, therefore, with the justest reaaoD, that no 

moral system, or institute of religion, has ever laid such a 

foundation for purity of heart, and sanctity of life, as the 

christian economy, resting, as it does, on the doctrine of a 

sincere faith in the Redeemer of the world. If we assemble 

all the objects of faith in one view, and receive them as the 

infallible truths of God, not with a vague, unmeaning assent, 

the fruit merely of custom and example, but with a profound 

conviction, arising from reflection, from examination, from 

I the holy influence of prayer, aided by the concurrent illu- 

^ mioation of the Eternal Spirit, I may ask, with confidence, 

> what motives drawn from any other source, can be compared 

with those derived from the gospel, for the purity of their 

influence, and their persuasive power on the heart ? 

THE EXCELLENCE OF THIS PRINCIPLE AS A PRACTICAL 

BASIS OF RELIGION. 

The enemies of the gospel profess to be ofiended at its 
resting so much on the doctrine of faith ; insinuating that the 
whole is merely an address to the credulity of mankind, in 
wbich believing its pretensions is made a substitute for piety 
and morality. — The evidences of our holy religion, propos- 
ed ia the introduction of this treatise, are a sufficient reply 
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so much disputation, and are liable, in their application, to 
so many exceptions and modifications, in favour of each 
man's inclinations or interests, that they form a most oncer- 
tain and fiaJacious rule of duty. It is, besides, a rule as 
iieeble in its authority, as it is defective in its prescriptions^ 
being liable to be changed, or set aside, by every caprice of 
self-love, or impulse of misguided passion. But every thing 
in the discipline of Christ, is clear and luminous as the eter- 
nal laws of truth from which it emanates. Here are no en- 
feebling doubts, no uncertain reasonings which make the law 
too often speak the language of a corrupted heart.— Where, 
then, can be found, in all the systems of human wisdomj 
such a basis of morality as in that faith which is the practi- 
cal principle of the gospel of Chr'ist ? Has any philosophy, 
the candid unbeliever himself being judge, ever taught so 
pure and excellent a doctrbe, derived it from so sublime a 
source, enjoined it by sanctions so weighty and importantj 
or added to it the force of obligations, and the persuasion of 
motives, so transcendent in their nature, and fitted to interest 
all the best powers of the soul I — Such are the moral eflfects 
cf a genuine faith in the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, in the esteem of every candid and pious mind, will 
npell all the contemptuous sneers of infidelity, and vindicate 
die high place which it holds in the christian dispensation. 
It works by lovcj and purifies tlie heart It is the com- 

meocement of that pure and heavenly spirit, which; unfi>ld« 
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ed and cberislied in the regions of immortal love, will be tke 
eoMummation of that grace tvhenin tve now stand* 

OTHER DEFlIflTIOIfS OF FAITH. 

Before dismissing this branch of the subject, let me take 
notice of some deGnitions, or representations of this graces 
confessedly just, but the coincidence of which with the viewa 
hitherto presented to you, maj not immediately appear* 
Sometimes it is characterised in the holy scripturea by 
one of its principal acts. — Abraham is said to have b^ 
lieved Ood^ and it was accounted to him for righteoxisneiU 
Thb consequence could have Bowed only from his havh^ 
trusted implicitly in the divine promise, in opposition to t|B 
most untoward events, and to appearances that might liaye 
discouraged the strongest hopes. Such ccmfidence in the 
covenanted promise of God could have existed only io a 
heart prepared to receive, with submissive duty, every part 
of his declared will. 

Sometimes it is designated by one of its principal objects ; 
as in the command of the apostle to the jailor Believe on the 
Lord Jemns Christ. In another circumstance, the same 
great founder of the christian faith, descending to an idea 
still more particular, says ; *< If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be sayed* 
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The doctrine of the resurrectioii of Christ is so intiaiately 
involved with the accomplishment of the atonement, and 
with the truth of all the promises and hopes of Christianity, 
that sincerelj to receive this glorious truth m all its relations 
md consequences, is to embrace the whole gospeL 

On the other hand, the pious and learned compiler^ 
of the confession and catechism of the presbjterian church 
have chosen to describe it by one of its essential and insepSf 
rable consequences; receivit^ and resting upon Christ 
alone for salvaiion* Desiring to give some single criterion of 
this grace which would be least liable to be mistaken by a be« 
liever himself in judgingof his own spiritual state, they have fix* 
ed on this self-renunciation, and this absolute dependence of 
the penitent sinner on the grace and merits of the Saviour, as 
one that is most certain, because one to which the pride, and 
seIf*compIacency of man most reluctantly submits : one to 
which be never does submit, till the sense of his own unworthi- 
ness and gnilt, — of the purity, holiness, and justice of the di« 
fine law,— of the grace of the Redeemer, and the all-sufficieo* 
cy (^ his righteousness for the satisfaction of the violated 
hw,-— in a word, till the whole gospel has taken full posses- 
of his souL 
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On the otber hand, that which is improperly caHed a iemr 
forary faith, is usuallj nothing more than an occasional, and 
sometimes constitutional susceptibility of heart on religious 
lubjects, excited by a variety of concurrent circumstances ; 
and, like other transient emotions, passing away without fruit, 
er any radical change of character. In those moments of 
religious feeling, the gospel is regarded rather as a system of 
beneficence to the creature, than of mercy and grace to the 
sinner. It is prone to rejoice in the ideas of the divine be- 
nignity ; and often melts with the sympathetic recollections 
of the Saviour's sufierings and love, without entering deeply 
into the depravity of our nature, and, from the heart, abhor- 
ring its corruptions. It perceives the triumphs, not the hu- 
mility of religion. The consequence is, that not duly sensi- 
ble of the evil of sin, and penetrated with the sentiments, of 
repentance, it does not properly regard the righteousness of 
Christ as forming the sole meritorious title of our acceptance 
with God. When the passions and temptations of sin are, 
flkx^m any cause suspended, mistaking this for the change of 
lieart required in the gospel, it may perceive an elevated joy 
Sn the hopes of eternal life and happiness ; but, having no 
Soot of holiness in itself, when persecution, or shame, or the 
«»crifice of interest or of pleasure is to be encountered for 
tOie sake of the word^ bye and bye it is offended ; or, when 
"•he transient fit of religious sensibility has passed oflT, it leaves 
thing behind it but the passions of the world. 
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Tbifl great and practical principle of datj is attempted, bj 
different writers, to be analyzed into varioiu acts concurring 
to constitute its essence ; such as repentance for sin— a de« 
sire to glorify God through Jesus Christ — a love of diyioe 
things— hungering and thirsting after righteousness-^feceir* 
ing and resting upon Christ for justification, sanctificatio% 
and complete redemption. These acts form an injudiciooi 
analysis of the grace of faith. They are natural consequen- 
ces resulting from the devout and humble state of the wiai 
in the exercise of faith ; but are not more peculiarly allied to 
this grace than to other principles of the divine life. Tbafe 
b, however, a discrimination in this act, according to its de- 
grees of clearness and strength, into a weak faith and a stnmg 
faithf which has a real foundation in the experience oTgjeod 
men* And the holy apostle evidently justifies the diatioch 
tion, speaking of some of his converts as being yet only 
babes in Christ. And, in his second epistle to the Tbeasa- 
lonians, exulting in the faith of that church as growing a> 
tudingly ; by which language he strongly marks a progres- 
sion in this grace. His followers at Rome he exhorts not to 
think mare highly of themselves than they oHgU to thinkf 
b^U to think soberly ^ according as Qod hath dealt to ewerjf 
man the measure of faith* 
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lir THS FIRflT PLACE, OF A WEAK FAITH* 

This title implies a certain feebleness in the impressiona 

which divine truth makes upon the ipind^ so that it does not 

habitually yield that clear apprehension of its nature, and firm 

persuasion of its glorious reality, which raises the believer^ 

at all times, above the seductive influence of the world, and 

gives him that lively sense of his interest in the atonement 

and intercession of Christ which contributes, in the highest 

^^ dj^ee, to his comfort in the divine life, and to the most use« 

ful discharge of his various duties. This feeble habit of re- 

ligious feeling, may arise from difierent causes, which will 

naturally display themselves in proportionally different e& 

Gects upon the character and manners. Sometimes it springs 

1^ fiom a natural imbecility of mind in conceiving its ideas ; and^ 

L mt other times, from possessing only narrow views, and very 

Kmited opportunities of information. The consequence of 

[ which, usually, is an unhappy mixture of low and super- 

.' fliitioiis ideas and practices with the better principles of re- 

L figioii* Not unfrequently, it is derived from certain errors in 

? 

^, frfaiciple, which occasion the forms, and the external duties 



religbn to be too much, or too little regarded ; either ab- 
=«orbing the heart in its ceremonial, or, by a pretended supe- 
^^^iority to outward form, withdrawing from the weakness of 
Hwunan nature the aids which have always been found neces- 
ry for preserving alive the warmth and vigor of pious af- 
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jbrknets of their mindsy discern their own privilege to ap* 
propriate the gracious promise of the covenant to themselves* 
It is not of the mercy, or the promise of God, that they en- 
tertain any doubt ; but of themselves. They lose the com* 
SotiB of a composed and settled state of piety and devotion; 
and that time is often spent in gloomy retreat, and anxbua 
conflicts with their own hearts, which would be better em^* 
ployed m active duty. Active duty is the best mean of re* 
moving the doubts of humble pkty, by giving to the true be- 
liever the best evidences of a regenerate and sanctified prin- 
ciple of action* In retirement, the mind often broods over 
^ ita own evils, and increases the gloom which induces it to 
^ court seclusion from the world. There are two acts, how-* 
L ever, by which the sincerity of the weakest faith nay be de^ 
IBOOstrated. The one is humility^ under a deep sense of the 
wt3 of sin, and of the imperfection of our own righteousness, 
- producing unceasing desire of an interest in the redemption 
Imrchased by Christ Jesus. The other is an earnest en^ 
deavor to render that interest clear to the heart, by the faith- 
fid discharge of every duty, and a constant study to glorify 
Ood by holiness of living, and universal obedience to his 

w9L Where these characters exist in sincerity, faith, al- 
Hwiigih it may be feeble, b still gen. line, and the believer 

anj be truly an heir of eternal life ; although, dubious and 

mcertain of his relation to Christ, his mind may be often 

eoTCved with darkness and perplexity. 
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io keq^ that which Ihoffe eommiitid to himagainBt that day. 
It is the same which, io another place, he calls the fidl as- 
mranu offaiih. To it, tikewise, the prophet Isaiah seeHis 
to iBode, in an expression that deserves to be explained— 
La Mm takehold of mystrei^gth that he tnay makepeau 
mUh me; alluduig evidently to the privilege which certain 
criminals enjoyed of fleeing, and taking hold of the horns, 
which were the strength of the altar, in order to escape the 
ttrolEe al vengeance or of justice. The obvious interpreta- 
tion of which hnguage i»— let him, with confidence, trust my 
power to save, and therein enjoy the security of my protec- 
-fion. 

There is, indeed, a confidence of salvation, and a joy aria- 
"ing out of this assurance which the hypocrite may taste as . 

•well as the l>eliever, and, sometimes, in a higher degree. 
^'Bnt these affections may be discriminated from each other, 

* hy considering the necessary effects, and certam fruits, of a 

* gennine faith. Believing the entire corruption of our nature. 
It produces the deepest humiliation before God. The joy 
of the hypocrite, on the other hand, begets an exultation of 

' heart, in which little of the true humility of repentance is to 
Hmb found. To the believes, the goodness and mercy of God, 
"* to a ainner so unworthy, occasions the profoundestjelf-abase- 

* ment ; in the hypocrite it creates an unreasonable estimation 
of Umsel^ and a pharisaic self-complacency in the idea that 
be is better than others. The one, although his own happi- 
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livtlj perceptioB of the heauttf (^bolimss /mm trdeot dt- 
¥olion and dbedi^ace to its laws ; io an overwhekning seoae 
€f gratitude Ibr the mercaea of redemption ; and^ under the 
4eep and affecting impresaiona of the «hole» in a warmt es- 
teadedi and increaraig benevolence io 



Of TH6 AUTHOB OF R^OBHERATIOV* 

The holy acr^turea in speaking of this blessed change, 
ever represent the H0I7 Spirit as its immediate Author, bj 
Ufl illuminadng influence 00 the understanding, and the heart 
A pecuiiar clearness of perception, is imparted to the be- 
liever's apprehension of divine thtngp, and all the moral sen- 
eations of the soul, if this language may be employed, are 
exalted to a much higher tone of sensibility. In this und^ 
•tending the mind is enlightened, not so much through the 
nteUect, as the heart ; but in the whole there is an inefia- 
hle understanding of divine truth, in proportion to the 
Mtural vigor of the mind, combined with a w$u*mth and 
I^QW of devout affection unknown io the natural man. They 
fiutually communicate their light and heat, till the whole soul 
J9 dissolved in an enlightened and holy love. Human culti- 
VIktion is capable of accomplishing much in the amelioration 
0f the manners and dispositions of the young ; so that eve- 
ly good man, beholding them with the eyes with which our 
Baviour regarded the amiable youth in the gospel, shall love 
Uiem ; but it is utterly incompetent to producing that mighty 
moral change implied in r^meration* The most ingenious 
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powen of haman iittiire» riiied to their hi^ieft f tOp emc Bt 
by the force of the moit judicious culture, still fall tu short 
of the genuine charity of the f^pel. ^ That which is bom 
of the fleshy" saith our Saviour, ** is flesh ; but that wluch 
is born of the spirit is spirit Marvel not that I said onto 
you, you must be bom again." And the apostle Peter pfO» 
Dounces believers ^ elect, according to the foreknowledge 
of Ood the Father, and sanctification of the Spirit** St 
Paul also uses the following impressive language—^ but J9 
are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God." The Spirit of God 
is indeed the primary and effectual agent m the regeneratiss 
of the soul ; not property by a creative act, of any imm^ 
diate energy exerted upon it independent of Ae i^poinCad 
means of grace, as the language of some writers would lead 
US to conceive ; but by means, which, under his influence 
and direction, are peculiarly adapted to the end ; especially 
by his holy word, and the instituted ordinances of his graee» 
The Holy Spirit, in the ordinary government of the churcfa, 
never works, except by the mstrumentality and co-action of 
instructions, or providential dispensations which are natural- 
ly calculated, in the moral structure of the world, to inform 
the reason, and to touch the helurt. For thb purpose, he 
has bstituted the reading and preaching of his word, the ad- 
ministration of his most holy sacraments, and the habitaal 
use of humble and fervent prayer to the Father of all mercy 
and grace; and, m subserviency to the same design^ he di» 
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less man, behmd Us ahidd, from the dart of an ^nenijr. 
These oaay form agreeable images in eloquent discoarsei but 
do not eiplain the subject to the understandu^. The effi- 
cacy of fakh does not arise from any natural, or necessarj 
virtue in this act of the mind to merit, or procure the bless* 
ing, but from the good pleasure of God, and the mercifid 
constituticHi of the covenant of grace«-«-To render the sub- 
ject more obvious, I lay doum the following propositions. 
God infinitely merciful delights net in the misery of the of- 
fender. His supreme feUcity consists in imparting happi- 
ness to all who can be made to enjoy.it in consistency with 
the holy perfections of his nature, or, b other words, with 
the eternal and necessary laws of the moral umverse. Hav- 
ing been pleased that the indispensible claims of his justice 
should be satisfied by the sacrifice of (he cross, he now on- 
ly wants a fit subject of his mercy, most freely to bestow it. 
Faith possesses this virtue, that, by the belief of the gra« 
cious truths, and promises of the gospel, it becomes, the 
0ost eflScient principle of the regeneration and sanctification 
of our nature. The proper eflScacy of faith then u, that it 
prepares the soul to be a fit recipient of those blessings 
which the infinite benevolence of the Deity is ever willing to 
confer on those who know how to value them, and are quali* 
fied to enjoy them. All the mercies of the gospel are 
transferred to the believer through Jesus Christ, through 
whom it has become just m God to justify the sinner. 
Such being the constitution of the covenant of grace, 
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ntw covenant in hia favour ? 2. As man is utterlj- unable to 
offer an atonement adequate to the demerit of lin, is vica- 
rious satisfaction, in the person of another, either poasible^ 
or just in itself, or useful m the administration of the divine 
government over mankind ? 3. Could satisfaction oflfered by 
any being less than a divine person, tie accepted in the room 
of the sinner ? 

OF THE NECESSITT OF ATONEltfENr. 

There are writers who affirm that Almighty God mi^t, 
hy an act of sovereignty, have mercifully dispensed mifa 
any satisfaction for sin, and freely forgiven the offender, OD 
Ks sincere repentance. — ^What God might, in nmrerdglatyf 
tiave done, or could not, in consistency with the laws of etar* 
nal justice, do, seems impossible to be wisely and safely de- 
termined by us, and cannot be decided without presomptioB. 
We are infinitely more concerned to understand what God 
hath actuaDy done, and, from the fact, to pronomice upon 
its justice, and utility. I may, however, be permitted to ob- 
serve, that this opinion seems to be founded on very inade- 
quate apprehensions of the necessary nature, and the inflexi- 
ble cUma of his holiness. And there are many important 
considerations which render it reasonable to believe that the 
punishment of the sinner, or a vicarious satis&ction to the 
justice of the law, in the person of a mediator, in all rei- 
pects competent to this offering, was an indispensable reqinre- 
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being accimntable to anj superior ; likewise, whether he be 
perfectly competent to the undertakingy so that, from the in- 
trinsic merit and dignity of his act, it may subserve all the 
wise and benevolent purposes of the law ; whether, also, in 
assuming thb part, he be not lost to the universal interests 
of society, so that no gain to the great public of nature accrue 
from the substitution; and, finally, whether the party, chiefly 
offended, be pleased and willing to accept the substitute in 
the room of the original offender,^ 

If all these (acts are fully ascertained, and these conditions 
strictly exacted, vicarious satisfaction appears to be entirely 
consistent with the principles of the soundest reason. If the 
substitute be free to dispose of his own person, and willing 
to undertake this benevolent office, the rights of justice can* 
not be impaired, nor the general interest injured by the ex« 
change* Perhaps the sanction of the law appears more awful, 
and is rendered more effectual, when the penalty is, without 
abatement, exacted of the surety, than when claimed of the 
principal himself. An example in ancient history has been 
often appealed to, as illustrating this point with particular 
finrce. The legislator of the Locrians had enacted a law that 
-any man convicted of adultery, should be punished with the 
'torn of both his eyes. His own son luippened to be the first 
criminal condemned on this statute. The father,' mingling 

* Dr. Witberspoon's Lectures on the Covenant of Grace. 
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the righleouB severity of the ju^e with the CQB|MtiBioD of 
flie parent, decreed that his ton should lose one oChb ejes^ 
and that, for the other which justice required, he himaelf 
would h>se one, in order perfectly to satisfy the requisitioii 
of the law. Every man, who is acquainted with the feelings 
of a parent, and the self-love of human nature, must pronouncs 
this act the strongest proof that could be given to the nation^ 
of the inexorable justice of the legislator. It is obvioBS that 
such a vicarious substitution must have had a more usefid in- 
fluence on the public morals, than the suffering of the foD 
penalty by the culprit in his own person. On the same clear 
and acknowledged sentiment in the human breast, the aubsti* 
tntion of the Son of God, in the room of our unful nattm^ 
was the most effectual sanction of the divine hiw which coidd 
have been exhibited to the universe. 

Besides the obvious consistency of this doctrine with the 
principles of reason and of public justice, it is explicitly de« 
clared throughout the sacred scriptures, in the strongest and 
most unequivocal terms, to be, at once, the truth of God, and 
the only hope of man. The term saiisfactionf indeed, is 
technical, and employed chiefly by modem divines, for the 
convenience of their systematic arrangements. But every 
idea included m the full and most comprehensive meanu^ of 
the word, is taught in the scriptures in the plainest langoage, 
and illustrated by the most afiectmg images. Under the an- 
cient institution, on the great day of atonementi and even at 



the dail^ bactificM, certain ni^n were appointed to represeat 
Hie'pebj^ of Israel, aAd to ky their Jidnds ufion the bead -of 
the tictnn, confeflBtUg ^e'viasbf the natioD. Thia graTe 
-and aeriofds aictioD can hkve nf6 i^eaaenableinterpretalion but 
as a viearidas aubstihition df the storifice in Ibe iroom of the 
oflfender, and a typical tranlfer of guilt from bim to the nc- 
-tiin. The same idea is connected with that Office Of religioa 
'wherem the priests of Israel sprinkled the blood of the sacri- 
fice upon the horns of the altar, sanctifying, by that act,' both 
the sacrifice and the altar ; in allusion to which holy rite' the 
Idood of Christ is called the blood of sprinklings purifySag 
all things covered by its sacred efficacy. The language of 
the prophet is peculiarly forcible. ^' He tvaa wounded for 
-our transgression. He was bruised for onr iniquities. The 
cbastiseotent of our peace was upon him ; tfnd with his stripes 
'We are healed. When he shall give his soul an offering for 
ain, he shall see his seed— he shall prolong his days — and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hands." I^ 
however, there were any obscurity m the type, and the fig- 
ured language of the prophecy, the same truth is taught un- 
der the simplicity of the evangelic dispensation, in a style 
<ttuit can hardly leave any doubt in a fair and candid mind. 
'liCt me appeal to a few passages Oiily, as an example of « 
-gireat part of the sacred volume. Of the church, and of ev- 
^^•ry individual believer, it is said, *^ they have been bought 
with a price. Redeemed not with corruptible things, 'such 
as silver, and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ. 
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^ This is my blood," saith Christ of himself, << shed fiir maiiy, 
for the remission of sins. He gave himself a ramooi for alL" 
And the triumphant ascription of the whole church ii| " unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood !'' The arts of criticism have been employed, with 
great industry, to give these and similar expressions a remote^ 
and feeble, and circuitous interpretation. But every reader 
must be sensible of the eflbrt that appears to accommodate 
the language to a favourite theory, and the little resemblance 
which, under this disguise, it bears to the plainness and sim- 
plicity of the gospel. The obvious meaning of the terms, oe 
the other hand, presents to the mind, on their first impresaioB^ 
the doctrine of the atonement. From the preceding illostiih 
tions and reflections, we evidently perceive the principle of , 
vicarious satisfaction established by the explicit and oneqi^ 
vocal testimony of the word of God, as it had before been 
Tmdicated by the clear decisions of reason* 

THAT IT 18 aE<^UI8ITE THAT SATISFACTION BB MADE BT 

A DIVINE r£R805. 

A third question still remains upon this subject, which, 
from its nature, and its consequences, is of the highest im- 
portance : — Could any satisfaction for the sin of human na- 
ture, less than that offered by a divine person, be accepted by 
the justice of God ? From the whole tenor of the sacred 
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writiog8» it appean that an atoning sacrifice of infimte value is 
the indispensable requbition of eternal justice. 

But there is something so awful, and so profoundly hum- 
bling to the sold in this consideration! that various evanona 
have been resorted to for the purpose of weakening the im- 
pression. It is asked whether some superior order of created 
spirits may not be so far exalted above human nature, as to 
be able by obedience and suffering to ojflfer ample satisfaction 
to the righteousness of the offended law. To this inquiry it 
may most justly be replied, that no created bemg can be so 
far raised in nature as to make the smallest approximation to 
Deity ; or to be capable of offering an atonement for sin that 
shall cover, in any degree, the demerit of its guilt. Any 
finite being must, for this purpose, be liable to the sufiering 
of eternal pains ; a sacrifice that could contribute nothing to 
the illustration of the mercy of our heavenly Father. Be- 
sides, is not every created being under the highest natural 
obligations to do, or suffer whatever he shall understand the' 
glory of God, and the general interests of charity and bene- 
volence require ; and if it were possible that the most exalt- 
ed creature could have redeemed mankind, and glorified God, 
by any temporary sufferings, this sacrifice would, in the na- 
ture of things, have been an original and indispensable duty ; 
and the antecedent obUgation would have deprived the oflfer- 
ing of all imputable merit, which can reside only in the act 

of a free and independent being. But the fact of the appoint- 

47 
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Christ, ihe forgiveness of sins thai are pasty imparting, at the 
same time, the spirit of sanctification to renew and perfect his 
nature, and finally, to bring him to the possession of eternal 
life ; which mercies the believer accepting with an humble 
and sincere faith, that purifies the heart, the act assumes the 
character and form of a covenant. But as there is an infinite 
distance between God most holy, and a sinful worm of the 
dust ; and as the whole transaction is a free gift, entirely 
gratuitous on the part of God, to style it a covenant is the 
language of divine condescension. Yet this is the gracious 
form of words employed by God himself. In the sacred 
scriptures it is denominated a covenant of peace; and mer- 
cifully announced as a new covenant^ to distinguish it from 
the covenant of workSy and the covenant of Sinai. And, 
finally, it is declared to be an everlasting covenant^ as the 
characteristic distinction between it and every temporary in- 
stitution established by God with his people. 

On the preceding considerations, I prefer another defini- 
tion, warranted by the best writers, more appropriate and 
descriptive of the genuine nature of this covenant. It is that 
of a free and gFatuitous promise from the Father of Mercies, 
to all who receive the blessing with penitent faith, of the par- 
don of sin through the atonement of the Redeemer, accom- 
panied with the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, to 
bad them by the grace of holy living, to life and immortal' 
t^y all which merciful propositions the believer sincerely ac- 
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\uAt) phrasey however, of the covenant ofgrace^ though 
justified by the language of scripture, is technical, in- 
^. na many others have been, for the convenience of 
^hfic arrangement. 

BTAKBV VIEW OF THE COVENAHT OF GRACE* 

mm the imbecility of the human mind, and the different 
entertuned by men of the same subject, we are 

, and unhappily met by controversy in theology, 

in other sciences. Those writers who, from their 

to considering the obsenance of the moral law 

any condition of the covenant of our salvation, 

AniinamianSy maintain this peculiar opinion, that 
of Grace is not made with believers through 

tion of Christ ; but has been established, from 
P|f» with Christ in the name of all believere). The pa* 
POeity, before the foundation of the world, entered in- 
PieDant with the Son, to give him a certain number out 
Pfrllen human race, to be called, sanctified and saved by 
^tqpon his freeing to assume human nature, and make 
fenent for their sins by his death. Founded on this sup- 
M transaction between the eternal persons of the God- 
Is they afBrm the sole condition of the Covenant of Grace 
e, not the obedience and faith of the believer, but the 
teousness of Christ, making the believer a mere passive 
ject of mercy, and not responsible for any of his sins past, 
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Chrisi having assumed the resp&nsibilityj and perfectty sat* 
isfied the law for them. Many other absurdities, not less 
gross and palpable, naturally growing out of their principles, 
are found in their writings, which some ingenious men have 
Aought they find means of explaining in consistency with 
good morals. For this bold irreverence of the imagination 
fk>me expressions of the sacred writings have given a verj 
slender pretence indeed. ** I have set my king," saith the 
Psalmist, << upon my holy hill of Zion. I will declare the 
. decree : the Lord said unto me, thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession, Ps. ii. 6. Sacrifice and ofifering thoa 
didst not desire. Then said I, lo ! I come ; in the volume 
of the book it is written of me ; I delight to do thy will, O 
my Ood." Ps. xl. 6. And Isaiah, in a fine poetic rhapsody, 
has sung in the following strains ; — ** Behold my servant 
whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my soul delighteth ! I 
have put my spirit upon him. He shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the gentiles. I the Lord have called thee in right- 
eousness ; I will hold thine hand, and keep thee, and give 
fliee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the gentiles 
—to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and those that sit in darkness out of the prison house* 
Sorely a man must have strong attachments to a system, and 
a most oblique facility of interpreting the scriptures> who can 
find the Covenant of Redemption in such poetical and 
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OF THB CONBTITlTTIOir OF THB COTE9AFT OF GBAGB ill 
ITS PROM I8EB AND €0RDlT10ir8. 



In the comtitntion of the Covenant of Once the primary 
and esBential principle which distinguishefl it from the abroga- 
ted covenant with Adam is, that 'ail its blessings are the 
eflEects of the free and unmerited mercy of Heaven. Man, 
liaving incurred, from the justice of his offended Creator, ab- 
foliite and eternal condemnation, the whole plan of his re- 
covery — his present mercies, and his eternal hopes are sim- 
ply and entirely of grace; not the effect of obedience to the 
prescriptions of a law, but the result of the mere favour of 
Ood. For this end the system of redemption was instituted 
by Jehovah himself, through the mediation of Jesus Christy 
who should, by his obedience, satisfj the holy requisitions of 
hb law, and by his sufferings, vindicate the righteous claims 
of hb justice. On this foundation of ot>edience and suffer- 
ing, Christ becomes the author of eternal life to all who be- 
liero in his name. And the whole redemption of mankind is 
exhibited to us in the sacred writings, as the fruit of the freest 
ODercy, and the effect simply of the benignity of God most 
hfAf^ to the race of man. It is of /ai/fc, saith the apostle^ 
OuU U might be of grace j Rom. iv. 16. And the Evangelist 
affirms that Ood so loved the worlds that he gave his only 
begoiten Son^ that whosoever beUeveth in him^ should not 

ly but have everlasting life. — This covenant is establish^ 

48 
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1. OP THB PBOBHSE OF A SAVIOUR. 

Id the arraDgement of the blegsingB of the covenant, the 
promise of a Saviour justly stands in the first place ; because 
it was the first made to our afflicted father, after his fatal de- 
linquency. It is likewise that primary gift on which all the 
lest depend. And it affords the first ray of consolation and 
liope to a soul under the conviction of sin* This distinguish- 
ed and leading promise, therefore, embraces the complete 
atonement of sin by the sacrifice of Christ It points to . 
Christ as the fountain of every mercy to mankind, and the 
channel through which they are conveyed to his people. 
He is the great and comprehensive promise made of Ood un^ 
to thefatherSf embracing in itself all the blessings of the gospel. 
He is the hope which the ancient church of Israel waited for c 
and, a still more glorious distincfion-— £fe is the desire of all 
nations ; for his propitiatory sacrifice, even when unknown, 
ii the foundation of acceptance to every true penitent among 
the Gentiles, as it was to the saints anterior to the patriarch 
Abraham. He is, in one word, the salvation of Oodn 

2. OF THE FEEB AND FULL PARDOZV OF SIN. 

The second promise of the covenant, as they have been 
just arranged, is the free and full pardon of sin to those who 
humbly and penitently seek this mercy through Jesus 
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On this subject tn injudicious centroversy fau been raise)! 
on the following question, as men, like gladiators, to shew their 
mteUectual skill, are often prone to contention on the slightest 
<^a»ion of difference ; whether Christ has died for all men ? 
br only for an elected number ? Those who arrange them* 
selves in the ranks of the latter insist that, if, on the prmci* 
pies of their antagonists, we saj that Christ has died for all 
ihen, we make his death in vain to the greater number of 
those for whom it was offered. The former, with, perhaps, 
greater justice, affirm, that, if he bath died only for a select- 
ed number, the rest of mankind are necessarily excluded 
from the possibility 6{ salvation," and, therefore the offer df 
the gospel to them is im][riously imputing to God a duplicity 
in his transactions with the weakness of human nature, so 
much the more unworthy of his infinite goodness that it would 
be insulting the miserable, with ostensible but fallacious offers 
-of mercy. Neither of these parties intend the consequences 
imputed to them by their rivals, and which their own terms 
literally taken, imply. The forms of expression, on both 
^ttdes, are imperfectly calculated to convey accurate concep- 
fiiMis of their respective principles. And it would be more 
consistent with the spirit of the gospel, and with common 
Mnae, and, probably, with their own intentions to say, that 
\tb» death of Christ was desisrned generally to make atone- 
ment/or sm to the justire of God, so that Ood mifrhi be justy 
and thejuMiper of him that bdievethy and that indiscriminate 
affer of pardon to sinners might be fairly and Ingenuously 
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KeartB ; and I will be their God, and ihey Bball be my peth 
pie/' Jer. xxxi. 31, 3a And id Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27, ''Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean. 
From all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse 
jrou. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you : and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh." But, 
it is the constant testimony of the holy scriptures, not only 
that repentance and faith, but that every pious disposition in 
the believer proceeds from the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore it is, that all the graces of the christian life are de- 
nominated the fruits of the SpirU* 

The cUef question which remains on this part of the sub- 
ject, and which, indeed, aflfects the whole doctrine of the 
agency of the Spirit, is, whether at any time he operates by 
immediate influx on the heart, as in creation, independently 
ef the divine word, the ordinances of the church, or those 
means continually occurring in the course of providence, or 
m the transient reflexions, and glancings of the mind, calcula- 
ted to awaken pious thought, to inflame holy desire, or 
toach the devout sensibilities of the soul ? or whether he 
does not always, and exclusively, operate by those scriptural, 
rational, natural, or appointed means of instruction and grace, 
*or those secret suggestions arising out of them, which are fit- 
led to inform the reason, and afiect the heart ? I am dis- 
posed to believe that he always works by natural means, and 
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vbicb ftart aside from this order, arrnrcKn^ f o the dreams' of 
eotliiisiasts ; and although jre cannot always trace the fine 
idafioiis of actions with their motives, of ends with the means 
which lead to them, yet, in every case the moral means are 
Intimately conjoined with their end. And, in no instance* 
does the Holy Spirit, more than the Sovereign Author of na;- 
ture, act upon the human mind, or produce any eflfect inde- 
pendently of the means naturally connected with it, and fit* 
ted to influence it, m the moral structure of tlie universe. 

4. OF THE PROMISE OF THE FAVOUR OF GOD, AND ITS 

BAPPT FRCITB IN THIS LIFE. 

In the series of promises entering into this gracious trans* 
fctk>n9 I have mentioned, next, the favour of Ood, with aD 
ijta happy fruits in the preiient life ; including the constant 
protection and care of his holy providence over those who 
place their undivided trust in him, and his benediction upon 
theiB as his children and people in covenant. I shall not pro- 
ceed to particular details under this promise ; they will be 
<ll^TOUB to those immediately concerned in its accomplish- 
4lient ; it will be sufficient to refer the serious mind to the 
l^neral grounds of the believer's confidence. '< Wherefore, 
^ come out from among them and be ye separate ; and I wiU 
be a father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and dauglifers, 
Mith the Lord Almighty," — 2 Cor. vi. 17. Here is the 

vpre foundation of their support under the various afflictions 

40 
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(f Bfii^ and the stedtet (^onnd of fliNT hope tinl^ in fhe 
■i tiieir triib win be reodored Uesnogp to dm^ 
lified to their me. ^ All tlungpi ihall work togedier ftr good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called, accor- 
ding to his purpose. For all thiogs are yours, whether Pan^ 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or deafli» or 
things present, or things to come ; all are yours, and yoa are 
Christ's, and Christ is God*s. 

5. OF THE FIVAL BLESSIITO AVD FROMISB OF TBB 

COVEJfAVT. 

The conclusion and consummation of all the gracMNn par- 
poses of God, secured by the New Covenant^ to his bdSra- 
fag and obedient children, is eternal life. It is the pecnljhr 
glory of the gospel that, in it, lift tmi mmortaiiijf an 
hratigU to lighi to those who, by their relatioo to flieir ori- 
ginal parent, were the hopeless heirs of death. It is fanpoi- 
mble to know what would have been the fidicify of Bfe, or the 
perfection to which human nature would have attafaied in 9^ 
m consequence of the obedience of Adam. But it is jo8ll{f 
to be presumed that the immortality obtained by Christ, 6r 
all who are redeemed from the earth by his blood, exalts Ae 
believer to a much higher degree of ^ory and of happiness. 
For, ** when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for wt 
shall see him as he is ; this corruptible shall put on incomip* 
tion, and this mortel shall put on unmortality.'* 
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Having thus shortly unfolded this comprehemiive concate- 
nation of promises constituting the Covenant of (jnuie, it maj 
perhaps, be demanded, if it be useful in the public instruc- 
tions of the church, to observe this order of arrangement ?-^ 
I regard it, certainly, as not without its benefit, for the clear- 
er illustration of the gracious system of the gospel ; and for 
communicating precision and distinctness to the conceptions 
of the christian in contemplating that institution of mercy un- 
der which we now exist. It is that order in which its bles- 
sings naturally offer themselves to the heart of the believer 
for the encouragement and consolation of his faith, and to the 
mind of the convinced sinner, to invite his confidence in sup- 
plicating the throne of grace for the pardon of sin ; and to 
confirm his trust in building his eternal hopes on the founda- 
tion of Christ. Under the deep sense of^is misery, and of 
the utter impotence of nature to impart any relief to his trou- 
Ued mind, the promise of the Saviour must yield his first 
consolation, and offer his first refuge. Under the convic* 
tions of guilt, and of the just displeasure of Almighty God, 
fhe promise of the free and full forgiveness of sin, must first 
administer peace to his anxious thoughts. And when per- 
toaded to embrace the gospel in faith, he will experience the 
necessity of having continual recourse to the promises and 
aids of the Holy Spirit, for the sanctification of his nature^ 
and his growth in grace. Without this precious resource, 
he would find himself too weak to contend against the cor- 
roptions of the heart, and the seductions of the world. In 
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llie p wgr c w tf the dWioe life be will experieooe the^ baBBfit 
of eMvRw^ reaortiog Xo the promiieB of the eo feu— i %m 
\m encour^emeDt Id dutj, his comfort in Irialiy udt it 
leDgihy his support in the great conflict of detth* FhnU/^ 
m the promise of eternal life we behold the ^orious rwwird 
of bis faithful labours, and the blessed consommitkNi e( aB 
his pious hopes. In this order, therefore, a sincere beHeter 
will most reasonably be led ta contemplate the precioiiajNn9i> 
mtses of the new coyenant 

OF TH£ CORDIVIOR OF TBI COTEVAITT OF ORAOii 
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Having treated of the constitnent promiwa ef the 
nant, it falls next m order tf state its condithmu ThoM irfli 
confound the Covenant of Grace^ and the Coventat iAWih 
demption, pronounce the righteonaaiss of Chfiat to be its aele 
suid exclusive condition. And, if we enqinre after die ineiv 
totiomi iUU of the redeemed ainner.to eternal fifet H ia^ be- 
yond all question, to be found only m the Redeener'i H|Me> 
ousness. Those, on the other hand, who adopt this princt 
pie — that the covenant is made with the beBover Hmoui^ 
Christ, affirm that faUh m its proper condition^— that •% his 
explicit acceptance of the gracbus propoaitions of the cove* 
nant, with full imderstanding and hearty acqiiieaceaee in tirdr 
terms* This aincere, intelligent, and affectiooate eel ef. the 
mind, i^vea him, according to the promise, an intere9t in the 
merits of the Bedeemer, and hurs the foundatkMi of that hoii» 
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MM of heart which introdaces him to fhe poaiesrioDi tad 
qualifies him for the enjoyment of eternal life. 

A proper decision on this subject depends, in a great de- 
gree, on the implication of the term condition. If it intend 
any act of obedience on the merit of which the blessing is 
bestowed, it is evident that the believer possessmg no such 
merit m himself, and the covenant, in relation to him, 
being wholly of grace, it must, in this view of it, be without 
any condition, there can be no covenant with the believer* 
but if, by this term, be intended the qualifications which 
prepare the soul to receive and enjoy the ultimate blessings 
of this most ^acious institution, and in consequence of which 
the blessing is received through Christ; it comprehends all 
the virtues and graces of the divine life. With strict pro- 
priety, indeed, they cannot be denominated condUions of 
the covenant ; but ought justly to be ranked among its pro* 
mised blessings. They are the gifts of God through the 
Spirit. 

In order to give to this subject as much simplicity and 
plainness as possible, agreeably to the system hitherto pur- 
•ued, it b necessary to bear in mind, what has been before 
nggested, that the new covenant is to be ranged under that 
•pecies of contracts which are denominated gratuitous. In 
this class the condition requires only the explicit acceptance 
of the favour, with proper disposUioMj and a hearty acquU 
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Another requirite b compacts erf* thk Und, is a hearty ac- 
quiescence b the object, and views of the benefactor. Of 
this whole dispensation of grace then the acknowledged ob- 
ject is the restoratbn of human nature to its fest holiness, as 
the only way to perfect happiness, and to immortal life. In 
the desire of happbess all men will earnestly concur, but 
not all, of a happiness through sanctification of theur nature; 
the acquiescence of the heart b this object, implies the love 
of universal holiness. Of this aflfection, the efficient princi- 
ple is a cordial belief b the gospel of our salvation, and b 
Jesus Chrbt, the great sum of the gospel. Therefore, b this 
view also, fiuth is to be regarded as the conditbn of the cove- 
nant But it must ever be remembered that it is a couditioa 
simply of qualification, not of merit. Merit b man would des- 
troy the idea of mercy b Ood. How, bdeed, can our belief 
of the most pure and exeeDent truths, altbou^ ultimately pre- 
paring the^soul for her heavenly bheritance, be the ground on 
which we can meritoriously claim the possession of the bles- 
sing ? Faith, therefore, is only the gracious condition of s 
\i gracious covenant. 
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fecti the moyementB of hu almighty proyidence over the 
world. 



TWO ERRORB ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Two erron exist on this subject, eqaally distant from the 

truth ; one which ascribes the regeneration, or rather as they 

would say the moral cultivation of the heart, and the whole 

progress of our improvement in virtue and sanctity of life, 

merely to the reasonings and reflections of our own minds, 

aided, perhaps, by the word of God. And supposes the 

moral efiects which, in holy scripture, are ascribed to the 

Divine Spirit, to be attributed to him, solely, because he 

lias illuminated the understandings of the sacred writers, and 

dictated to them those truths intended to enlighten, and re- 

fiirm the world. Whence, by a natural and common flgure 

d speech, the Author is substituted in the place of hil 

work. 

The other is to impute so much to the immediate, and ex- 
clusive operation of the Holy Spirit, that the instrumentaU- 
ty of the word, or, mdeed, of any of the ordinary means 
€>f grace, seems to be, in a great measure, superseded. 
Their language conveys this idea, that the change upon the 
flM>ul b strictly an act of creation, which is necessary to pass 
upon the state and dispositions of the heart, before the mo- 
tives of the gospel can have any operative and sanctifying 
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frithstaoding the deep eorraption of (he fall, capable of di 
oeiniiig ID a degree, though it were as the twilight before the 
dawn, the illumiiiatioii of divine truth ihiniog around them in 
the word of God, which may be perceived by every dili* 
gent inquirer through the concurrent aids of the Holy Spir» 
i^ that are now, by the grace of Christ, in various degrees^ 
muversally diffused in the church. The sparks of light 
wiH, at first indeed, be small and feeble, but each advance 
makes them susceptible of still farther increase, till they be» 
come the principle of a new life* 

What is the peculiar nature of the agency of the divine 
Spirit, distinct from, and superior to the ordinary influence 
of education ; or what is his internal operation on the mind 
must, like all the works of Ood, be inscrutable. But the re- 
ality of his concurrent influence in illuminating the under* 
standing, in rectifying the action of the will, in regenerating 
and sanctifying the heart, are truths most explicitly taught 
lo the holy scriptures. The agency of this divine principle 
ia the moral world, bears a resemblance to the operations of 
providential agency in the system of nature : being in all 
ibkfgh perfectly concurrent with the established laws of ma* 
terial action in the universe. The movements of the Spirit 
of God, where no miracle is intended, are ever conducted 
according to the laws of the rational system, the laws of hiH 
osan liberty, and the moral laws of the heart. In accom* < 

pliihing the regeneration of the believer, the blessed Spirit is 

51 
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deeply rooted in our nature, that thej never can be com- 
pietely eradicated. While we remain in the garden of God 
upon earth, a corrupted stock must still send forth degenerate 
scions. Gradually to be subduing them without ever arriving 
at complete victory over their luxuriant growth, is the ut- 
most that the humble christian can hope. And the condi- 
tion of the real disciple in the present life, is only a condi* 
tion of constant and progressive improvement. Chrorv in 
grace, saith the apostle, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. That there are always many 
defects mixed with the virtues and graces of the most emi- 
nent saints, is manifest from the whole tenor of the sacred 
writings ; and appears continually in the confessions, and 
records of the experience of the saints. There is not a just 
man upon earth, saith the royal preacher, that doeth good 
and sinneth not. In many things, saith the apostle, we all 
§ffend. And the most devout and affectionate of the whole 
college of the disciples pronounces — If we say we liave no 
mi, we deceive ourselves, and the tndh is not in us. 

At the first view this idea seems to contradict the language 
of our symbols which assert that the believer is renewed in 
the whole man after ths image of God. But between these 
ideas when rightly explained, there is no opposition. This 
symbolic language, far from signifying the holy perfection of 
the believer, simply implies that the predominant action of 
Uie powers of human nature in him is habitually directed t»y 
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Christ Jeaufl.'' ** Whosoever is born of God/' saith Johoi 
^ doth not commit sin^ for his seed remaineth in him^ and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of Ood,"-— John iii. 9. Many 
expressions there are which speak a similar language. But it 
obviously appears from their whole strain, and the connexions 
in which they stand, that the perfection which the scriptures 
ascribe to believers, implies soinetbingvery different from that 
state of holiness which is exempted from all sin, error, and 
frailty.— This term in our language, as well as the correspond- 
ing terms in the Greek and Hebrew, has obtained a figurative 
signification, even in common usage, by which it is made to ex- 
press that state of objects in which they possess all the ne- 
cessary parts, and the usual properties of the species to which 
they belong. We say of a child which is complete in all its 
Hmbs and organs, that it is a perfect child. And of one who has 
rendered himself competently master of all the requisite 
branches of liberal art to qualify himself for public life, that 
his education is perfect. The same term is familiarly appli- 
ed to plants and animals, and generally, as already indicated, 
to all objects which possess the genuine properties of their 
species.— If, then, we suppose the dispositions, affections, and 
principles, which distinguish sincere believers, to form the 
characteristics of a moral species, that state of the soul which 
embraces all these properties, may justly be styled a state of 
christian perfection. This, perhaps, is simply the idea an- 
nexed to that form of expression by the sacred writers. 
The christians were sometimes pronounced perfect by the 
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OF THE ORDIffA&T MEAITS OP 8ANCTIFICATI0H. 

The Holy Spirit is acknowledged by all devout and ra- 
tional disciples to. be the supreme efficient agent in the re- 
generation and sanctification of his people : but as he aots 
only through means instituted by God himself, it is a prac- 
tical question of no small importance to every christian, ip 
what way he may best promote the holy culture of the hearty 
and advance in the habits of the divine life. These subjects 
are so constantly illustrated in the instructions of the pulpit, 
and enter so largely bto the scheme of all the practical wri- 
ters on religion, that, in a general system of theological doc- 
trme, they require only to be briefly suggested. They may 

I 

be embraced under the following heads :— the diligent study 
of the holy scriptures, and of the writings of wise and pious 
men, designed to illustrate and enforce their sacred truths- 
fervent prayer to the Father of Spirits-Frequent and pro- 
found meditation on divine things — ^pious association, and 
conference with judicious christians— faithful attendance on 
all the public and private institutions of religion — and strength- 
ening, by constant exercise, the habits of a holy life. 
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Heaven consists less b local situation, than in tbe dispose 
lions of the soul which qualify it for the enjoyment of God, , 
and of that supreme felicity which is to be possessed only 
in his immediate presence. And these dispositions are, 
above all thmgs, to be cultivated upon earth in the acts and 
habits of a hofy life, in the prospect of our future, and etep* 
Dal existence. 



OF THE HOLINESS AND PERFECTION OF A MORAL AND BE* 

LIOIOU8 ACT. 

It is, in tiiis place, perhaps, proper to inquire what con- 
stitutes the rectitude of k moral act, and procures it accep- 
tance with Ood ? Every morally perfect act proceeds, in 
the first place, from a good motive ; that is, from the desire 
€i glorifying God, or of promoting the happiness of man, and 
firom both these intentions, where they can be combined in 
the same action. One lulmg and habitual principle governs 
the whole conduct, and presides in each individual act of a 
befiever's life ; — I mean the profound sentiment of obedience 
to God, and of Gratitude to the Redeemer of the worlds 
winch strengthens and animates the principle of every par* 
ticdlar duty. The next requisite is, that tbe substance of 
tbe act in itself be good ; that is, calculated to promote some 
proper, useful, or benevolent end ; embracing, within the 
range of these objects, the glory of God, and the felicity of 

human nature. Which condition excludes, of consequence^ 

52 
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to dkciMs in this place, and the disquiflition of which is of the 
less importance, as they will often occur in the course of 
your reading. I proceed, therefore, to th^ consideration of 
the hst blessing usually enumerated by Galvinistic writers as 
flowing, in thb life, from the Covenant of Grace, which is 

THE P^R8EV£RAKC£ OF THE SAINTS. 

The idea annexed to this principle b, that those who have 
once been regenerated, and sanctified by the Spirit of Ood, 
shall never lose the seed effectually implanted by that Di« 
vine Teacher, but be able always to preserve it, and perse- 
vere in the discharge of every duty to eternal life, amidst 
partial fluctuations, however, arising from the imbecility of 
human nature. Many writers of distinguished name in th^ 
church deny this doctrine entirely. For, not acknowledging 
the predestinating decrees of God, and ascribing little to the 
extraordmary influences of the Holy Spirit, they pronounce 
tiiat the sanctity of the believer, like every moral quality in 
man, must partake of the mutability of human nature. To 
fender the perseverance of the believer certain^ they affirm, 
requires the operation of some necessary cause incompatible 
with the moral freedom of the mind. This objection has already 
been considered, and obviated, when treating of the decrees 
of God ; when it was, I hope, clearly shewn that the influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit over human actions may be exert- 
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been quoted on ihis occasion ; and which I repeat without 
comment, as being more than sufficient, I presume, to sup- 
port the general truth, in the miud of every candid interpreter 
of scripture. ** And there shaU arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall do great signs and wonders, so as to draw 
away, if it were possible, even the elect,"— i^fa/^ xxiv. 24. 
'^ This is the will of my Father who hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose none ; but I shall raise 
it up at the last day," — John vi. 39. " And I give to them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hands. My Father who gave them to 
me is greater than all, and none shall pluck them out of my 
Father's hand," — John x. 28, 29. ** For we know that to 
those who love God, all things work together for good, to 
those who are the called according to his purpose. For 
whom he did foreknow, those he foreordained to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he should be the first 
bom among many brethren. For whom he did foreknow, 
those he also called ; and whom he called those he also jus- 
tified, and whom be justified those he also glorified," — John 
Tui. 28....30. << Now he that esfablisheth us with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us is God ; who also hath sealed 
US, and given us the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts,"—- 
BCori. 21, 22. "Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God 
whereby ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption,"— - 
JEJpft. iv. 30. " For us who are kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
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tffiiet it might htTe ipon die hypocrite, would ever diapoee 
a piooi and geoerom mind to the neglect of any daty ; and 
woald not rather ithnolate it to augmented dO^nce in the di- 
Tine life, by the powerful excitement of gratitude* This ob* 
jection must arise from inattention to the genuine principles 
of human nature ; and to the scriptural grounds on which the 
doctrine rests* As to the first, the assurance of possessing a 
felicity which we greatly value, and have long earnestly 
sought to acquire, often redoubles our exertions, and always, 
in a generous mind, ndses its powers to a higher tone of ac- 
tion. With regard to the second, the grounds on which this 
doctrine rests in the holy scriptures is, the merciful constitn* 
tion of the Covenant of Ghrace, and the promised influences of 
tfie Holy Spirit These principles, as they have been al- 
ready explained, hr from nourishing an indolent temper, are 
connected with the highest exertions of the human faculties 
and the most fmthfnl nse of all the appointed means of sanc- 
tification. Upon the whole, however, this doctrine, in the 
discussions it has undergone, and the manner in which it 
has often been treated, has unhappily been connected 
more with the truth of speculation, and contended for more 
earnestly on that ground, than for its influence on practical 
holiness. Speculative truth, however, is intimately con- 
jomed with practical utility. But many of the truths in- 
volved in the disquisitions which have taken place on this 
subject, rest upon principles so suhliine. or of so refined a 
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subjects of jour constant reading and study ; and being too 
tedious for the limits prescribed to this compendious system, 
I leave them to your own inquiries and reflections— -and pro* 
ceed, in the next place, to treat of the external seals of th^ 
Covenant of Grace. 
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JUSTIFICATION, 
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ADOPTION. 



OF 



JUSTIFICATION. 



J USTIFICATION is the immediate consequencei on the 
part of God, of a sincere faith ; and is defined, in the ortho- 
dox sjmbols, to be an act of God's free grace, by which the 
penitent and believing sinner is acquitted from the guilt and 
condemnation of his sins, and accepted, and treated as right- 
eous, onlj for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ ; receiv- 
ed by faith, and imputed to him, according to the tenor of the 
New Covenant. Justification is a forensic term taken from 
a process in law, in which the criminal is acquitted of the 
charges exhibited against him, so as to be absolved from the 
penalties pronounced by the law, and he restored, and again 
entitled to the privileges of citizenship. This is a peculiar 
case in which the criminal, though culpable with respect to « 
everj charge, is absolved through the mediation of another, 
who has satisfied the demands of justice and the law in his 
room. The reasonableness and equity of vicarious substitu- 
tion, and consequently, of the imputation of the merits of one 
to another in certain cases, has been already considered, un- 
der the Covenant of Grace. 
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THB 9IFFEREKCB BETWEBIT THE APOSTLES ST. PAUL AITB 

ST. JAMES ON THIS SUBJECT. 

It is fiequentlj objected to ub> that the apostle James as- 
cribes the justification of the believer, not to his faith^ but to 
bis good works. To understand St. James, in this place, 
it is necessary carefully to attend to his object in writing this 
episde. He wbhed to turn the attention of the church to 
that criterion by which the disciples of Christ should most 
effectually demonstrate the sincerity of their faithi and their 
attachment to their Redeemer. There were in that age, as 
there are in every period, many who presumed to recommend 
themselves to their fellow-christians by a boastful ostentation 
of religious zeal, while they were destitute of those works of 
piety and virtue which alone could adorn their holy profes- 
sion, in the esteem of mankind. Such false and hollow pre- 
^ tences occasioned great reproach to the nascent cause of 
Christianity. The apostle, therefore, was solicitous to purge 
tiie church of these blots on the Christian name ; and to con- 
vince the world that the faiih of Christ, instead of being a 
cover for indolence and vice, is the most effectual principle of 
good morals, and sanctity of life. In his epistle, therefore, 
be earnestly teaches that, in the actual circumstances of the 
church, it was of primary importance, that the disciples of 
Christ should exhibit, in their example, the virtuous and holy 
influence of their doctrine. And, as faith was publicly known 
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Bion of* the name of Christ, and of the purity of that holy 
principle of faith* which governs in the heart of a true 
disciple. And this practical manifestation of a pure and sin* 
cere faith, is, indeed, the genuine source of the pious conso* 
lation of a believer, and the only stable grouhd on which he 
<:an apply to himself the gracious promises of the New Cov- 
enant. For, although the integrity of his faith is known to 
the Omniscient Jehovah, in the first moments of its existence, 
as well as at any future period ; and his justification passes 
immediately with God, before any practical proofs exhibited 
to men of its pious and charitable works ; yet, by its fruits 
alone can we certainly demonstrate our title to rejoice in our 
interest in the redemption that is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

THE BELIEVER, NOTWITHSTAIfDING HIS JUSTIFICATIOIT} 
STILL SUBJECT TO THE CALAMITIES OF THIS LIFE* 

The believer, notwithstanding his deliverance from the do* 

minion of sin, and his being made an heir ef eternal life by 

the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, must continue, 

in this world, subject to the manifold evils resulting from the 

frailties of a mortal body, and frequently from a disordered 

mind. By the introduction of the New Covenant, establbh- 

ed in the power and grace of the Mediator, provision is made 

for his ultimate redemption from eternal death, when he shall 

liave laid in the grave the corruptions of the flesh. In the 

mean time, the moral depravation of the soul is gradually d«» 

5i 
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gospel, 18, that eminent ssunts, for whom the demands of (he 
law have been ab'eady satUfied by the sufierings of Christ, 
together with theU* own, may, by voluntary and extraordinary 
duties, inflictions, and sacrifices, lay up a store of merit, to 
be imputed, along with that of the Saviour, to believers less 
advanced in the road of perfection. On this wretched foun- 
dation, was built that shameful traffic of indulgences, and 
purgatorial exemptions, which grew to such enormity, as to 
become, at length, one of the principal causes of the reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. A single passage in the epistle 
to the Cdllossians, and that grossly misinterpreted, by the 
knavery of the Popes, and the ignorance of the Monks, was 
the sole support of this monstrous fabric. It is contained in 
the following words :— fTfco now rejoice in my sufferings for 
yoUj and Jill up thai which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christy in my fleshy for his body*s sakey which is the clturch^ 
-M:h. i. ver. 24. The expression my sufferings for you 
evidently refers to the pains which he endured in their ser- 
vice ; and that which follows, on which the principal stress 
18 laid, the afflictions of Christ 9)uirtn Xptitty is a Grecism 
which signifies the afflictions borne by him for the sake of 
Christ ; and is similar, in the structure of the phrase, to other 
expressions, ^ctinft^lt$ ry Xf f«v— ffxfwff-fr Kvp/v I«ov-^*yci/ir/«i( 
TV Xf i$tf , the import of which has never created any difficul- 
ty, because there is no sinister purpose to be answered by 
a false interpretation. The full force of these phrases may 
be given in the following words : — Who now rejoice in the 
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to his gracious promise, and the constitution of the New 
Testament confirmed in the blood of Christ, thej are made 
heirs of an eternal inheritance. Taken from a state of hos- 
tile estrangement, they are introduced into his family. 

This figure was peculiarly expressive and obvious, at the 
time when the evangelists and apostles wrote, and within the 
limits of the Roman empire ; because the necessity, and the 
practice of adoption, was in that nation, and in that age, 
more prevalent than at any other period of history, or in 
any other portion of the globe. There are many passages in 
the sacred writings which justify the introduction of this 
term into our systems, to express this relation of the believ- 
er to God under the Covenant of Grace. " As many as re- 
ceived him," saith the evangelist Jolm, " to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
io his name." And the apostle Paul ; '^ As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God, for ye 
kare not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; but ye 
tuLTe received the spirit of adoption, by which we cry Ab- 
ba ! Father ! The Spirit itself testifieth with our spirit that 
we are the sons of God ; and, if sons, then heirs — heirs of 
i0od, and joint heirs with Christ," — Rom. viii. 14....17* 
To the Ephesians he writes ; " Having foreordained us unto 

ft 

I, thrpu^^ Jesus Christ, unto himself, according to 
[Ibe good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of hii 
/•— £p/i. i. 6, 6. 
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( OVENANT OF GRACE. 



1st. OK BAPTISM. 



or THB 

EXTERNAL SEALS 



OVTHB 



COVENANT OF GRACE. 



^S God has been pleased to exhibit his grace to the world 
under the idea of a covenant which he condescends to enter 
into with the penitent and believing sinner, and provisionally 
offers to all who, by the gospeli are called from among our 
fallen and corrupted race, to seek the inheritance of eternal 
life, we have just ground to expect that every ordinary fonn^ 
which usage has annexed to a transaction of this kind among 
men, will be preserved in this appointment of God. There* 
fore, to the gracious promise of the covenant, which, as hai 
before been shewn, constitutes its essence, he has annexed 
his seal, in order to add greater authenticity to this object 
of our (aith, and give it a more afiecting impression on the 
beart. 

BAPTISM AND THE &ORd's SUPPER BOTH SEALS OF THE 

COVENANT OF GRACE* 

A seal is usually, any emblematic symbol employed in 

Consequence of the agreement of parties, or appointed by 
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Their being appointed by Almighty God to be employefl 
18 seab of the Corenant of Grace, maj be further eitablish- 
ed, from the express words of the apostle, by whom cir* 
Gumcision is styled, a seal of ilie r^lUeousness which is by 
faithy — Rom. iv. 11: and from the analogy which subsists 
between the ordinances of baptism and circumcision. — Both 
are emblems of purification — both administered on the con* 
dition of believing the promise of God in the Messiah— both 
are the external sign and confirmation of this faith— and bodi 
are applied, as shall be shewn, hereafter, for attaming all the 
gracious purposes of the covenant to believers, and to 
their infant seed. And this style has been used, with respect 
to baptism in particular, by the earliest writers in the chris- 
tian church ; and by those who were cotemporary with, fr 
who iounediately succeeded the apostles* 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS APPLIED TO THBBjf. 

Besides the denominations which these ordinances hav9 
respectively received, arising from circumstances peculuur 
to each— such as the regeneration of water applied to bap* 
tism, and the eucharist^ and communion applied to the Lord's 
Sapper, they have, from the earliest ages, been entitled 
n^steries and ^ocramen/s.— The former term was borrowed 
firom the pagan worship, and cherished by the converts from 
that superstition, through a natural attachment to ancient 
ibrms and usages from which cause it was early iBtrodoc^ 
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into fbe temples of Christianity. The sublime prSncipleg of 
natural religion which were discovered by the philosophem, 
or had been handed down by tradition from the remotest anti* 
quity^ and preserved in their temples by their priests, who 
bad mingled them, however, with the grossest superstitbns 
of the valgar, were considered as too elevated for the popu- 
lar understanding. They were separated, therefore, from the 
common mass of pagan doctrines, and reserved to be commu« 
fiieated only to a few men whose rank gave them superior meant 
of information, or who bad rendered themselves worthy the 
distinction by eminent virfUA and prudence. When men of 
this character offered themselves to the college which presid- 
ed over the public religion, they were, with great solemoitj' 
introduced into the recesses of their temples, and there iii- 
■tructed in those theological principles which it was suppos- 
ed the body of the people were not capable of understand- 
ing, or were not worthy to receive* Those who were thus 
instructed were called the initiaiedj and the rites accompa- 
nying these instructions, were named mysterUs^ from m Oreek 
term implymg Mence, because they respected doctrines 
which were not to be communicated to the people. And the 
initiated were laid under the most sacred obligations not to 
reveal aught, which passed on those occasions, within their 
temples. Since the sacraments of the christian church were 
designed, in like manner, to discriminate the faithful from the 
profane, and were not to be imparted promiscuously, but re* 
served for those only who had attained a spiritoali and sob- 
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Kiner knowledge of its priDcipleg, which the world did not 
enjoy, thej were, in allusion to the mysteries of their an> 
cient temples, which had acquired their early reverence, 
and were held in great veneration throughout the Roman 
empire, called by the same name. 

The denomination of sacrametU has a different origin. It 
was the. military oath among the Romans, by which the sol- 
diers plighted their allegiance to their general, or to the em- 
peror. And as the christian life has been styled a warfare, 
in which the believer contends not only against spiritual ene- 
mies, but often, especially in that early age, was exposed 
to the most formidable dangers, he is justly said to pledge 
himself, in these ordinances, to the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
fhe captain of his salvation — to fight under his banner — 
to, endure, in his service, every trial — and to expose him- 
■elf, if necessary, to danger, and to death. And the primi- 
tive christians, in the immediate prospect of great conflictH^ 
and of persecution, often renewed, by these holy rites, their 
TOWS of fidelity to their Lord, and reanimated their courage 
in lufiering ; especially by the sacrament of the Lord^s sup- 
per. The term sacrament is not found among the writers of 
fhe New Testament ; it was, however, very early adopted 
by the first christians. The apostles having represented 
the service of the cross under allusions borrowed from a state 
of wir&re, and their followers finding, in painful experience, 
fte perib and suflferinge they were compelled to endure, soon 
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allied to the vowi by which thej devoted thenuelvea tm 
Aeir Bedeemer, a title so &niiliar to them io the militaiy life. 

VHB DESIOK OF THE EXTERNAL SEALS OF THE COVElTAlfT. 



t , 



It is of importance to every christian distinctly to understand 
file import of his public use of the seals of the Covenant, and of 
the obligations which he imposes on his soul by this solemn 
act. Annexing our seal to the Covenant of Grace, or using 
the seal which God has appointed, necessarily implies our full 
belief of the precious doctrines mvolved in that covenant, and 
a hearty acquiescence in all its conditions. It implies, at the 
same time, a vow of consecration, by which he renews Ui 
self-devotion io the service of God through Jesus Christ* 
And, lastly, it implies, with regard to the believer himself 
a personal ratification of the Covenant, on his part, by a sen- 
mble symbol calculated more strongly to authenticate the 
Mnsaction— 4o assist faith by the co-operation of sense — ^to 
fix a deeper impression on the heart, thereby confirming the 
purposes of duty, and leaving a more awful testimony for God, 
if he should afterwards prove unfaithful to this most sacred 
•f our duties in the church. 

THE DIFFEBEVT IMPORT OF THE TWO SEALS. 

The ordinances of baptism, aid the Lord's supper, being 
both regarded as the seals of the Covenant of Grace^ it ^ 
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necessary, with particular care, to attend to the proper dis^ 
tinction existing betireen them. The former may be regard- 
ed chiefly as the seal annexed immediately by Ood, through 
his public servants in the church, to thb covenant, to give it 
authenticity, and to ratify it on his part to his people. The 
latter may be considered principally as the seal annexed by 
the believer to the same covenant, confirming his acceptance 
of its terms, and laying his soul, by that act, under the molt 
sacred obligations of obedience. A covenant, being a mutoal 
stipulation, requires, in order to its completion, the seals oC 
the respective parties. God, by the ministry of his servants^ 
who are officers in his church, annexes his own sea! iQ 
baptism ; and in the communion of the body and blood of tht 
Lord, the believer personally affixes his seal to the same in- 
strument The veracity of God, indeed, needs no snch ad- 
ventitious confirmation. But as he has been pleased so fiit 
to adapt himself to the weakness of human nature, which if 
ever strongly moved by sensible impressions, he has not only 
offered his grace to the world in the form which takes plaice 
in covenant transactions among men, but confirmed it, accord- 
uig to the same customs, by the legal and authoritative sanc- 
tion of a seal. That baptism is to be viewed chiefly as flie 
seal of God affixed to bis own covenant, may be concluded, 
not only from the ordinary forms of this instrument, but from 
its analogy to circumcision, in the room of which rite it has 
manifestly been substituted. The apostle declares that Abra- 
liam recnvedf from God, crrenmcimimy a seal of the righU 
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the church, to his own proffers of mercy ; yet, as the rites of 
religion may, frequently, be taken in a double sense, this or- 
dinance, as it respects the act of the parent, may be vieired 
also as his own seal, by which he declares his belief, and ac- 
ceptance of the covenant, its promises, conditions and duties 
on his own behalf — his choice of its blessings as the portion 
of his child— and his consecration of himself, and his precioui 
offspring, to the glory and sen'ice of Almighty God* 

1. Baptism is our christian circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness which is by faith. But that we may have a 
clearer view of the nature and importance of this ordinance^ 
we must go back to the origin of its type in the ancient 
church. When religious truth was likely to perish from the 
world, which, in a few ages after the deluge, was overwhetm* 
cd in idolatry, and sunk in extreme dissolutimi of manners, 
it pleased God, nearly in the beginning of that general dark- 
ness and corruption, to establish a church in which he might 
preserve the knowledge of his namef and deposit his holy 
oracles, with the future hopes of the universe. This church 
consisted, in the beginning, of the single family of Abraham^ 
with whom he entered into a gracious covenant, accepting^ 
as his title to eternal life, the righteousness of faith in the Ai* 
fore Saviour,"^ who was to spring from his own loins ; engaging 



.♦ This is fairly inferred from the expression of the apo«:llc, who styles the fCirt 
of the Abrahsmic Covenant thr seal iff the rifskUfmsnesa rtkich it by/aith, 
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cious protection of Almighty God, and designated him as a 
meoiber of that chosen community to whose pious custody 
were committed his holy oracles, those precious treasures of 
divine truth. While other nations were left to the obscure 
teachings of nature, and the errors of a depraved reason, this 
sealed nation were made the depositaries of clearer lights, 
and the heirs of sublimer hopes. The emblems which were 
engraven, if I may speak so, on that seal, I mean the blood 
of circumcision, corresponding with the water of baptism, 
pointed to that purity of heart which is the end of all true 
religion ; and to that precious blood, which is, at once, the 
purchase of our salvation, and the fountain in which all ou)r 
Bins are cleansed. Such was the benefit of this ancient rite 
to the church founded in Abraham, and afterwards embracii^ 
all the posterity of Israel : to them were committed the ora« 
desof God with all their lights, their hopes, their graces, theilr 
means of holiness, and of eternal life. 

These brief expositions will afford some principles by 
which to explain the nature and the benefits of that baptismal 
rite which Christ has substituted in the room of the Abra* 
hamic and Mosaic symbol of the promise. Baptism is our 
chrbtian circumcision ; the seal of a more pure and luminous 
dkpeosation of the covenant than that either of Moses, or of 
Al^raham* And it is with the view of proposing, as far as I 
am able, some precise and definite ideas on this initiating in* 
Blitution of the christian church, that I have made these pre- 
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Meflsiah.^ He taught a new and more rigorous discipline 
of repentance than was known to the Jews of that age. And 
the disciples who followed him, admiring the sanctity of his 
doctrine, and the abstemious purity of his manners, he ini- 
tiated by baptism,f preparing them, in this manner, for that 
still more pure and perfect discipline which was shortly to be 
introduced by the Saviour of (he world. It was, besides, re* 
quired by the customs of (hat nation, that all proselytes from 
among the gentiles should be initiated into the church of Is- 
rael, and make their profession of the doctrines of Moses, anA 
the prophets, by baptism. 

The ordinance of baptism, therefore, considered simply in 
the view which has just been presented to you, contains a 
pledge of our discipleship — a public avowal of Christ as our 
great Master and Teacher — an explicit profession of our 
faith in the doctrines taught by his Spirit in those holy ora- 
cles committed to the custody of his church for its illumina- 
tion and sanctification. 



* The same rite of initiation into their icfaooli, and with the same meaniogf was 
frequently used by the philosophers of Greece, as well as of many eastern natiooi, 
from whom the Greeks borrowed it 

f Tbb fact serves to explain a passage in the Acts of the Apostles. Paul meet- 
ing with certain disciples in Ajia who were very imperfectly instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, demanded of them unto ttkat they had btm baylised ? that is, 
to what system of doctrines ? They answered, unto JohrCs baptinn. They were 
disciples of John, and had embraced only the doctrine of repentance which he 
lad taught. This custom explains the meaning of St. Paul when he thatdu God 
ihtd he had baptised none qf them but Crisput and OaiuSt lett any should say he had 
bffptUtd in hit orvn name, thereby putting himself at the head of a new sect 
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Although a man, at the ar.e of reaBon, may joBtljr make 
this profession for himself, it may be asked, perhaps, if a pa- 
rent can rightfully make it in the name of his infant, so that, 
when that infant shall have arrived at matarity, it shall be le- 
gally considered as his act ? Whatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist with regard to this question, according to the 
various lights in which the subject of it may be viewed, all 
will aeree in the following principle, that it is both the right, 
and the duty of a parent to place his beloved ofispring un- 
der the best means to enlighten and cultivate their minds, to 
form their hearts, to regulate their lives, and to prepare 
Ihcm, if possible, for the highest happiness, both in this 
world, and the world to come : in one word, to initiate them 
in the school of Christ."^ This school is the church : these 
means of education are the ordinances, the instructions, file 
discipline, the watchful care, and prayers of the church. 
And it is one, and not the least of the spiritual blessbgs re- 
sulting from baptism in infancy, that, thereby, parents, in 
addition to the tender constraints of natural duty, impose up- 
on themselves the most solemn voluntary obligations to train 



^ Upon this subject, one would think that there could not exist aoy diverntj 
of Ofiiiion. It scemt to be a manifest principle of jasticef that a parent has a 
rijht to enter into contractf or to make any engagement in the name of hit child, 
for hif benpnt, which it U the privilege of his child, when he arrives at mature 
age, to accept ; although he la at liberty also, to hii own detriment, to refect; 
and which, if it involvet Iiis duty, &■ well as hii interest, as in the present case, 
he is nndcr ncred obligations to fulfil. Such eng^eiAeiit is not imposing on onr 
porterity s htnUn^ but gaioing for them a btnrjit 
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up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
and that children enjoy still further advantages by being 
placed under the immediate and special care of that holy 
community to whom are committed the oi*acIes of God. 

• 

2. But there is another and more interesting light in which 
this ordinance is to be \i6wed. It is the seal by wlilch God 
has condescended visibly to confirm to the church the bles- 
sings of the New Covenant which be has graciously estab- 
lished in Christ for the redemption of the world. This was 
the import of the correspondent rite of the church of IsraeL 
God gave to Abraham circumcision a seal of tlie righteous* 
ness which is by failh.^ And this is one of the principal 
denominations by which baptism has been designated in the 
christian church from the earliest ages. But here it is ne- 
cessary to remark and correct an error upon this subject 
which has unhappily disturbed the ideas of many good and 
excellent men. Baptism has been regarded by them as the 



* A stal qf the rigkUmtmess qf the faith nhick he had^ being uncircumcised. 
Tills expression cannot reaeonably be supposed to mean, as has been asserted by 
tome writers, merely a declaraiutn of the sincerity of Abmhani^s faith ; for tliii 
•eal was adraiulstered to tlie oflspring of Abraham at an age in which no such de- 
claration could be expected from them. Besides, the apoatlc, in the place is 
f [Hiking of circumcision, not merely as a sign given to Abraliam in particular, 
but as an ordinance of the church. In this general view it was do«igncd as a seal 
qfthe righUou-mais of faith; that is, of that gracious covenant which has substi* 
tuted tlie righleousviss ivhirh citmcs by faith in our I-iOrd Jesus Christ, in the room 
of the perfect ?iud personal obedicnre rwiulrcd oy the fir:t covenant, and which bat 
now become inipraclicable to tlie fr.iilly and r .mption of !v.nnan Tiatiiro, being 
p'WnMp only thron:;h a Mediator, nni' Snr'-'' 
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mise which he had made to the father of ihefaU^ul ; f wtU 
b€ a Qod to yoUf and to your seed cfttryou.^ 

Do 70U ask if it is not doing dishonour to the faithfulness of 
Jehovah to suppose that his promise requires to be confirmed 
by symbols and sacraments, by oaths and seals I Is not his 
word alone the firm, and immutable foundation of every believ- 
er's trust and hope ? It is true the veracity of God needs nd 
aupport from outward forms ; and it is not for his sake, but for 
ours, that he is sometimes pleased to employ them, in order to 
give the deeper impression to divine truth upon the heartt 
Frsdl as we are, and receiving all our impressions through the 
medium of the senses, ideas, merely intellectual, are neither 



* If we rerer to the whole strain of the history, in the 17th chapter of Genesis 
which records the transactions of God with Abraham, this interpretation wiU be 
coofirmed. It was a cov«oant entirely of the gratuiUms kind, on the part of God^ 
engaging by an expression oi the most comprehensive meaning — [I will be a God to 
yoQ, &c.] to bestow the most ample sp' ritual blessings on his chosen servant, and 
OD his posterity. In every covenant of this nature the forms of ratification are 
used by him only, and are intended to oblige only him who bestows the favour. 
The beneficiary simply receives the promise, or charter which, when confirmed by 
the requisite legal forms, and ratified by the sea] of tlie benefactor, becomes hig 
title of inheritance, or possession, on the performance of whatever conditioa it 
contains. 

It was not an unusual thing for Almighty God thus to confirm his promises and 
covenants to patriarchs, and holy men, by some external sign, or token. His pro« 
mite to Noah he confirmed by his bow in the clouds. To Gideon he gave a sign, 
or seal of ^lis commission to be the deliverer of Israel, by consuming his sacrifice 
upon the rock. To Abraham he gave the sign of circumcision. And, on another 
oocation, he caused a burning lamp to pass between the parts of his sacrifice. To 
Hesekiah the sign of the shadow returning back upon the dial was added to the 
promise of his recovery. And to the hoave of David, and of Israel, he gave hf 
the prophet haiah, this mysterious sign, a virgin shall ctmctivi and hart a son^ 
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therefore, is the seal of God applied to his own covenanti, 
thereby confinniog to those, to whom it is administered, the 
propositions of his mercy through Jesus Christ, and vbiblj 
testifying that they are taken from under the curse of the ori- 
^nal and broken covenant, which admitted only of perfect , 
obedience^ and condemned the transgressor to eternal death, 
and placed under the new dispensation of grace, which con- 
fers forgiveness on repentance, and salvation on the obedi« 
ence of faith* 

As every public seal contains emblems expressive of the 
nature, and security of the blessings it confers, we see in like 
Bianner, this christian seal distinguished by emblems, the 
most simple, indeed, but the most impressive and august. 
We see in it the symbol of that precious blood which was 
shed for our redemption, and of the Holy Spirit by whose 
gracious influences the principles of a divine life are infused 
into the soul, and cherished to perfection ; and, finally, the 
symbol of that heavenly purity which should adorn and dis* 
tinguish the disciples of Jesus Ghrist. 

Thus have I presented to you this ordinance in its double 
signification : as the rite by which we are initiated into the 
school of Christ ; and as the seal by which God continually 
repeats and confirms the gracious propositions and promises 
of his covenant to the seed of the church. 
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'' but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham,— JRom. iv. 
13.^16 : meaning the believing gentiles who should be called 
10 a participation of his privileges. What, then, is that pro* 
mise made surcj by the seal of the covenant, to all the seed^ 
both under the law, and under the gospel ? If we look back 
to the institution of this covenant with Abraham, and of tibe 
holy seal by which it was confirmed, we there find the pro- 
mise ; / mUl be a Ood to thee and to thy seed after thee. This 
is what was emphatically called the promise by the ancient 
Jewish writers ; and was, as I have formerly shewn, another 
denomination for the covenant of grace. Under the same 
denomination it is frequently referred to in the writings of the 
apostles. And whenever this holy transaction is mentioned 
by the sacred writers, under this form, it is manifest that they 
intend the peculiar promise of the gospel, which is salvation 
by Christ through the riglUeousness offaith, comprehending 
all that is implied in the covenant of grace. Of this no other 
proof need be adduced than its being so often put by them in 
contrast with the law.^ To receive the seal of this promise 



* See particularly the Ep. to Gal. ch. lii. v. 16, 17, 18,— 2i— 29 18, If the 

pheritance he hy works of the law, it is no more of promist. 21, Is the law, 
then a{^i:ist the />romue of God. 24 — 29, The fan; is our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. If we be ChrisVs^ then arr we Ahraham^s setd^ and heirs according to 
theprofimr. 16, 17, Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises mAdK, 
And this I say tiiat the covenant, plainly implying the covenant contained in the 
promises, which was confirmed before of God in Christ, the Uiiv which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promue 
of none effect. The pmmise here is evidently equivalent to the covenant made 
with Abraham: and what could that covenant be which n/as cor^firmcdqf God in 
Christy but th« covenant of grace P 
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ffarough the righteouBoess of faith. He adds, and not to you 
only and to your children, who are naturally descendantB of 
Abraham, but to the gentfles also, who are frequently desig- 
nated in holy scripture by those who are afar off. Called 
by Christ into the church, which was so long confined to the 
posterity of Israel, they are now equally with Jews, entitled 
to all its blessings, and its privileges, and among others, to 
this precious seal of the covenant for themselves, and their 
offspring. 

It is in vain to allege, as has been done by certain writers, 
that the promise here refers to the prediction of the prophet 
Joel, who foretold, that in the last days Ood would pour oui 
his Spirit upon all flesh. For what connexion has this prophe- 
cy with the command to be baptised ? The apostle is answer- 
ing the anxious inquiry of his hearers, who were pricked in their 
hearts; men and brethrenyrvhai shall rve do? And in his an- 
swer, directs them to the proper source of peace, and, consola- 
tion ;— repent atid be baptised, and you shall receive the Holy 
Ghost in his sanctifying power, and his comforting influence : 
for the promise, through Christ whom I preach, is, according 
to the tenor of the covenant with your father Abraham, lo 
you and to your children ; and not to you only, but to the 
gentiles also, to those who are afar off, who, by faith, shalb 
become children of Abraham, and heirs of his blessings. 

Such is the clear and obvious conclusion resulting from the 
apostle's wordst The same consequence arises, with im 
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km certainty, (rom the advice addressed by Bt Pkiil to 
a believing husband or wife, not to separate from Hie nnbe- 
lieving wife or husband with whom they may be reipecfive* 
ly connected. For, saith he, the unbeliever is sanctified by 
the believer, else were your childre^i unclean^ bul iiaiv are 
they holy. What is the proper import of this term? 
Throughout the sacred scriptures, it is applied only to anch 
persons or things as are peculiarly set apart, and consecrat- 
ed to God. In the connexion in which it stands in this pas- 
sage, it can imply nothing less than that children are qualifi- 
ed, by the profession of faith, or the church membership of 
one of tlieir parents, to be solemnly set apart from the world, 
and devoted to God — a rite which can visibly take place only 
in the ordinance of bap ( ism. ^ 

If the right of inHints to tlie ordinance of baptism evident- 
ly results, as, by the preceding illustrations, it appears to 
do, from the analogy of the christian with the Abrafaamic 
seal of the covenant, it is still farther confirmed by the prac- 
tice of the apostles. The passage to which reference has 



* It is a prostitution of language, intliiir place to confound, .19 has beeodone by 

one sect of christiani*, holiness witli legitimacy of birth. Tbe ivhole train of the 

apostle's observations, and rcasooiog, translated according to this meaning of the 

term, would be absurd Or ridiculous. — F'trtht unbtHtriiig ifrife is sancfifitd, that 

is, made a legitimate su^yect of marriage, btf Ike bUianng husbundf and the vn- 

btHr.ving huiband is sanct{fitd^ that is, made u legi'imato subji'ct of marriage, Ay 

iht believing wife, therefore, their marriage was lawful ; else were your childrefi 

jilcgitimate, but now arc they lawfully t>egotten. Brsidcti other absurd itie5, tbb 

would be proving the lawfulness of the marriage by the legitimacy of the childrcvi, 

and again t))(; legitimacy of the rhildrca by the lawfuhie&s of the marriage. 
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just been roade» afibrds no slight attestation to the practice of 
St. Paul. In addition to this, when Lydia declared hei- faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the same apostle, along with her, 
baptised her househidd. With J aims also, he baptised all 
who were in his house. It has been objected to the e\U 
dence which we would derive from these facts, that those 
who are referred to, by the sacred historian, in the house of 
Jairus, and the household of LydiUy were only the adults 
of the respective families, who were themselves believers. 
What will not the prepossessions of party, or the pride of 
theory maintain, and defend ? For this pretence certainly, 
the history affords no ground. It assigns no other reason for 
baptizing these Getmilies than simply the faith of Lydia and 
of Jairus."^ 

3. I add that, if any apostolic usage can derive confirma- 
tion from the uniform practice, and tradition of the church, 
to modern, and very recent times, it is that of infant baptism. 
It is attested by Justin Martyr, who lived onl^ forty years 



* This WS5 perfectly conformable to the example of the Jewish church in receiv- 
iog proselytes cither by circumcision, or by i)aptism, from the Gentile oalioiui. 
Tile pagan convert who professed his faith in the great legislator of Israel, and 
the promises made to the fathers, at once incor()orated hii whole family along with 
bimselff into the body of that chosen peofJe. 

It is said, indeed, by the writers who differ from us upon this Ruhject, that, io 
the history of the New Testament, baptism is never administered except to a per- 
Moal profession of faith. But, let it be remembered that this liii>tory records on* 
ly examples of proselytes from unbelievin:; nations In a similar case, a personal 
profession of faith wouhl be required by the warmest friends of infnnt baptism, 
fo the few instances in which families have boon mentioned, we «ee tiiat they a)- 
v/arg follow the faith of the head. 
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Having established the right of christian parents to have 
their ofispring placed under the guardianship and care of the 
churchy in the ordinance of baptism, let us examine, in the 
next place, what privileges and blessings are conferred by 
this act. 

Whether we consider baptism as the rite by which our 
children are initiated into the church as the scliool of Christ, 
or as the seal which God has been pleased to annex to his 
covenant, in order to ratify, and more effectually, to con- 
firm to our faith the promises of his grace, its privileges and 
blessings, rightly understood, are manifold and great. For 
to Abraham and his seed, to the church, and the seed of the 
church, are committed the oracles of God, with all their 
lights, their comforts, their precious promises, their immor- 
tal hopes. In order to give, at once, force and illustration to 



ther baptism ought to be administered to infants before the ciglith dav after their 
birtii ; doubting whether or not the custom of tiie Jews in this respect ought to be 
followed. The council unanimously decreed that baptism ought not to be post- 
poned till the eighth day. After stating the grounds of their decree, they con- 
clude in these words; — ** Wlierefore, dearly beloved, it is our opinion, that, 
from baptism and the grace of God who is benignant to all, none ought to be pro- 
hibited by us ; and, as this is to be observed with regard to all, so especially is it 
to be observed with respect to infants who are just born, and deserve our help, 
and the divine mercy." — Cyp. ep. ad. Fidum, chap. G3. 

Iietme subjoin the very pertinent remark of a judicious writer; "Origen was 
bom about eighty five years after the apostolic age. His father and grandfather 
were both christians, and as there can be no doubt of his being baptized in infan- 
cy, from the manner in which he speaks of infant baptism, this fart verities the 
practice of the apostles ; and so carries up the universal usage of the church to 
within a very few years of those blessed companions of ^lur Jy)rd.'' 
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Such are the blessingi connected with baptism, consider- 
ed merelj as an initiating symbol introducing us into the 
church of Christ. We are placed by it under the happiest, 
and most effectual cultivation for Heaven* 

Let us now contemplate this symbol in another light, aa 
the seal which God has annexed to his covenant for the so- 
lemn confirmation of his promises, and we shall discover in 
this view of it, a new treasure of spiritual blessings. 

Every child of Adam, by his error, and fall, and by the 
rigorous tenor of the violated covenant, has become an heir 
of death. But Ood, in his infinite mercy, at the moment of 
transgression, placed the frailty of man under a dispensation 
of grace in Jesus Christ. Of this most benignant and mer- 
ciful dispensation, which obviates, or remedies, the evils of 
the broken law, circumcision anciently, and now baptism, is 
the gracious assurance and seal. In the syml)ol of baptism, 
therefore, you behold the visible pledge, and annunciation, 
on the part of God, that the baptized infant is taken from un- 
der the impracticable conditions, and the curse of the first 
covenant, and placed under the grace of the second."^ You 
behold that precious infant, on its first entrance into exist- 



* It is not iufcndi'd by this to !fay, that the net of baptism tranFrern ui from the 
one covenant to the other. Tliat was done by the promise qf the Savionr imme- 
diately after the Fall But it is the Fol^inn authentication of this truth on the 
pvt of God, and the declAratory seal of thb grace. 
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kingdom of heaven. The infant being placed under the 
grace of the second covenant, is delivered from the curse of 
the first, so far, that, being united by a new and blessed rela- 
tion to the Second Adam, its original taint and impurity, de- 
rived from its relation to the first, is covered by the blood of 
the atonement. It is, therefore, tlirough the mercy of God 
in Christ, made an heir of eternal life. Of these precious 
truths baptism is the sacramental pledge, and seal of assurance 
given by God. What a consolation does this view present 
to the christian parent, who weeps over the dear remains of 
the infant snatched untimely from his embrace ! What a 
comfortable and extended prospect does it exhibit of the 
grace of the gospel.^ 

Having offered to your consideration, in a few plain and 
obvious principles, the right of infants born within the church, 
to the seal of the covenant, and pointed out the blessings of 
which they become partakers by it; I will next endeavour 
to designate, more particularly, the limits of the visible 
church, and exhibit the nature and extent of that profession 
of the name of Christ which entitles a parent to ofler, and the 



* Very far would I be from insinuatiog that those who die without bap- 
Ibin dOf therefore, fail of salvatioD. But between the baptized aod unbaptized 
iofaot dying in infancy, there is thb difference— that, to the one, the inherit- 
ancc of eternal life is conveyed by covenant from God, under his appointed 
teal ; the other is left to hi? free, indeed, bnt unanthenticatrd pledge of Jiis 
mercy in this ordinance. 
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regulating the exterior order and manners of its members. 
To the church of- Israel^ comprehending the entire nation, 
were the oracles of God committed. And the seal of that 
gracious covenant, which was contained, and explained in 
these oracles, and exhibited to the ancient church under a 
thousand typical rites, was impressed on all their ofispring, 
and on all who were born in their houses, and trained up in 
the knowledge of divine truth under their care. Analogy, 
then, will lead us to extend the application of th6 christian 
seal to the households^ and especially, to the children of all 
who are members of the visible church ; that is, who have 
been baptized themselves, who ackm)wledge the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour, who profess to embrace 
the holy scriptures as containing the only certain rule of du- 
ty, and the only foundation of their immortal hopes, who 
submit themselves and their households io the discipline and 
instruction of the church, and who promise to concur with 
her in the pious education and government of all those whom 
nature hath given to their affection, or providence subjected 
to their authority. 

To the invisible church baptism cannot be confined, ht" 
Cause men have no certain rule by which {o discriminate it 
from the mass of visible professors. Let me ask those who 
suppose that somewhat more is necessary in the recipient ta 
thd validity of this ordinance than regular morab, an open 
|)rofes««ion of the faith, and submission io ihe discipline of thftr 
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It is, in the next place, the seal which Ood hath annexed 
to the external dispensation of his covenant, in order that he 
might, by a rite, so solemn, though so simple, confirm the 
propositions of his mercy to fallen nan, through the atone- 
ment and mediation of the ever blessed Redeemer. The 
church openly annexes this seal to the covenant, in the name 
and by the authority of God himself. The church takes the 
infant under her protection and instruction. Most desirable 
It is to have the co-operation and assistance of the parents 
in this sacred and important duty ; and they are bound, by 
every obligation, of nature and religion to afford it. But it 
is still more the duty of the church to enlighten and direct 
the infant's opening reason, to imbue it with holy and heav- 
enly principles, to illustrate, to inculcate, to press upon it the 
precious privileges, the gracious promises, the glorious hopes 
of which she has given it the seal. The church when she 
is faithful to her trust, adopts every infant, whom she re* 
ceives by baptism, within the pale of her privileges. It is 
her faith, her fidelity which is to be regarded in this ordi- 
nance even more than that of the parent. 

It is with the view chiefly to the pious education of the 
seed of the church that this ordinance is administered to in- 
fants. J know him^ saith God of the father of the faithful, 
at the institution of this rite, thai /le tuill train up his chiU 
drenf and his household after Aim, to keep the way of the 
Itord* In the primitive ages, when many parents were in- 
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<i8t propriety : in olher regions, where it h aclilom necessar? 
for this purpose, to wash daily more than a part of the body, 
a partial application of water may be made with equal rea* 
son. An action of our Saviour recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of the gospel of John, is full of instruction on this 
subject. It was usual with the Jews, before eating, to wash 
their feet, a practice which had become necessary, both 
from the fashion of their dress, and their manner of reclin- 
ing upon couches at their meals. Christ, in order to give 
his disciples a lesson, at once, of humility, and purity, conr 
descended himself to wash their feet. When Peter under- 
stood the meaning of this action, and that it was intended 
as a symbol of his purification, and acceptance with his 
Lord, he exclaimed in the fervor of his zeal, Lord ! not 
my fed onl]/f bui also my hands, and my head. But, as 
the action of the Savbur was merely symbolical, cleansing 
that part of the body which it was customary to wash at that 
time, was sufficient to answer the design ; therefore, he re- 
plies to Peter, he Oiat is rvashedy needelh not sav^ to wash 
his feet J btd is every whit clean. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I observe that 
the term baptism, in the sacred writings, is applied mdiffer- 
ently, to signify either partiiil, or entire washhig — either 
sprinkling, or immersion, according to the situation of the 
l^ent, or the object of the action. It is unnecessary to cite 
«U the passages in which this- is demonstrated. To one oi: 
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purpose^under the Levitical law, the blood of the atonemejBt 
ii expressly called the blood of sprinkling. Issiah, in an- 
nouncing the office, and grace of Messiah, declares lie shall 
sprinkle many nations* The prophet Ezekiel, in proclaim- 
ing the sanctifying influence of the gospel, docs it by this 
figure ; Then will I sprinkle clean ti'o/er upon you, and 
you shall be clean. And when the apostle would express, 
in the strongest terms, that purity of mind which, in our 
approaches to God, we ought to bring with us to the throne 
of grace, he says; Let us come to him, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an eoil conscience.—- But I forbear to multi- 
ply proofs* These are sufficient to demonstrate that either 
mode, by immersion, or by sprinkling, will answer the whole 
intention of the ordinance, as an emblem of that purity of 
life which becomes a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ* 

The principal evidence on which the advocates for immer- 
sion, as essential to the rightful administration of this ordi- 
nance, rest their opinion, is an expression used by the apos* 
tie in his epistle to the Romans, and in that to the Collos* 
Bians; buried with him by baptisin* Whether this allu- 
aion be made to the practice of immersion, borrowed from 
the custom of bathing in warm climates, or not, it establish- 
es no exclusive form for this ordmance. It is an expression 
hlgjaly figurative ; and no argument can be safely rested on 
a figure of speech. It affi)rd8, at the utmost, only a coUal- 
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planted m the likenesa of his death ; and cracif jing with hkn 
oor old man." According to this reasoning) therefore, bap- 
tism should contain something m the mode of its administra- 
tion corresponding to all these figures: so that, if the first 
figure necessarilj implies the justification rf the mode of 
baptismg exchnivelj by immersion; the last will, on the 
same ground, justify, and require the form of the church oS 
Rome in baptising with the sign of the cross* But as the 
friends of immersion do not admit of the latter consequence^ 
those who conform to the practice of baptising by sprink- 
ling, with equal reason, do not think themselves bound by 
the former. 

Upon the whole view of this subject, I conclude, and, I 
think, from the fairest reasoning, that the mode of adminis* 
teriog baptism, whether by sprinkling, or immersion, is not 
essential to the validity of the ordinance, which requires only 
that the emblem of its cleansing and purifybg virtue be sig- 
nificantly preserved. 
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Ip&DSi thartfore, implj that this ordinaace ii to be Tiewe4 aa 
• festival of cQauneiiioratioii, in which the faithful meet at 
Ae same taUe, to testify their oomnKm interest in the great 
sacrifice of the cross, and their common &ith, and hope, in 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus their Lord. 

In refisrence to these objects, chiefly, it is, that these de« 
votional acts have been styted the eommtniton, the eucha* 
Wsl, or the CKp ^blessing, not only from the act of thanloh 
giving by which it is consecrated, or blessed for the use of 
the communicant, but from the pruse and gratitude wluch 
should fill the heart of the humble believer in this holy ser- 
vice, and which is usually expressed with ardour by tfie 
Toice, while occupied in celebrating this memorial of the in* 
finite goodness and mercy of Almighty God, through oat 
liord Jesus Christ It is denominated, likewise, by the 
apostle, the btidking of bnad ; and, to mention no more^ 
out of the many titles which it afterwards received in the 
church, it is, in the holy scriptures, called otir passaver ; be* 
cause it was, under the new economy, e^dently instituted in 
the room of that ancient sacrament under the antecedent dis- 
pensation. There existed indeed, an obvbus analogy between 
the two ordinances. The paschal lamb was a type of Christ. 
That victim was oflfered in commemoration of the great deliv- 
erance of Israel from the bondage of Eigypt, which had a typi- 
cal allusion to the infinitely greater salvation of the cross, in 
which were consummated all the types of the altar. The 
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frator alwajrti blessed the eleme&ts, or pronounced a prayer 
of benediction and thanksgiving over ihem, and especially 
over the cup, distributing it afterwards to all who were pre- 
sent at the table. In reference to this act of devotion the 
psalmist exclaims, / wUl tcJce the cup of salvaUon^ and nnU 
caU upon the name of the Lord. And, in the christian 
church the cup was given to the laity, as well as to the cler- 
gy, till, a short time after the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, a different custom begaii to prevail among the La- 
tins. And, finally, in the council of Constance, b the year 
1414, the laity were entirely prohibited from receiving the 
cup, as if it actually contained the blood of the Son of God* 
'^ It would be impious," said those blind and superstitioua 

« 

priests, << if any of the divine and heavenly drops should, 
by any accident among the communicants, be spilled upon 
the ground." For the same reason, those ignorant men or- 
dered the bread to be formed into a wafer, and put into the 
mouth of each communicant, least any crumb should be 
lost, and tha^ each might receive the whole lioatf as it was 
called, a superstitious term derived from the Latin, and signi- 
fying the 8acrt/icf , or viciim. The original custom, however, 
still prevailed throughout all the East, among the Greeks,- 
the Russians, the Armenians, the Abyssinians, the Copts, 
and even the Nestorians, and Jacobins ; and has been receiv- 
ed in all the reformed churches. 
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aminmg themselves; a serious duty which is iDCumbent up- 
on all before they adventure to eat of that breads and drink 
of thai cup — 1 Cor. xi. 28. 

The oqly circumstance farther, which it is of importance 
to remark in the administration of this ordinance, is, tha() in 
all ordinary cases^ it ought to be performed only by a per- 
son properly qualified, and ordained to the pastoral oflSce 
by the government of the church. It was, in the first in- 
stance^ dispensed by our Lord himself. Afterwards it fell 
to be administered by (he apostles, and those whom they 
had set apart to preach the word, and dispense the sacra- 
ments. And, generally, it is requisite, for the sake of or- 
der, and common utility, that thb holy o£Bce should b^ con- 
fined to those, who are the reguhr successors of the apos- 
tles, and ordained according to that form which the gospel 
has prescribed, or the church esteems best calculated for 
preserving purity of doctrine, and of manners.-^Tet, where 
any society of christians is, from the nature of their circum- 
stances, deprived of those aids, perhaps they ought to as- 
semble for^)le worship of >God, and may, without violenoip 
to the institutions of Christ, appoint men of prudence and 
piety, from among themselves, to lead in their devotions, 
and to preside in these sacred festivals of love. This is a 
Eberty, however, which ought always to be used with the 
most profound caution, and only after the most serious con- 
VtctiQii of its absolute necessityt 
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not to haye loaded his wonhip with an unmeaDing multitude 
of ceremoniea. For, it is not more certain, that, on all just, 
and great occasions, sensible emblems properly chosen, have 

ft powerful and useful effect, than that too great a multiplica> 
tion of ceremonies, strongly inclines the mind to a GdyoIous 
niperstition, substituting rites, and external forms in the 
loom of true devotion and holiness of life. 



OF TRAHSUBSTAHTIATIOR. 

In different parts of the church, some errors have been in- 
troduced into this holy rite, but since the light which has so 
abundantly been shed upon it by the [nrotestant writers, they 
are no longer in danger of producing any pernicious effect, 
end the palpable absurdity of Transubstantiation, in parti* 
cular, hardly requires a serious refutation. — By. this term, 
which, for a long time, misled, with almost magical effect, 
the church of Rome, was intended, the transmutation sup- 
posed to pass on the elements of bread and wine, into the 
real body and blood of Christ : an opinion, most evidently^ 
contrary to reason, and common sense ; and which has no 
support in the language of scripture, or the usages of the 
primitive ages. This doctrine contradicts the evidence of 
all our senses, by which alone we can form an accurate ju^* 
ment on the qualities of material subjects. If our senses 
could be so far violated that the essences of flesb and blood 
could be covered under the sensible qualities of bread and 
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t goneft DM quidem icrmonfa utiraur uBitato, fed ecqoeo taai 
: • amentem esse putes, qui ilhid, qao vescafur Deom credat ei* 
B ftr^ Cic. de nat Deor. liti. 3. chap. 16. $. 41. 



p IVaiMubitaiitiatkMi is a doctrine of which we find nothiiq;' 
I is the writen who flouriihed in the feor, or fire first cento- 
' ries of the chnrch. In the sixth century, the elcTatioD of 
Ae kosij as it began then figurativel j to be called, was first 
faitroduced; not, howcTer, for the purpose of adoration, bot 
that all might see it, and that it might the better represent 
the eloTation of Christ upon the cross. It was not, until the 
extreme ignorance of the twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
that thb idolatrous opniion and practice generallj- preraSed. 

The consequences, and abuses of this doctrine we hare 
- seen in the denial of the cup to the laitj-^the idolatrous ado- 
ration of the Jkosf«**sending it to the absent— -keeping it in 
their houses, and about their persons, as a charm— canying 
it through the streets on occasions of great calanutj— ^Ing 
it to the dead, hy hying it on flieir breasts, eapeciallj if 
they were priests, and even burying it with them as a pass- 
port to heayen. 

OP CONSUBSTAITTIATIOir. 



It is BO difficult entirely to divest the mind of its 

QOif aad to cast off errors which have mcorporated thent 
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, ; ble dmrcfa, requires, that those who bare been initiated bjr 
B baptiuii should be introduced also to the participation of its 
^ jjltimate sacrament in the Lord's Supper. This opinion ari- 
g iei from a misconception of the nature and design of the two 
j ordinances; which may be learned from a small attention to 
the origin of the church. Baptism was designed to make a 
. Tisilde and public proposition of salvation on the terms of the 
New Covenant, to those who, otherwise, were the heirs of 
death, through the condemnation of the original dispensation. 
To every baptized infant this proposition of salvation is pro- 
▼isidbally made, on the conditions of repentance and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. So far, then, the infant is the pas- 
sive subject, or recipient of the divine mercy in this ordi- 
nance. And it is his visible warrant to embrace these gra- 
cious terms of our redemption. The liord's Supper, on the 
other hand, is an active service; and contains an active 
pledge of our having embraced the covenant, and of our 
fidelity to all its conditions. This places a material diSer- 
ence between the two ordinances, and requires, in particular, 
of those who would worthily partake of the Lord's Supper, 
** that they examine themselves of their knowledge to discern 
the Lord's body, of their faith to feed upon him, of their re- 
pentance, love, and new obedience." A condition which 
cannot reasonably be required of infants. — Without a just 
knowledge of the nature and design of tlie ordinance, we can- 
not oflbr a rational, and acceptable service in it to Almighty 
Qod. Faith.is requisite to give importance to the object cS 
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fanned io tn ir i w^ w pit antaner, conlrtbiitM te kmiea Ae 
htmtt, and sUeoate ilaKirefroBi raal aad vital lioliMHi> Ibesa 
CMHHequenoei) io a oiiieh faigber degree, attend, or faUow tbe 
abine of an institution BO sacred and sdeouu In the first age 
of the dtorchy mmy insiBcere disciples^ onlj partially re- 
dakned firom pagamsm, misled by tiie idesa and lubtti ex- 
isting in tbe festivals of tbe heatben gods, introduced a licen- 
UoQsness in its celebration, Ugfaljr unbecoming tbe ssnctitj^ 
and purity of tbe cbristian churcb. In fliat miraculouB pe- 
riod, the disorder was consequently, ibllowed by visiUe and 
frequently instantaneous judfpnents from Afanq^ty Ood. 
For ikia eavstf saitb tbe apostle, mamf are nieak and nch- 
Iff amsmg yoUj and many dtep. And, probably, to these 
effects chiefly, tbe same apostle bad reference when be utters 
the folbwing denunciation-—^' He that eateth, and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drfnketb jicdgmen/ to himself, not 
discennng tbe Lord's body. 

These terrible examples of divine displeasure, thus mira- 
culously inflicted, seem to have contributed to throw the 
christians of the following age into the opposite extreme of 
excessive fear, and superstitious veneration of this holy ordi- 
nance. Since miracles have ceased, the judgments which 
fellow the abuse of the Lord's Supper, appear to be rather 
of a spiritual, than a temporal nature-*-Jukewarmne8S in eve- 
ry pious feelii^ and hardness of heart, which gradually leads 
to tbe total dereliction of tbe offices of piety. This fearful 
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\L HS last doctrine of revelation which remuns to be conti- 

■ 

dered, is that of our future atateof being.— The hope of ex- 
iating after the present life was not utterly lost from among man- 
kind, even amidst the darkness and corruptions of pi^anism* 
Buty to the vulgar massi the prospect was so obscure, and the 
hope so uncertfldn, that it could aflPord but small excitement 
to dutj in life, and to the timid, and miserable, but little con- 
solation in their last moments. It was so blended with the 
nelancholj phantoms of a superstitious ima^nation, it serv- 
€d rather to oppress than shed any comfort on the hour of 
deat^. We have seen in our disquisitions on natural refi- 
gion, and its ulfimate motives to virtue, that many of their 
tages were able to create to themselves more reasonable, but 
•tin dubious expectations of existing hereafter. But ft is on- 
ly in the word of Ood, and, especially, in the gpspel of our 
blessed Saviour, that the trembling hopes of nature are ren- 
dered fixed and certain, and the obscurities of reason, are 
enlightened. And to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
Mul if has added a principle which the human mind had ne« 
ver before dared to conceive ; I mean the lesurrection of the 
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That we shall continue to exist from tbe moment of deatb, 
till tbe final introduction of our immortal state, the scriptures 
give us no reason to entertain a doubt, but wherein that inter- 
mediate condition shall consist, as they have not condescend- 
ed to inform us, it would be presumptuous in us to frame an 
f^inion. On the subject of the resurrection, and of our im- 
oyortal life, they are as explicit as, perhaps, it is competent 
for our present state of frailty, and mortality to comprehend. 

Let us, therefore, with the sacred writer, employ a few 
momepts in contemplating the certainty and importance of 
this doctrine, its practical uses, and its spiritual consola- 
tions.— Its certainty can, to the christian, rest only on the 
express declaration of the word of Ood ; although, when thus 
communicated, many facts and analogies, drawn from the 
course of nature, concur to facilitate our conceptions, and 
■trengthen our confidence in this precious hope. ^The 
tfoie is coming," saith the infallible Spirit of truth, <*when 
all they who are in their graves shall bear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth, they that have done well 
to the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to 
t|ie reflarrection of damnation." It has always been a sub* 
i^t of anxious inquiry to human reason ; with tvhai bodies 
4o ihfy corned Can these corporeal systems, after they 
lu|ve been long dissolved into their original elements, and va- 
i^Oilsly dispersed in a thousand diflbrent directions, and af- 
% they have successively passed, perhaps, into a thousaui^ 
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tinct. Bat, io a little lime, we lee it mount into the air in a 
form, and adorned witli the most beaotifui colooring. 



Of spiritual and celestial objects, which are so far above 
the reach of our present faculties, frequently, we are left to 
collect our judgments bnlj from analogy* And although 
such analogies can never convey adequate images of thingpi 
which egt hath not seen, and of which it hath not entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive, yet they seem to throw 
some feeble rays of light upon them, and to offer some foon- 
dation on which the mind, exhausted by its own efibrts, ^a 
rest. In casting our view around, then, nature teaches up 
important lessons,' and presents to us many impressive ima- 
ges of the future resurrection of human nature. Some re* 
semblance of it we see m the new creation which every ver- 
nal season produces, when all the glories of the year are seen 
to spring, if I may speak so, from the tomb of Winter. 
These imi^s, indeed, are only imperfect representations, 
adapted to the weakness of our nature, of tU&t great object of 
our faith. The only solid and immovable foundation of a 
Christianas hope, as I have already said, is the word oC 
Ood btit now i$ Christ risenj and become the first fruits of 
ffiem that sleep. 

Another objection against the doctrine of a resurrection is 
drawn, from the ills and inconveniencies resulting to the soul 
from its onion with the body in the present life. Thin sing- 
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B]MMtie hath said, that all flesh is not the same in its ontward 
bm, and virible appearance; tnit ^ there is one fleah of 
men, and another of bta^ta" though noorished by the same 
herbage ; ** there b one glory of the sun, and another ^ory 
of the mooni and another of the stars ;" thou^ all proceed- 
ing frbintiite same %ht Not lese^iflference may we expect 
to find^ ItetUKe^ our present tenements of clay, 'which, at 
death,: veiuna la their original dust, and those celestial tem- 
ples, in which* 't|ie Verified spirit shall dwell forerer. Baia- 
ed to heaven by the power and love of the Redeemer, to Uh 
habit the worlds of light above, this corporeal syMem will be 
conformed in beanty fnd perfection to its immortal habitation* 
— ^ This mortal shall put on immortality. Sown in weak- 
ness it shaD be. raised in power ; sown in dishonor, it shall 
be raised in glory ; sown a natural,*' that is, a gross and ani- 
mal ^body, it shall be raised a spiritual body'' — a body, in- 
conceivably refined, and purified from the dregs of matter, 
and posseasnig, at once, the ra|Hd energy, and the imperish- 
able naturo of spirit It shall be mvested with new forms, 
and be fitted with new organs, adapted to its celestial state ; 
and haviif attained its highest perfection, we have the same 
authority to declare that it shafl for ever shine with undecay- 
ing lustre in the kingdom of God. 

In additioato the christian doctrine of the immortality <tf 
the soul, which contains the mo^t- glorious hope of human 
imtnre, the resurrection of the body and its immortal ein^* 
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redemptiOD of the body."— What, iodeedi would be the 
pleasure of existence to the soul, if we could suppose it con- 
scious of existence, deprived of the action, and aids of the 
senses, which are, at present, the only inlets of its knowt 
eclge, and the chief sources of its enjoyments? 

As the christian, and scriptural doctrine of the resurrectkm 
corresponds, in this manner, with the dearest hopes, and 
wishes of the human heart, it contributes likewise, to assist 
the perceptions of faith. We are not left m total darkness 
concerning the nature of our future being. Some ideas we 
may firame with relation to this obscure subject,** without the 
hazard of being entirely lost hi the unsubstantial regions of 
fancy* The state of our future existence presents to us, no 
longer an inscrutable mystery. Although it offers to our 
hopes a condition of existence inconceivably improved and 
raised above the present, still we can discern between them 
some points of resemblance, which present to us ideas on 
that subject, at once intelligible to our reason, and infinitely 
precious to the heart — In a future life, we have reason to 
believe, our faculties will be employed, in some measure, as 
here, but with an activity and vigor inconceivably augment- 
ed, in searching into the wonderful works of Oojd, in admir- 
ing the order, the beauty, and harmony of the universal sys* 
tem ; in adoring, and, with the angels, endeavouring to pen- 
etrate the astonishing mysteries of divine grace to man. 

Blessed, and eternal sources of knowledge, and felicity ! 
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which difltiifb the harmaDj of tUi world ; of the raage thej 
an J be permitted to eajojf in society with one another, amid 
the glories of the heavenly worM, to nourish, their celestial 
devotions, and diversify their holy enjoyments; of those 
flights which they may be allowed to take together into dis* 
tant provinces of the universal empire of God to collect 
knowledge, and to admire and adore him in the astonishii^ 
operations of his hands ; or of the raptures with which every 
ray of the Son of righteousness will penetrate their heartSi 
when they turn their faces towards the heavenly Zion, the 
more immediate residence of the divine glory, to nuse their 
common ascriptions of praise to the Father of the universe, 
and to recognize, at the foot of his throne, their boundless 
obligations to redeeming love.— But restraining all uqlicepsed 
excursions of fancy, exquisite, and now ineffiible must be the 
felicity, springing from a thousand different sources, that 
shall arise from meeting in those blissful habitations, the 
friends who have been most tenderly and affectionately loved 
upon earth. Oh ! how is the religion of our blessed Saviour 
adapted to the finest feelings, and fitted to cherish the no* 
blest sympathies of the human heart! — Away with that cold 
philosophy, which, at death, would devote our existence to 
eternal oblivion, and hopelessly rend asunder those delight- 
ful unions which form the dearest portion of ourselves ; the 
chief joy of our being. — Jesus f Saviour! who art the first 
fruit of the resurrection of the dead ! who art thyself the 
resurrection and the life .* we adore and b!e:ss thee who bast 
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lastoig pankhmeDt of the wicked asserted in tenns as expti- 
cit and strong as the life,, and felicity of the pious; it is, 
therefore, equally entitled to our assent, and most imperious- 
ly commands our belief^ Of the unrighteous it is said, 
^'tbey shall be cast into the lake that bumeth with fire and 
brimstone ;" and it is added, " that the smoke of their tor- 
ments ascendeth for ever and ever." In the final judgment 
of the world, we are assured that the Judge shall pronounce 
upon them this irrevocable sentence, dq^art ye cursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for (lie DevU and his angels. 
These are strong figurative expressions intended to convey 
the certainty, and the fearful nature of the future sufierings 
ef guilt ; fire being employed as the hieroglyphic emblem of 
extreme torments of body, or of mind ; and their eternal du- 
ration is indicated in the strongest terms that language can use. 
Objections are brought i^nst this conclusion so interesting 
to human sympathy, not firom scripture, as they ought to be, 
if they were well founded, but from a pretended reason, 
where reason is, and for ever must bef utterly silent 

Eternal punishments are pronounced to be contrary to the 
natural p^ection of the Deity which consists ia universal 
goodness. — ^It is said to be contrary to the design of his mo- 
ral government, which is intended for reformation rather than 
punishment ; and aims finaHy, at the perpetuity of happiness 
to all virtuous minds.— In the last place it is strenoously ar- 
gued, tlwt eternal pains are disproportiooed to the frailty of 
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imfUn ill contnMrt. Opposite chaneteni and quafidei, be^ 
come dM objacts of <i|^x»ite pwpoMs aiid fe^^ Inpfo« 
portioB to tbe Ioto of goocbest and mtue, miurt be the eb- 
honrenoe of ioiquitj, end crin». And tbeie ohmI be ae per- 
naoeat M their aubjecta od the one aide, and oa the other; 
tiiat ia, they must beeternal* 

2. When agw, it ia affirmed that eternal auflSNriog» in any 
part oCtha works of God, ia contrary lo the deaigp and end 
of hia univeraal government, which is reformation, rather 
than extermination, or the perpetual paina of any portion of 
hia Greaturea.^-Who» then» ia tiompetent to embrace in hia 
mind tlie boondleaa extent of the divine goyernmeat ; its ob- 
jects, its eada, or the measunes of its admioiatration ? Or how 
shall a worm of doat pronounce on questions so higl^ and ttt« 
teriy beyond the the km of our.limited £Eu:ultiea ? Taken aia* 
gle example of the possible tienefits which may result to the 
righteous in their everlasting career of happy existeaeet 
from the continual view of the painful and unceaaing auffiar* 
ings inflicted upon hardened vice. The perpetuity of their 
virtue may be greatly assisted, and consequently their sta- 
bility in happiness be not a little promoted by occasional disp 
Goveries of the issue of the most fortunate state of sin, 
presented to them as most afflictive, hopeless, remediless. 
We have the fiuthful promise of Almighty God for the cer- 
tain preservation of the redeemed from falling. But surely 
this stability in virtue and happiness is net the result of any 
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made Mffimi the erran merelj of frailty, but BgaiMt obsti* 
Date tod determiAed guilti abewoi since the anounciation of 
a Savtoiur, by the rejectioo of his grace. If the sins of man- 
kkidare the ofleaces of a frail and feeble nature, their suflfer- 
iqgs willy imdottbtedly, be proportioned to the imbeciiity of 
the oflender; but their sinfuloess, inhering in their nature it- 
self, their guilt must co-exist with their being ; and its pen- 
alties, of consequence have the saaie duration.— To the se- 
cond part of this objection, respecting the shortness of life^ 
it is reasonable to reply, that eternity has no reference to 
the length of this probatory state, but to the inherent virtue 
or vice of the subject of trial ; (or, if it were protracted tea 
thousand times, it could not bear the smallest proportion to 
our interminable existence. The wisdom of God has adapt- 
ed the continuance of life, together with all its means of in- 
stmctioto, and grace, to our moral culture, and preparation 
for our eternal being ; if, then, they fail of their proper object, 
the cidtivation of our nature, and the sinner continues in his 
course of impiety, it can only be ascribed to the perversity 
of his nature, which, having exhausted the day of grace and 
mercy, leaves him thereafter, only to suffer the righteous 
retributions of eternity. Of these the duration must be ex- 
clusively learned from the written word. No reason can be 
ass^ned for the cessation of future punishment, unless it could 
be shewn, contrary to all probability, that the actual inflic* 
tioB of extreme pains would produce a reformation which the 

apprehension of them, aided by all the means of grace, un- 
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iiig. It yeldfl to the Jrave only the groBser parts of these 
mortal bodies. The temporary dissolution of the body, and 
the soul causes no intermissioir m the consciousness of hap- 
py existence. Even if the soul itself, according to the opin- 
ion of some good men, should sleep till the revivification of 
iroiverBal natorei there is no perception of time in the insen- 
*iubility of this mortal sleep. The moment of dissolution 
. toach^ upon the moment of our restoration to life. The 
9 grave, sanctified by the death, and triumphed over by the 
p. resurrection of our blessed Saviour, is made to all his disciples 
1^ only the gate to a new, a glorious, and immortal existence. 
4 *< This corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall put on immortality. O death ! where is thy sting T 
' O grave ! where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin ; 
but thanks be to Gk>d who giveth ns the victory through Je^ 
808 Christ our Lord !" 
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EpistU of Jude, 3d verM,— That you should contend earnestly for the laifh 

once delivered to the taints. 



J/HE physical order of thiogi is evidently iotended by the 
Creator to be subservient to the benefit of the moral world. 
And divine wisdom itself, in the arrangements of natore^ and 
the disposition of providence, seems to be employed su- 
premely in promoting the ends of divine goodness. In con- 
formity with this order established in the universal system, 
God has connected the knowledge of truth, with the prac- 
tice of dufy, and the duties with the happiness of human na- 
ture. The connexion of truth with practical utility, is ac- 
knowledged universaHy in science. In religbn alone it has 
been doubted, or denied, so far as to become even a fashion- 
able maxim, — that it is of little importitlDce to piety, or virtue, 
what opinions, upon these subjects, are maintained by man- 
kind, provided their conduct in society be peaceable and 
honest. There are natural sentiments of right and wrong im- 
planted in the human breast ; and, to whatever errors in spe- 
culation the weakness of reason, or the prejudices of educa- 
tion, may have given birth, the moral jtistincts of onr nafm'ej 
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If, indeed, evoDgelic truth had no peculiar relatioii to 
Banctity of life, but any principles were equal to the ends of 
religion, the knowledge of it would not merit either th^ 
labor bestowed on its acquisition, or the praise ascribed to 
its possession ; Christianity itself would be (deprived of iti 
chief ^ory ; and it would be indifferent to every purpose of 
piety, or virtue, whether we were christians or pagans, be* 
lievers or infidels. 

In the following discourse, I purpose, under the divine, 
blessing, 

L In the first place, to illustrate the connexion that exists 

between duty, and evangelic truth ; or generally between 

«• 

principles and conduct 

IL And in the next place, to urge the exhortation of the 
apostle, to contend earnestly for thefaUh, the fountain, and 
comprehensive sum of all good principles in religion* 

I. Permit me, then, in the first place, to illustrate the con- 
nexion that exists between duty, and evangelic truth, and in 
general^ between principles and conduct. 

As the great springs of human action lie in the passiom 

and appetites, the desires and wants of men, so the control 

9lid direction of these springs is to be found only in an un- 
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always done, to palliate insinceritj, fraud, intemperance, Qr 
lust, the ties of moral obligation are thereby necessarily re- 
laxed ? Could youj on great and critical occasions, rely on 
the integrity of a man who should avow such principles ? 
Would you be willing to entrust to him the honor and virtue 
of your families, where he could violate them with secrecy, 
or with impunity ? Would not his passions, his^ interests, his 
pleasures be thenceforward the supreme law of his conduct? 

Bqt does not dissolution of manners frequently precede, 
and itself become the cause of the general corruption of 
principle, in Individuals, and in nations ? It does. — And this 
fact places the truth of the proposition which I have assum- 
ed to illustrate, in a new light. For so powerful is the force 
of truth upon the heart, that men cannot preserve the peace 
of their own bosoms, amidst the conflict of their principles, 
with their actions. They are obliged, therefore, if they do 
not reject the law of Christ, to set thetnselves to corrupt and 
modify it if possible, to the standard of their inclinations. If 
the law of Christ has not been able eflectually to constrain 
their obedience, they must shut their eyes against its light, 
or study, by every subtil artifice, to pervert its spirit. 

The efficacy of divine truth early instilled into the mind, 
and received with a docile temper, is conspicuous, to a can- 
did observer, in the excellent fruits which commonly pro- 
ceed from a virtuous and pious education, conducted with 



ttaii\cei» that the frequency of the reproach has been mista- 
ken for the commonness of the eflfect. And the fact, where 
it does exist, may nsually be traced to some gross defect of 
prudence, or of skill, in the conduct of their education. 

I acknowledge, indeed, and it is only a confirmation of our 
doctrine, that those who have finally broken through the re- 
straints of a pious discipline, like those who have burst the 
bounds of modest and of decent manners, are usually more 
profligate than other sinners ; harrassed in their evil courses 
by their early principles, • they are often tempted to run to 
greater excesses than others, (hat they may, at once, if pos- 
sible, extinguish the distressing light of truth, and drown the 
reproaches of their own consciences. . 

Against the preceding reasonings an objection has been 
rused from two interesting facts^-irone thM we not unfrequent* 
ly see men of vicious manners professing the best principles ; 
another, that we find good men among all sects of christians* 
True it is, that orthodox opinions in religion may be osten- 
sibly avowed by men of very exceptionable morals. Thej 
may be merely modes of speaking received by inheritance, 
or adopted as the distinction of a party ; while, at the same 
time, they have not entered deeply into the convictions of rea- 
son, nqr taken possessbn of the sentiments of the heart. 
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, waahem wbo adoro, by their practice, the doctrme ef 6od 
their Saviour* But, amm^ the tralj pioua of all denonuDa- 
tioDB, there ia a^realer harmony of sentimeiit, and ef frith, 
than they themaelyes, in the jealousy of party, in the pride 
of dfaipulation, and even m the delicate apprefaettsioBa for the 
truth, which some good men, who have moulded all their 
feefings m religion to certain set forms t>f words, are wSlingto 
allow. In terms they difier more than in spirit. 

Unhappily, indeed, there are in our age, as there w«pe 
rn the age of ike apostles, those who wear, and who glo- 
ry in the christian name, who yet remoi;e the basis of 
Christianity, by denying Ite only Itord 'C^od, eveit our 
Lord Jmi8 Christ. But as then Ihey were, they still 
are, known by the coldness of their piety, and the lax* 
ness of their moral system. Spots are ttiey in fiie cfam'Ch, 
in winch should exist only the contimial feast of christia»' 
love ; unfructifying chuds nnthoui rain, borne about by the 
mnds of human passions. It would be more boneur to the 
cause of Christ, or rather less dishonom*, if fliey would re* 
nomice the name winch they abuse. 

Having 'ttus far endeavoured to iHaiftrate the oomesioD 
between truth «nd duty ; Ihat Is, between fiiith, or the genu- 
ine doctrines of the gospel, unMioIiness of lirio^-** 
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tnd reduce it to pfadn and Bimple propontioDt» here, I ccm- 
toBBf m loaie room tor uncertaiDly and doabt. Here it ia 
tbat men introdacing their own ipeculations, and mingling 
tbeir own philosophic ajatema with the word of Ood, hare 
corropted its aimplicitj, and made the christian church, like 
the achoola of Greece, a theatre for the conflict of contend- 
ing opinioaa. Are tha divine scriptures, then, of doubtful inp 
terpretation.? Or do they afibrd any ground for this gladi»* 
(orial play of intellect ? No, they are full of light ; but like 
all the manifestations of the will of God, in the works both of 
creation and providence, they are liable to be misinterpreted 
by ignorance, or perverted by some dbhonesty of the faear^ 
or by some mistaken bias of education. Tbey are a fountaia 
of truth to those who submit themselves with humility to the 
wisdom of God, and who» with genuine simplicity of spirit^ 
have no other aim but to discern in them their own duty, 
and no concern but to understand the will of their heavenly . 
Father, in order to obey it. If, with these dispositions, we 
approach the atody of the holy scriptures, although some im- 
avoidable errora should still adhere to the frailty of the hu- 
man understanding, we cannot materially swerve irom thai 
system of truth which, as disciples of Christ, we are called 
to defend. And in that field of ^uman infirmity in which we 
may be permitted to err, we shall find ground for the mutual 
exercise of charity with our feUow-christiana« 
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fMNV will hB embrace it from tbt hniti «id witt miecasiag 
fltil will he studj to pfomole it. 

A Mperior doty is impoied w^fmt the n miis t ei f of religicnE 
who ate appointed as waUkmm upon ike walls of ZUm, and 
as heralds to the world of the glad tidings ofsalvcAion* 
They are ad; ia the hogoage of the apoitle, for ihs dijhnce 
4fikegospd, Among their first eare% it oogbt to te, as te 

aa poasible» to pies e t t e flie chmvh fnm cor nip t i oit of prio- 

I 

c^iie, and to ctrititale wittiin it that onitj of sentiment) and 
l&uraiDDj ID bterpretkig the great ddctrioes of religion^ ao 
necessarj to the fewcm and order of the body of Christ 
When confiicting doetrinea are preached in the same chorcb, 
the principles of the peo[rfe become unsettled. To tempos 
zary scepticism, succeeds indifference to troth ; a state of 
Buod not moch less dangeroas than error itself. 

I fear not to be charged with iUiberality, thetq^h I assert 
flnty if among those who «e otherwoe agreed m the distin* 
gnhhing doctrines of Chr is tia n i t y, there are such difierencea 
of opinoDy oven upon minor points, as wooM disturb the hatw 
flDony of their detrotions, let them Worship God in separaCa 
commanioDS. The existence of ▼arious denominations may 
oren be attended with some adraatages ; and where their 
members are found walking agreeably to the commandmeart 
of Chrbt, they may embrace one another in the spirit of chris- 
tian charity. But union in the same body ought sacredly to 
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«a flie cue luari, Md on die other 
which indicmtoi an nd^raice to 
degree, peniciooi. ^ Be of one 
hMf Iho «iit J of the qphi^ io tbe bond 




writer, hi thiii jmmmgp^ kd- 

tfae purity of the fiulb, 

to deieiid it agaimt 

with aD onr powen of penoi- 
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veBpoB of jeiw Christ, il> 
Id ike comptiooi of the hoomi heart, ii 
T locoadMl wiChopeB,or ioii&NB eaemWy 
Id aeetthefli m their erer new, tad ever Tiiyhig model 
of attmck. It ii aaaailed bj ioveterate foes Grom withouti ar 
betrtyed by fabe and pretended friends witlun the bosom of 
tbd church itself. In no age have enemies moiw nnmeioiil, 
or oM>re subtil, erected themselves against the standard of tk 
cross. Not, indeed, armed with power, and followed bj 
games, as in ages past; hot more to be dreaded, perhaps, bj 
pme and unde&led relqpon, thej come armed with all tin 
isbtilt J of a false and ostentatious science, and supported bjr 
dissohition of the public maonen. 
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The preM ii often a good criterion of the state of the p^ 
lie ffiorab, and the public taste. Look over the liatB of new 
poblicatiooB in Europe* Examine the catalogues of those 
writings which obtain the fayour of the most numerous class 
of readers, both there, and in our own country. What do 
yon see in these writers but continual incentives thrown out 
to corrupt the imagination, and inflame the passions of the 
young ? What but a shameless sophistry designed to eman- 
cipate every lust of the heart from the remaimng restraints of 
reUgbn ? What but continual efforts to undermine the foun- 

I 

dations of the gospel, and boldly to tear down the walls and 
the nunparts of our christian Zion ? Even the fences of 
natural religion are attempted to l>e overihrown. The ex- 
istence of God has been called in question by a delirious phi- 
losophy ; his providence over the world has been resolved 
into contingency, or &te ; the apprehensions of futurity have 
been derided as childish fears ; and human nature robbed of 
its most precious treasure in the hopes of a happy and immor-* 
tal existence, only that religion may not derive from them any 
eflfectnal control over the consciences of men. All the pow- 
ers of learning, wit, and perverted genius, have been assem- 
bled against the glory of the Saviour. A kind of traditionary 
respect, indeed, is still pretended to be paid lo the name of 
▼irtoe : bnt a name it is, and nothing more* It does not pre- 
vent the outrage of almost every doty which a <»eatare owes 
to his Creator. It does not impede the indulgence of the 
most atrocious passions under the abused name of honour ; 
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dtngir, wliidi it mky be necemrj to encounter in the Be** 
deemer** caoM. 

Win it not then be esteemed reasonable to assert, that the 
wnislen of refigion ouglit always to stand in the fi>remoit 
nnks of litoratare and science in their coontrj. And it is 
a fitct which will hardlj be dispnted, that, hitherto, the 
world has owed more to its religious orders for the cultitation, 
and p rog r e ss of letters, than to all other chsses of societjr. 
This is a general proposition which extends beyond the chris^ 
tian chnrch, to those in every nation who are supremely oc- 
copied in the atudnm mnd concerns of religion. The M a- 
gians and the Bramins, the priests of India and of Peraia 
were the scholars, and instroctors of those great nations. 
The schools of the propkds were the seminaries of liters- 
lure among the people of Israel. . The sacerdotal college 
of Egypt were the schools of Greece, which afterwards be- 
came the school of the universe. After the overthrofr of 
the Roman empire by the northern tribes, nothing contrib- 
uted BO much to extend among those ignorant and mde bac^ 
barians, the influence of Christianity, and by degrees to ame- 
liorate their sav^e manners, as the superior knowledge, as 
well as piety of the great body of the christian clergy. In 
the churches and monasteries, to whatever objections the 
latter afterwards became liable, were preserved those sparks 
of ancient learning which served to re-kuidle the flame of 
modern science* To the ^lergj^, almost ezcifisiyely. 



ever importanty in nearly tbe same language becomes insipid 
even to a pious audience* To every candidate for this holy 
office, therefore, let me insist, that his preparations for ap* 
pearing m it with dignity and usefulness, should be neither 
superficial, noc hasty ; and to every mttii^cr, may I be per- 
mitted to add, that his studies never should ena but with 
his life* 

If tfiose who publish the gospel to mankind ought to be 
Bcribes well instructed in the law of Chrisf, for the edifica^ 
tion of the church, not less requisite is it that they be fur* 
Dished with all the resources of human science, in order to 
repel those enemies of the faith, who^ by an abuse of lean^ 
ing, and a shameful misapplication of the talents which God 
has given them, are endeavouring to overturn, to their foun- 
dations, his glorious city, and temple* The philosophers 
are setting themselves against the ministers of religion, the 
schools against the altars* But wielding as you do, in thn 
spiritual conflict, the mighty force of truth, your encour- 
agement is, that, you must prevail, if you are not reproach* 
fully delinquent to the king of Zion. I am aware that many 
pious men regard all considerations of thb nature as partak* 
ing too much of the spirit and policy of the world* They 
profess to place all their reliance, not on any human means, 
but solely on the omnipotence of divine grace ; and strangely 
seek a refuge for their own indolence in the abused doctrine 

of the operations of the Holy Spirit* Almighty God has e?* 
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mdingy to exhortatioD, to doctrine. Ne^ect not the gilt 
Hmt is b thee. Meditate upon these things. Give thyself 
irhoUy to them, fliat thy profiting may appear unto all !" Can 
the divine author intend, according to the views of some weak 
and enthusiastic sects, that, in devoutly reading the sacred 
writings, Qod imparts some extraordinary influx of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, to render their meaning clear ; thus making one in- 
spiration necessary originally to communicate the scriptures 
to the apostles and prophets of old, and another to the 
church, in the present day, to enable it to understand them ? 
With prayer and pious meditation, indeed, every christian 
ought devofltly to study them. The more nearly we can 
raise the soul to the tone of pious fervor, and sublime devo> 
tion, in which the prophets and apostles composed their sa- 
cred hymns, their divine histories, and epistles, the more we 
ihall perceive the spiritual beauties of the word of Ood ; 
the more clear, and impressive will its heavenly truths be to 
the heart. But let all who are preparing to enter into this 
holy office be assured that there is hardly an'art, or branch 
of knowledge, in the whole circle of science, or of literature, 
from which some useful illustration of the sacred writings 
inay not be drawn. 

In earnestly contending for thefaitht in the next place, 
talenta alone are not sufficient to acquit your high and holy 
duties to God and the church. Fideliiy in the discharge of 
all the fimctiomi of the sacred ministry is not less necessary* 
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unholy fivii^ to embrace the principles of infidelity ; but we 
see- borne on the tide philoaophen, legialators, magistrateii. 
those who should be the instructors of mankind, who should 
be the guardians of the public morals, whoi seated iof the 
throne of the laws, should be examples of virtue and obedi- 
ence to the people. It already threatens to bear with it 
the mass of society, if Almighty God, to whose throne we 
daily send our supplications to defend us from this calamity, 
do not interpose to arrest the overwhelming flood, saying to 
its rage " hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther ; and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed." From the prevalence of 
corrupted mannera, I see a fatal evil invade the church it* 
self, ^^ Because iniquity abounds the love of many waxes 
cold." The wise, and even the watchmen on the walls of Zi- 
on, seem to be asleep along with the secure and unapprehen- 
sive crowd (^foolish virgins. The present seems to be the 
reign of evil over a great part of the world which calls itself 
christian. And Christ may now say as he did to his perse- 
cutors' and murderers, ^< this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness." 

If we see the blessed gospel openly and almost triumphant- 
ly insulted by powerful enemies, is it not also in many parts 
of the church, insidiously corrupted by false friends ? Where 
it is still preached with a degree of evangelic purity, does it 
not seem to fall powerless from the lips of those who are ap 
pointed to proclaim its grace to the world f For many years 
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ever, which may chequer the mysterious asfiect of divine 
providence, one truth is certab, one truth should console 
you, my dear brethren, ^ be you fiiithful unto death, and 

I 

you shall receive a crown of life." 

Now to the Father^ to the. Son, and to the Holy Ohost^ 
he glory f as it was in the beginning, is noWf and ever shall 
be world wUhout end /— AM£N ! 
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